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introduction 


OtwithstandinCt  the  great  number 
y  *  of  books  which  have  been  written  on  this 

^  XJ  ^  fubjca,  yet  the  multiplicity  of  improve- 

y  ^  ments  that  are  continually  made,  give 

ample  room  for  a  new  publication,  hoi 
though  fome  of  thefe  improvements  have 
been  communicated  to  the  public,  yet  they  of  little- 
ufe  to  hutbandmen  in  general  ;  the  manner  of  the  ftylc 
in  which  they  are  wrote  being  either  too  incomprehen- 
five  for  a  common  underftanding,  or  the  extenhyenefs  ■ 
of  the  work  too  conftderable  fur  a  moderate  purchafe. 

The  bufmefs  of  the  field  is  fo  confiderable,  that  new- 

improvements  in  cultivation,  if  properly  reprefented, 
cmiuotfail  of  producing  more  copious  advantages  to- 
the  in  dull  nous  huibandman. 

We  have  therefore,  in  this  little  treatife,  avoided  all: 
fimeriluous  and  confufed  repetitions,  and  have  taken 
StSar  care  to  render  the  language  /mooth,  clear, 

concife,  au  hulbandry  under  fuch  eafy 

laid  ,be-ds  that  the  farmer  will  have  little  more, 

and  df .pe  book  to  the  field.  In  which 

livfdtrdoubt  not  but  the  utility  of  this  little  perfor- 
Bwnce  will  be  evidently  reprefented. 

C  H.  A  P. 
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Contaming  the  management  a7id 
qualities  of  the  different  kinds  of 

Grafs. 

« 

TI-I  E  beft  feafoa  for  fowing  grafs-feed,  is  the 
latter  end  of  Auguif,  a  nr  1  the  beginning  ofSep- 
“  ^  tember.  If  the  vveaih.er  fhouid  be  moift,  or 
there  is  a  profpe(^  of  rain,  it  will  be  the  better,  becaufe 
t]>e  earth  being  at  that  feafon  warm,  the  moiflure  will 
caufe  the  feed  to  take  root  in  a  few  days.  But  if  this 
cannot  be  done  in  Autumn,  the  feeds  may  be  fown  about 
the  middle  of  March,  if  the  weather  is  not  very  fevere. 
The  land  on  which  you  intend  to  fow  your  grafs-feed 
Ihouldbe  well  ydouglied  and  cleaned  froni  tlie  roots  of  all 
noxious  weeds,  fuchas  fern,  ruflies,  heath,  goiTe,  broom, 
The  bed;  method  to  deflroy  them  cl-Fectinlly  will 
be  by  ploughing  up  the  furface  in  April,  and  lei  it  lie 
feme  time  to  dry  ;  then  lay  it  in  fmall  heaps,  and  burn 
it.  The  alEes  fo  produced,  when  fpnead  on  tl;c  land, 
will  be  a  good  manure  for  it. 

Before  the  feed  is  put  ;n  the  ground,  the  furface  of  it 
Ihould  be  made  quite  level,  otherwife  the  feed  will  be 
unequally  buried.  The  quantity  of  grafs^feed  for  an 
acre  of  land  is  ufually  three  bulhels  ;  and  when  the  feed 
is  fown,  it  muft  be  gently  harrowed  in,  and  the  ground 
rolled  witha  wooden  roller,  which  will  make  the  furface 
and  prevent  tjie  feeds  being-  blown  in  paiches-. 

When 
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When  the  comes  up,  if  there  fhould  bt  any  bhre  * 

fpois  where  the  feed  has  not  grown ,  they  may  be  fown .. 
atrain,  and  the  ground  rolled,  which  will  fix  the  feeds  , , 
and  the  Mil\  gentle  fhovvers  \v ill  bring  up  the  grafs,  and. 
make  it  very  thick.  Where  the  la^d  very  bw,  and’ 
of  iliC  ftitT clayey  nature,  which  holds  wat^rin  winter, , 
it  w'iH  be  of  ereat  fervice  to  make  fome  under-ground 

kn-’  on  thf  ground,  will  render  the  graf.  lout. , 

OJ  clover  Grafs ^ 

Of  this  plant  there  are  a  great  variety  of  fpecics-;; 
but  only  ihrte  cvf- ibem  are  cultivated  in  the  open  held 

White  Dutch  Clover,  and  the  Hep  Clove. .  . 

of  thefe  Ibocli  be  fown  in  Auguft,  when 
rrofpedt  of  rain  foon  after  ;  and  tf  n  be  wellrolled  lome  ■ 
k;btn  Oaobe/,  when  the  Ground  ,s  ^ 

will  prcih  the  Earth  clofe  to, the.roots,  and  caufe^thc  , 

t  l  btbo  fend  out  more  Ihoots.  In  the  cho)ce  _  of  the  : 

led.  that  whicn  i-H  of  a  bright  ''.’ilowance  ■ 

i,,o  to  brown,  Ihould  be-  prefeted  ;  ^ 

fo?  -m  acre  of  ground  is  ten  pi  unds.  It  delights  molt 

iP  a  rich  warm'  foil,  and  fuch  lands  , 

-I  marled,  or  limed.  About  the  middle  of  Ma>  K  . 

b’il  Ic  tit  U  cut,  and  the  proper  time  is  t.I-en  tt  begms 
to’llower  •  for  if  it  dands  much  longer,  the  lower  part. 
A-  tPe  n-ms  and  the  under  leases  will  begin  to, diy, . 
1  'ICh  w  produce  a  kfs  quantity  of  Itay.  and  t 
ha  b  well  flavoured. .  The  greatel  carc  _  tnt.f  be 

btebiu  naking  it  into  hay  ;  for  it  will  requ.re  much  . 

I  belabour  and  time  to,  dry  than  common  grafs,  and  i 
bbl  flnink  into  lefs  compafs  ;  but  if  it  be  no.  too.  radi.  . 

k  will  make  extracrchnary  rich  focd  ior  Ca  . 

ac;e  cf  tbi-b  fe^  --ny  ca«^^^ 

Sn™"  '  i-o  i:dbmi  dem  w5.h .wind  ar^  i 
kbkem;  to  prevent  which,  the  oed  ’ 
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•urn  them  into  it  the  firft  Day  about  Noon,  when  the 
dew  is  olf,  for  about  half  an  hour  ;  the  fecond  day  for 
sn  hour,  and  tne  third  day  for  two  j  and  to  on  gradu¬ 
ally  till  you  let  them  ftay  all  night.  The  heft  method 
when  cattle  are  fed  with  this  hay,  is,  to  put  it  in  racks, 
otherwife  they  will  tread  a  great  deal  of  it  down  with 

their  feet. 

•  ■ 

The  White  Dutch  clever  grows  naturally  in  moft 
pahitres,  and  is  generally  knevvn  by  the  name  of  the 
vVhite  bloney-fucK.le.  This  plant  fends  out  roots 
from  every  joint,  fo  that  it  thickens  and  makes  the 
ciofeft- fvvard  of  any  of  the  fown  gralfcs.  It  is  the 
iweetefl  feed  for  all  forts  of  cattle  yet  know  n  ;  thei  e- 
fore,  when  land  is  defigned  to  be  laid  down  for’paliure, 
with  intent  to  continue  fo,  it  fhould  be  Town  with 
the  feeds  of  this  plant.  I  he  ufual  allowance  ot  this 
feed  is  eight  pounds  to  one  acre  of  land  ;  the  lime  of 
{owing  is  Autumn,  and  if  the  feeds  grow  kindly,  it  will 
afford  a  good  crop  of  hay  the  fpring  following. 

The  Hop-clovcr  grows  naturally  among  the  graf?  in 
the  upland  paftures.  It  has  upright  branching  ifalks 
about  a  foot  high,  garnifhed  vvith  triofoliate  leaves. 
The  flowers  which  are  yellow,  grow  from  the  wings 
of  the  ftalk,  upon  long  foot  ftalks,  collected  into  oval 
heads,  having  naked  impalements  laying  over  each  ci¬ 
ther  like  fcales,  fomewhat  like  the  "flower.s  of  hops, 
from  whence  the  plant  had  the  name  of  If  op- clo¬ 
ver.  There  are  two  forts  of  this  clover  ;  the  other  is  a 
much  fmaller  plant,  and  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  None-fuch,  or  Yello  w  Hop-trefoil.  This  is  both 
finer  and  fvveeter  than  the  great  clover-grafs. 

Of  Rey-Grafs, 

This  is  a  more  hardy  fort  of  grabs,  and  will  grow 
on  any  land  ;  but  it  thrives  beft  on  four,  clayey, 
and  weeping  grounds  :  It  neither  receives  damage 
from  the  leaiching  heats  of  the  fummer,  nor  the  pierce- 
ing  frcfls  of  th^  It  is  the  Left  cf  all  winte’* 
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food  for  catlle,  the  fhoiter  it  is  eaten  the  better,  and 
it  fprings  earlier  than  any  other.  There  is  no  danger 
of  ovcritocking  it,  for  if  it  be  left  to  gi  6\y  too  much, 
the  ftalk  will  become  hard  and  ftioky.  It  is  Left  for 
horfes  and  (beep,  and  very  much  prevents  the  rot  in 
the  latter.  The  belt  way  of  fowing  it  is  with  clover  ; 
and  tl>e  common  quantity  of  feed  is  t  wo  Ixifliels  to  an 
acre  *  though  in  fome  lands  where  the  clover  is  likely 
to  fucceed  very  well,  they  fow  eight  pounds  of  clover- 
feed,  and  one  buflrel  of  rey-feed  to  an  acre,  and  this 
makes  a  crop  that  will  laid  feven  or  eight  years.  Some 
mow  it  as  hay,  and  thralT  it  for  the  feed,  which  about 
London,  a  ill  fell  from  25.  6J.  per  bufliel  to  35.  An 
acrec-f  grafs  will  fometlmes  produce  four  or  five  quarts 
cf  feed'.  If  at  any  Time  a  held  of  this  grafs  is  toimd 
to  grow  thin,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  drew  on  alufhcl 
cf  the  feed,  and  roll  it  with  a  wooden  roller,  and  the 
plants  rif.ng  from  this  addition  will  make  the  whole 
crop  fuidcientlv  thick.  Rey-grafs  has  this  peculiar 
advantage,  that  it  kills  weeds  without  any  other  fown 
idant  ;  evea  thidles  cannot  grow  among  it.  ^  When 
the  rev-grafs  Is  cut  for  hay  lx:fore  perfectly  ripe,  the 
hay  the  better  ;  but  the  feed  will  not  grow  lo  well. 
nvu.M  the  feed  is  newly  thraiTed,  it  mud  not  be  mid 
mo  thick!  for  it  isver>  apt  to  heat  and  ferment,  and 


0/  Lucerne. 

be  fown  from  the  beginning  of 
f  Mav,  but  the  bed  time,  if  the  wea- 
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^ionld^not  have  their  fdl  allowance  of  corn  ;  the  Id- 
ecrn,  in  a  great  meafure,  anfweretli  the  purpofe  of 
both  corn  and  Jiay.  It  is  alfo  the  moft  profitable  of 
any  fort^  of  fodder  to  feed  horfes  with  in  the  fummer, 
hv  mowing  and  giving  it  to  them  green.  If  the- land 
i.S.good,  the  produce  is  incredii  le  ;  and  according'to 
the  guodnefs  and  depth  of  the  foil,  fo  will  the  crops- 
tc.  One  acre,  it  it  takes  well,  is  fuppofed  to  keep, 
tivee  horfes  all  the  year.  It  purges  in  fpring,  and. 
wail  make  any  cattle  fat  .in  a  fewv clays. , 


oaint  i'Oin. 


Ih^^  h>eft'tim.e  for  fowing  thi<i  plant  is  in  autumn,, 
^%iri  the  heginningof  Auguft  to  the  aid  of  September  •  ' 
A  any  other  grain  is  mixed  with  it,  then  f)w  it  ki 
fpi  hig,  from  tne  oeginning  of  February  till  the  end  of- 
March..;  the  earlier  it  is  fown  in  either  feaioii  the  I  vt- 
ter,  and  it  willrh^i^/e  by  far  the  belt  if  Town  by  itfel.f. 
h  iH  eiteemed  ojie  of  the  be{f  kinds  of  grafs,  beciufe 
of^^rts  long  continuance  and  bulk  :  in  many  lands  it 
will  laid  twenty  or  ihirty  yeaio.  If  \  ou  rtierve  it  fc-r 
mowing,  it  mud  be  l-dd  up  by  the  latter  endrif  M.uch  ; 
and  the  t’lne  cd  cutting  it  is  when  it  i'egins  to  flowe«y 
which  is  generally  ah. out.  the  middle  of  iVlay.  Jt  is  an 
tX(..eilent  hay  for  horfas,  and  the  befl  food  forgie.j?:' 
cattle,  ekecjally  in  theJpring.  It  produces  abund- 
t4]ioe  of  n'iibc,  and  tl,e  biittcr  liiat  is  made  (.  f  it  is 
ex'„eeding  good.  U  muff  be  fov^tni  in  far  greater  quan¬ 
tities^  than  the  clover- feed,  beoaufe  it  is  much  larger 
and^lighter.  k  ou  need  not  be, afraid  of  Towing  it  too 
tliicK,  becaufc  it  the  looner  docks  tlje  ground,  and  de- 
Froys  a!i  thie  other  grats  and  weeds.  It  muft  not  be 
fed  the  hrlt  year,  efpecially  u  iih  great  cattle,,  as  the 
f.vecti  els  of  it  wdl  j  ru'voke  tite  r-tulc  to  bite  too  near 
the  ground,  and  Frge  catrlc  treadi.ig  on  it  is  a  greet 
detiiiiient,  e^'pecislly  in  wet  wc.ad.c’-  •  iheref.rcu  is. 
byd  mowing  it  the  fiift  and  idcond  inar,  as  after  that 
vut  of  danger.  The  .marling  of  Saint  Foin, 
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when  it  is  almofl  worn  out,  makes  a  great  Improve¬ 
ment  for  three  or  four  years,  and  after  that  the  grafs 
which  the  marie  produces  will  be  irear  as  good  as  the 
Saint  hoin.  If  you  fow  it  with  foot  once  in  four  or  five 
years,  It  will  increafe  prodigioufiy,  and  caufe  it  to 
laft  a  much  longer  tinrie.  It  will  thrive  on  the  pooreft 
and  molt  barren  land  we  Irave,  except  in  flreer  and 
llight  fands  ;  and  inifead  of  inipOvet ifhing,  it  wili 
coiiliderably  advance  the  land  whereon  it  g^rows,  whicn 
may  be  broke  up  and  fowii  with  corn,  tid  it  be  out  of 
heai  t,  after  which  it  may  be  fowed  wiih  Saint  hoin 

again. 

Ej'pcrc/ztj  is  a  kind  of  Saint  hoin,  and  by  fome 

re  )ptc  fuppofed  tdbe  the  fame. 

Spurry-feed  is  um  dly  fown  in  the  low-countries  twice 
in  a  fummer,  the  hrfl  lime  in  May,  th^it  it  niay  flower 
in  June  and  July  ;  and  in  Auguft  the^  feed  is  ufually 
ripe.  The  fecund  time  of  lowing  it  is  after  rye- 
harvefl,  which  grounds  are  ufually  ploughed  up ^  and 
fown  with  this  feed,  to  fupply  the  cattle  in  winter 
when  other  grafs  is  wanting. 

Of  making  Hay, 

The  farmer  may  eaflly  judge  the  proper  time  for  mow¬ 
ing  grafs  by  the  quality  of  it.  When  tl^  crop  is  very 
‘  i^reat,  it  fcould  be  cut  as  foon  as  the  bottom  of  the 
grafs  grows  yellow  :  for  if  it  Hands  longer  more  will 
beloft  by  the  quantity  of  leaves  rotted  at  the  bottom, 
and  the  ill  flavour  which  thefe  will  give  to  the  reft, 

rdhll  be  gained  by  its  growth, 

cumftances  permit  the  choice  of  time  .  fhould  he  .  heu 

the  grafs  is  in  full  Hoorn ,  t  e'^ore  the  ftalks  begin  to  hardc  n . 

and^rather  early  than  late.becaufe  the 

in  the  roots,  the  fooner  the  next  ciop  wol  ipiing  p. 

A  dew  ordiilky  morning  ‘‘‘'vuld  be  pofen 

the  grafs,  becaufe,  being  then  ulleft  of  lap,  '  ‘'j 

baft  to  the  fey  the.  When  thehigh  noon-tidc  mn  hasoi  ted 
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J-  •  ^  ,\  continuiiDg  to  mow,  with  p'reat  ad- 

r.;”  ‘‘'rr-rf  "■'*"  “ 

In  if,"'  i’ay-makers  follow  the  mowers 

s  ft  1  '■f  «d  out  the  graft, 

fte  f  al  h  r'”’  fF«=‘«»y  fo  thick  i,t. 

the  Avarth  ’  l!  ''  ‘”  ^  '*  in 

ard  ihn  '  f  svcning  make  it  into  grafs  cocks, 

Ii,  "^'™.  ’  *'  "t-'V  wither  on  tltc 

o  ,ei  '  e  ,  then  hancilt  it,  and  if  yon  iind  it  dry, make 

It  up  into  large  cock«.  li  the  weather  continues  fa- 

wurable  duiing  the  fecond-dav,  the-grafs  will,  by  that 

time,  be  fo  dry  as  to  bear  being  kept  in  ihefe  rc4s  till- 

the  aay  on  ivhich  it  ts  to  be  carted,  when  it.  ftould  be 

ipread  out  again  in  the  woniing  to  receive  at  farther 
drying. 

1  he  cocks  djould  lie  made  as  tall  atid  taper  as  roftble, 
becaufe  the  winds,  by  paliir.g  through  them,  will  dry' 
the  hay  moderately  and  equally  ;  and  tbougii  wet  tbould' 
fall  upon  them,  it  wilbnot-do  much  hurt,  bccaufe  the 

"  '.I'  off  and  the  fun  and* 

M  Iliu  icon  ary_  Inar  "li"  h:v:  ptrrCatrd' 

into  the  cocks.  T-hcfc  creks  have  therefore  a  gre<it‘ 
advantage  over  the  common,  fmall,  and  low  ones  ;  for 
if  a  rainy  feafon  comes  on,  thefe  laft  will  be  fo  thorough¬ 
ly  wetted,  that  the  wind  will  not  be  able  to  pic^e- 
fufiiciently  to  dry  them. 

It  is  a  very  great  prejudice  to  land  to  mow  it  too 
often,  except  it  be  land  that  isconftantly  mended  with 
water  floods  ;  and  therefore  where  you  have  not  that 
ccii\'en iency  once  in  three  years,  or  every  oihicr  year, 
feed  ycAir  mowing  lands  'if  you  cannot-  get  manure 
conftanlly  to  keep  them  in  heart  ;  for  feeding  is  as 
nectlfary  for  hay  ground,  as  fallowing  is  for-  corn 
ground. 
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Of  the  mancigeTiiciit  and ciiltivat  wn 
(^/'Wheat  and  Barley. 

\'%l  HEAT  requires  more  tillage  tii  an  any  otlier 
\^V  crop  whatever  ;  and  with  this  theie  mult  be 
allowed  a  proper  quantity  of  manure  ;  the  ground  can 
never  be  too  fine,  but  it  may  ealily  be  too  rich  rt  nh 
dune/  hen  the  land  has  a  great  deal  of  ploughing  , 

-  moderate  enrichment,  and  the  corn  IS  fow n  early,  the 

produce  is  a  large  crop  with  (hort  ftraw  and  a  full  ear, 
C  on  the  contrary,  a'^great  deal  of  dung  and  late  fou.- 
ing  feed,  the  ftalk,  but  the  ear  does  not  come  to  fo 

^'Notwithftanding  dung  is  themoft 
for  \>hcat  land,  yet  in  moft  cafes  it  is  the  worft  of  a  , 
thbirtueof  it  being  irregularly  conveyed  to  thegrou:^. 
and  it  bein^  always  productive  of  weeds.  tMaile, 

pWghi.p “  rf*.  foii  »il“S- 
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fowing  wiieat,  but  this  will  fuccced  tlie  beTt  of  f  ^ 
Jf  the  ground  has  been  well  p-epared  hv  !h  / 

plou^h,„gs  and  has  received  the  due  beLhts"  S'the 

air  It  will  now  be  rich  and  ft  for  fervice 
wheats  require  the  ftroneeV  fftk  ■'  o  ^ 

of  .;no,L,  c.d,3:rs  s 

land  be  hrm.  flrong,  and  naiurailv  clavev  It  f  11 
dreiied  by  manure  and  tillage,  it  \vi!l  Lar  the  P  / 
^  i.s  the^fineff  of  ad.  It  s Cf  f 

have  a  reddilh  eaf  and  evf  he  f 

th^  r  .  ,  ’  of  theoroin  l-it: 

ooi?!:  fei'if  f 

thathafa  n  ’"omv,  but  rich,  or  one 

‘'"f 

*e  h„„„£,i  I”'.  ';*!«» 

ikio  ofikt  kl,„aiT”S  "'d'"'  ■  "'= 

^)‘n’n  •  ij  ^ hdviiicr  ’a  verv* 

tnni  Ikin,  vields  a  rreat  de-dl  nf  4^^  j  i-N  ^  ^e^y 

'T'l  '/•  .  or  noor  and  little  br-jn 

X  he  next  fort  IS  called  tb^  1' //  t  “Je  cran, 

.heft  in  a  gravelly  or  chalkvf  J’^.f^rhirvield' 
than  either  of  the  former  '  if  ;  i  ,  •  "’"’'c 

..oft  of  ,1.0 «™. %.  i' 

the  gram  is  rather  thick  hut  the  fl  *  •  of 

white,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it'i.'wi" 

The  /T/nVr //  W  flrould  ft  hwnon  f 
I,«l.>  loo,n,  i.,di,»E  f„E.  „  IL" '.u'irfcf 

and 
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arid  a  thick  ear,  uhicli  is  rough  when  ripe,  occafioncd 
l)y  the  feveral  hiifks  which  cover  each  grain.  It  is  a 
liarciy  and  dlrong  wheat  in  the  growth,  and  is  lefs 
i'uhje;d  to  accident  by  blight  and  mildew  than  any 
other.  I'he  ikin  is  a  pale  yellow,  the  grains  are  large, 
found  and  heavy,  and  produce  a  great  deal  of  flour, 
anci  little  bran. 

In  low  lands  where  the  foil  will  be  more  damp  than 
what  fuiis  the  generality  of  this  grain,  there  is  one  that 
tvill  anfwer  t  this  is  called  the  Double-eared  IV he  at  \ 
it  requires  a  ilill  foil  to  keep  it  upright,  and  moremoi- 
ftiire  than  the  others.  The  ftraw  of  this  is  white,  the 
erar  yellowilh,  but  of  a  dulky  caft  ?  it  affords  a  great 
deal  of  good  flour,  but  not  equal  to  the  foregoing. 

\^d1en  the  farmer  has  chofen  his  feed,  the  next  con- 
fideration  muff  be  to  prepare  it  for  the  ground  byfleep- 
ing  ;  which  is  done  as  follows  :  diflblve  in  \vatv.r  as 
much  fait  as  will  make  an  egg  fwim,  then  add  fo  much 
moie  ^  11  ir  this  up,  and  then  put  into  a  common  tub 
of  it  two  pounds  and  a  half  cf  allum  beat  to  powder  , 

If  ir  it  up  and  put  in  the  wheat  ;  let  it  ftand^  thirty-nve 
b.ours,  then  draw  oil  the  liquor,  and  cover  it  over  wan 
■Hacked  lime  fifted,  and  it  will  be^fit  for  fowing.  To 
ileep  more  corn,  add  fredi  ingredients,  and  fo  go  on 

till  a.ll  is  done.  ■,  r  n  i  t 

VMien  the  corn  is  in  the  ground,  and  a  fmall  pl^gh 
has  been  carried  along  all  the  furrows,  they  will  be 
clean,  and  free  for  the  difeharge  of  water and  no  tar- 
tlier  attendance  is  required  till  the  blade  is  come  up  ; 
when,  if  it  be  neither  too  poor  nor  rank,  all  that  neca 
be  done  is  rolling*  the  grouncl.  .  This  Ibould  be  done 
with  a  Ihdtt  roller  in  damp  foils,  and  with  a  heavier  in 

o 

'if  the  crop  be  too  rank,  the  rightmetliotl  is  to  mow 
it,  becaufe  the  feet  of  the  mowers  will  fufficiently  an- 

fw'er  the  puipofe  of  the  roller.  •  .  - 

When  the  crop  is  poor,  the  bell:  metliod  is  to  put 

flieep  to  eat  down  the  I  lade.  ° 

thefe  creatures,  with  the  perfpiraltoij  of  their  bod  , 

B  is 
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IS  j  firengthening  to  tbe  crop,  that  it  will  fpring  up 
<miazingl3\  If  it  Ihould  want  further  refrcrnmcnt,  give 
Jt  a  top-dreiling  of  foot,  pigeon’s  dung,  hog’s  di;ng,* 

i  ^  n  r  ot  fowing  them  is  by  ti.c 

hand,  fprinkling  them  as  corn  is  fown  ;  and  the  belt 

iimeison  acalmday,  and  wlienit  appears  iikelv  to  rain. 

•  A  Should  be  taken  to  guard  againfr  tiie  rooks 

juit  at^the  time  when  the  wheat  is  fh.ooting  up.  '1  hefe 
inifchievous  birds  perceive  its  fprouting  much  fooner 
than  the  farmer  can,  and  arc  led  bv  the  n^oot  to  pick 
Jt  up.^  The  farmer  fliould  be  no  lefs  attentive  in  keep- 
Jng  his  land  free  from  weeds.  This  may  I  e  done  with 
a  mall  kind  of  hoe,  which,  if  ufed  among  the  wb.cat 

before  the  ground  is  cc\'ered  by  the 
blades  of  corn,  will  efiedually  eradicate  all  the  w  eeds, 
efpecially  if  this  work  be  done  in  dry  weather  ;  le- 
caufe,  being  fmalj,  they  then  boon  wither  and  die.  if 
1  ie  gmund  happens  to  be  very  full  of  weeds,  it  may  le 
neceliary  to  go  over  it  a  fecond  time,  about  a  fort¬ 
night  after  the  firlh,  to  cut  up  thofe  which  may  have 
een  too  fmall  to  be  noticed.  By  this  means  the  corn 
V.  I  be  kept  clean,  and  there  will  not  be  time  for  new 
weeds  to  grow  fo  as  afterwards  to  do  it  any  great  pre- 
ju  ice  .  for  the  ground  will  be  fo  much  fliaded  by  t.he 
corn,  that  the  rveeds  rvill  thereby  be  kept  down,  infuch 
mmmeras  not  to  ripen  their  feeds  before  harvefi. 

^  1  ne  time  of  cutting  the  corn  Ihould  be  a  little  before 
IS  I  ipe,  becaufe,  as  it  fhould  always  be  fome  lime 
on  t^e  ground,  it  wn’ll  continue  ripening  during  that 
lime.  Vvhile  the  w^eeds  fade,  the  ear  hlls  :  the  new- 
out  (talk  receives  fome  nourifhment,  and  the  dews  w  ill 
.get  into  the  ear,  and  fwell  the  grain.  The  hotter  the 
e^^lon  IS,  the  more  danger  there  is  in  letting  the  corn 
Uand  to  be  too  ripe  on  the  ground.  When  it  is  fit  for 
ran  \  lag  m  the  greateft  ©are  muft  betaken  to  lay  it 
.  ecui .  ]  om  V  erm  ir.  I  he  bed  method,  and  what  keeps 
u  me  mod  fecure  and  fweeted,  is,  to  place  it  in 
t  .ige  Hacks  out  of  doors.  And  the  mod  ctlhchial  me¬ 
thod  of  fccuring  it  is  by  rail-ng  the  Hack  upon  caped 

dones. 
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ftones,  for  tl'e  capfione  being  eonfidcvably. broad,-  nor¬ 
thing  can  creep  up  the  other  and  get  over  it.  By  this, 
method  corn  will  be  fafe  from  weather  and  vermin 
many  years.  After  it  is  flacked  it  muft  be  thatched  ; 
or,  it  th  n  cninot  be  done,  it  miift  be  fecared  by  a 
moveahle  cover.  * 

d'he  next  confideration  is  the  threfhing  of  the  wheat  :• 
the  beft  lime  for  which  is  warm  dry  weather,  or  a  clear 
frofl  ;  becaufe  at  thefe  times  the  grain  will  come  cut 
of  the  htrk  much  eafier.  Nothing  now  remains  but 
the  cleaning  of  the  corn,  and  no  pains  Aiould  be  fpared 
to  do  this  effccdually.  dlie  beginning  of  the  cleaning; 
Ihcmld  always  be  by  a  long  caft,  from  one  end  of  the 
barn  to  the  other,  and  it  fltould  be  finifhed  by  the  fan,. 

Having  gone  through  the  whole  progrefs  of  cultivar 
tino-  wheat,  we  lluill  now  proceed  lo  defci'be  the  cuB 


ti  vat  ion 


0/Barley. 

The  moft  proper  time  for  fowlng  Barley  is  rather 
difficult  to  determine.  The  various  kinds  (cf  which  we 
fhall  fpeak  hereafter;  make  a  confiderable  difbcrence 
but  in  the  cemmen  fort  there  is  the  w'hcle  fpring  for 
the  choice.  If  the  foil  be  dry  the  feed  Ihould  be 
into  the  ground  early  ;  but  in  a  more  moift  fob  it 
fhould  be  fown  later.  The  latter  end  of  January  is  the 
beft  for  very  dry  and  warm  lands  ;  the  begir  ning  of 
March,  in  general,  is  a  better  time  for  the  other.. 
Atril  is  not  too  late  to  fow^  Barley  after  turnips  wnth 
a  profpebl  of  a  good  crop,  and  even  in  the  beginning, 
of  May,  if  the  turnips  are  not  eaten  on  looner,  a 
Rood  crop  may  be  raifed,  cbiifing  a  right  kind.  In 
general  the  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  Maicb 

may  be  efteemed  the  beft  time.  ^  r  it 

Proper  confderation  miift  be  had  with  refpea  to  the 
choice  of  the  Barley  for  feed.  Though  therc  f.re  fevi- 

ral  kinds,  yet  there  is  one  general  rule  «U_ca  bo  .. 

equally  of  all ;  it  is  that  whatever  betbekmd, 

2i  ^ 
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brought  from  a  remote  place,  and  from  a  foil  different 
from  that  on  which  it  is  intended  to  be  fown.  'I  he 
common  kind  of  Barley  fown  with  us  is  the  long-eared 
kind,  which  is  known  by  the  namie  of  Common  Barley. 

In  the  Ncthern  counties  they  fow  a  kmd,  called  from 
the  lliape  of  the  ear  SquareBai  ley,  and  by  feme  Bore  and 
Big.  This  is  a  hardy  kind,  and  fucceeds  in  fiili'hnds, 
where  the  other  fails.  In  feme  parts  of  England  thev 
alfo  cultivate  the  Naked  Barley,  fo  called,  l  eciufe 
there  are  no  awns  at  the  ear  ;  and  befcle  thefe  we  have 
a^very  valuable  kind,  the  Patney  Bailey,  or  Rath  Ripe 
Isarle}^  which  is  of  excellent  fervice  to  thofe  wliocan- 
]ict  get  d'icir  land  ready  in  time  for  the  comm-on  kind  ; 
becaufe  it  may  be  fown  very  late,  and  )'et  come  to  a 
'good  harveft,  requiring  but  ten  or  eleven  Aveeks  for  its 
growth.  To  thefe  may  be  added  another  kind,,  called 
the  Sprat  Barley,  and  by  fome  the  Battle-door  Bark->-,, 
’which  in  many  Places  vn’II  prove  'cerv  advantageous. 
Whichever^  of  thefe  kinds  t!ie  firmer*  finds  his  lands 
rcioft  fit  to  levar,  he  nujfl  chcofe  the  fed  corn  clean, 
found,  firm,  an/J  heav}’. 

'I  he  fquare  Barley  requires  time  in  the  ground, 
and  muft  be,  therefore,  fown  fujitii  of  all.  Pit¬ 
ney  Barley  needs  not:  be  got  info  the  ground  till  April, 
and  will  even  bear  to  be  fown  as  hue  as  May.  The 
bef  feafon  for  fowing  comn'ion  Barley  is  lire  middle 
of  March  :  the  Battle-door  kind  may  be  a  little  earlier, 
amd  the  Naked  Barley  fhiould  be  about  the  fame  time 
with  the  Common. 

'  The  farmer  may  be  led,  by  the  particuhr  circumllan- 
res  of  his  land,  to  one  or  otherof  the  three lefs  com¬ 
mon  kinds  ;  but  in  general  the  tine  1  mg-eared  Barley 
is  the  fort  he  fhould  cultivate,  becaufe  it  anfwers  ex¬ 
cellently  for  all  purpofes  ;  but  if  his  land  fnould  not  be 
properly  prepared  for  this,  he  may  ufe  the  Patney  kind. 

The  next  confideration  is  the  Oeeping  cf  the  feed- 
corn,  which  muft  be  done  thus  :  Diifolve  in  foft  rivci 
water  as  much  fait  as-wdll  make  an  egg  fv'.  im,  and  then 
add  one  third  the  weight  more. 

To 
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To  a  tub  of  this  throw  in  a  peck  of  ft  one  lime,  and 
itir  it  about  till  the  lime  is  well  flaked.^  Then  put  the 
ieed-corn  into  a  large  ''’■efTel  of  water  ^  ftir  it  about,  and 
ikim  oil  all  the  light  grains  ;  put  the  good  corn  into 
the  liquor,  and  let  it  ftand  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  put 
in  allum  at  the  rate  of  about  one  ounce  to  every  gallon 
of  the  liquor.  This  muft  be  firft  diffolved  in  water, 
and  ftand  to  be  cold,  and  it  muft  then  be  put  to  the  reft  e 
after  this  the  whole  muft  ftand  twelve  hours  more,  and 
then  the  liquorbeing  drawn  oft  by  the  tap,  the  corn  mult 
he  fpread  upon  the  tic  or,  and  fom.e  ftaked  lime  in 
der  Id'ted  over  it,  till  the  grains  are  well  covered,  dhis 
done,  it  will  be  ready  for  fowing  ;  and  if  the  ground 
be  bkewife  ready,  the  crop  will  be  the  greater.  The 
time  of  fteeping  muft  be  varied,  according  lo  tne  e^i  y 
or'hu-e  feafon .  The  Patney  Bailey,  c\hich  is  not  fown 
till  ihe  end  of  April,  Ibould  be  fteeped  four  hours  niore 
tkan  the  Cemmen  :  and  if  it  be  not  fown  tul  May, 
it  muft  lie  in  the  fteep.ingtub  twoor  three  hours  longer. 

d  he  belt  loll  for  Barley- is  a  good  liciilcam,  not  too 
f  indy  :  it  will  alfo  grow  very  well  upon  gi  avclly  lanc^ 
where  there  is  a  good  bottom  of  mould,  and  upon  chal- 
kv  foib,  with  proper  dreTng.  bandy  ground  hafterrs 
up  the  Rath  Ripe  Barley,  but  it  requires  a  great  deal 
of  manure.  The  method  of  fowing  Barley- de|^ids  in 
a  creat  meafure  on  the  nature  or  the  land.  \  hen  k 
'  of  a  light  kind  nothing  is  better  than  the  ^wing  by 
broad-cuft  all  over  the  ground,  and  plowing  it  in  p  but 
this  will  not  do  in  hard  foils.  M  hen  the  land  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  firmer  in  is  nature,  but  ftill  fandy,  the  beft  vvay  is 
10  fow  the  Barley  after  the  plough,  and  then  hai row 
•  • 

\\'ehave  already  the  ufe  of  the  Patney  Barley': 

tl-i  Common  kind  is  tit  for  moderate  foils  well  tiled, 
and  I'jra  middle  feafon  of  fowinij  :  the  others  ha?e 
their  particular  ufes,  which  we  fltall  here  mention. 
When  bVnd  is  too  heavy  and  too  damp  for  the fe,  the 
Sonare  Bariev  is  to  be  fown  early,  and  with  mcx.eratc 
'ftceurftg.  if  the  farmer  has  a  ftift  damp  foil,  wbicn  is 
•  -  ^  2  dijftcuiily 


diiTiCJ^tly  got  jnto  a  condition  of  this  kind  of  crop, 
let  him  gct^it  into  as  good  order  as  he  c.^n  the  be- 
ginnmg  of  February,  and  then  fow  Spart  Bailey  upon 
Jt.  The  moifiiiie  in  fuch  a  foil  will  feed  alargeftalk 
and  a  good  ear.  Laftly,  if  the  field  dcfigned  for  Bar¬ 
ley  be  claj^ey  and  flift,  yet  by  its  ftuation  is  dry,  the 
kind  of  Barley  fliould  be  the  Naked,  and  this  fhould 
be  fown  not  later  than  the  firfi  week  in  March. 

After  the  feed  is  fown,  it  is  effentially  necefTary  to 
roll  the  ground.  The  loofe  foil  requires  this  moll,  and 
it  always  lays  the  mould  clofe  to  the  roots,  and  at  the 
fame  time  prepares  thy  ground  for  harveft.  And  when 
the  Barley  has  been  up  three  weeks  or  a  month,  it  w'ill 
be  proper  to  roll  it  over  with  a  weighty  roller,  which 
w  ill  again  prefs  the  earth  clofe  loiliC  roots  of  the  corn, 
and  thereby  prevent  the  fun  and  air  from  penetrating 
the  ground,  which  w'ill  he  of  lingular  fervice  in  dry 
feafons  ;  and  this  rolling  of  it  Lefore  it  lialks,  will 
caufe  it  to  tiller  out  into  a  greater  numberof  flalks  ;  fo 
that  if  the  plants  fhould  be  thin,  this  w  ill  caufe  them 
to  fpread  in  fuch  manner  as  to  fill  the  ground,  and 
likewife  firengthen  the  fialks.  Particular  care  muft 
be  taken  to  keep  it  clear  of  weeds. 

Jf  the  corn  grows  too  rank,  as  it  is  foiriciimcs  apt  to 
do  in  a  wxt  fpring,  mow'ing  is  then  much  beuer  than 
feeding  it ;  becaufe  the  fcyihe  takes  off  culy  the  rank 
tops,  but  the  fheep  feed  upon  all  indifferently  :  nor 
fhould  they  even  in  any  cafe  be  left  upon  it  too  long, 
becaufe,  being  particularly  fond  of  tbe  fwcet  end  of  tiie 
fialk  next  the  root,  they  will  bite  fo  clofe  as  to  injure 
tbe  future  p;rowth  of  the  plant. 

Barley  is  ripe  wiien  the  red  roan  is  gone  oft,  when 
the  ears  droop  and  fall,  as  it  w’cre,  double  againft  the 
flrawq  and  the  ftalks  have  loft  their  verdure,  jf  it 
happen  to  be  full  of  weeds,  it  muft  lie  in  the  fwarth  till 
they  are  dry.  it  is  not  apt  to  fl  ed  ;  l-ui  in  wcl  w'eaihcr 
it  will  be  inclined  to  fpeut  or  grow  nuifly  ;  and'there- 
fore  every  fair  day  after  rain  it  Ihould  I  e  flicck  up  and 
turned  j  and  when  it  is  tolerably  dry,  let  it  I  c  made  up 

into 
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into  Cv;cks  ;  but  be  careful  never  to  I.ouTe  it  till 
iborougbly  dry,  left  it  mow-burn,  which  will  make  it 
malt  worfe  than  if  it  had  fpired  in  the  field.  The  com¬ 
mon  produce  of  Barley  is  two  or  three  quarters  upen 
an  acre. 


C  H  A  P.  III. 


Of  the  culture  of  Oats  a?d  Rye. 
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V  A  T  S  wiil  grow  on  almoft  any  foil,  but  the 
vJ'  richeft  will  produce  the  greateit  proi'n.  They 
\\  iU  fuccced  extremely  w  ell  upon  a  wlreat  or  barley 
ftubl  le,  and  the  ground  mufi  he  thus  prepared  for  them, 
lit  November  throw'  it  up  in  broad  land  to  have  tire 
U'nefit  of  the  fnow  and  frofts  ;  and  in  January  fol¬ 
lowing  give  it  a  very  good  deep,  and  careful  plowing. 
\M-,ere  -L  very  I'sjht  ground  is  intended  for  Oats,  oi'.e 
lilowing  will  be  enough  :  hmt  when  -the  1  romy  or 
heavier  foils  have  two  plcwings  for  Oatp,  the  crop  is 
alw  ays  the  better,  and  the  ground  is  left  in  a  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  condition.  ...  r  i  •  ■ 

■f  here  are  five  kind  of  Oats  ;  the  principle  of  tvhicn  ■ 

are  the  White  Oat,  which  is  the  heft  of  all  ;  anci  the 
Flack  Oat.  The  other  kinds  are,  the  Grey  and  tre 
Ked  Oat ;  and  the  Naked  0,t,  fo  called,  1  ecaufe  there 
are  no  Keads  to  the  hufts.  The  white  Oat  is  apt  to 
grow  rank  in  the  flraw  andllade  ;  tire  blaCK  much  leE 
fo  :  therefore,  where  ground  is  very  rank,  th_e  Uack 
Oat  is  to  be  preferred.  In  the  choice  of  the  feed  lie 
largeft,  heavieft,  and  firmeft  is  the  left  ;  and  of  what- 
eve°  nature  the  land  is,  whi  h  is  to  be  fow  n  «'uh  them 
they  lliould,  if  poll  l  ie,  be  obtained  from  one  9^''" 
contrary  quality.  The  Oat  will  grow  on  any,  dry  or 


moift  tough  or  light  earth  ;  but  it  will  fuccted  left  if 
brought  from  a  light  to  a  tirm  land,  or  from  a  moiit 
to  a  dr3n  It  th.c  iod  and  raanagement  be  right,  the 
wnue  Oats  ^vi[l  yield  better  than  thebiack  confderably. 

The  ^leed  ihould  be  ilightly  fteeped,  as  it  will  be  of 
great  aavaiitage  to  the  crop  y  but  no  other  ingredient 
Itould  be  tiled  dian  common  iait.  Twice  as  much  fait 
ihould  l.eallowea  to  tne  water  as  it  i>  neceiTarv  lc>make 
and  iime  muif  be  lifted  o'/er  titem  \\hjle 

ver^r  wet. 

fhe  \'Vnite  O  it  ihouid  be  fown  abcut  the  latter  enel 
■of  February  ;  the  ELmk  Qua  week  or  ten  da:,s  bo-e’-. 
The  f  n-mer  is  fittell  for  low  ground,  and  the . Inter  frr 


fuch  as  is  higher.  Th; 
the  vVhite. 


bV  lek  m; 


>s  f 
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the  White.  •  d'he  fame  ioit  Ihould  ne-eer  he  ivepeate  dy 
fonui  ;  but  ihe  feed  exclianged  irom  r  ear  to  \  ern',  (..-tlier- 

wiie  the  kind  will  be  hi} /tor  they  Ibvays  de/ener^' 


<aie  in  tite  ground  ilwy  wu.ii  reout-’e 


When  the  Oats 
nomOie  cue  Uil  the  cegmning  of  -April,  vr  Uen  it  w  irl 
b<c  a  gry  it  btv. cHt  to  ii-,L-  crop  to  rcli  th.  hclU  clVccU’Iv 
li  It  be  ;i  I'ght,  !oo!e  foil.  This  fixe,-  '  ‘  ' 


Li'e  ine'Ui>  r  t'  >■ 


their  roots,  and  they  grow  after  it  with  fre;h  vwt>u'' 


r> 

M 


It  may  he  repeated  alter  fome  time,  but  I  efore  live  (talks, 
rife  to  be  ro  hum  as  to  luiderby  breakinga  Ore  it  Ciie 
n-iLifi  be  taken  to  kee'p  the  ground  cL-ar  of  -wee  F. 

ihe  pi  cue  I  time  lor  cull  in  g  the  Oit  is,  a  l;id*.  befc''e 
it  tp  fiiily  ]  !pe  5  ior  it  u  ill  inipro'^e  hp'  K  jr:p  ca;  the 
ground.  But  if  the  V'vTdte  Ode  be  the  kind  ,  mb  c,  u- 
t-ion  ot  c.iuing  them  Omeyhat  before-'full  riponefs  is 
yet  more  eTential  ;  becaiife' it  is  necOfapy  upon  ^•;|  .ra- 
counts,  that  this  crop  lie  a  little  upon- the  ground f  aftec 
cutting,  aiuci  the  \s  nite  is  apt  to  died  in  lyinvt^  j|  g  has 
been  ripe  before  if  was  cut.  in  tlwd  cafe,  hm\c'-er,  a 
proper  limie ation  midl  be  conltdered  ;  for  il  the  Cix'.p 
be  Cut  too  green-,  tlie  guatin  wdul'  not  fv'>'ejl,d.Hi-t  on  tl  e 
conu-ary  it  wiil^fln  ink.  7‘he  right  time  is  a!  oiU  four 
or  five  da\s  before  the  ftiite  or  o  ipenefs,  W  heddht'V 
are  ripe,  tlie  Itiaw'  tuins  yellcu',  the  giudn  'boct'mes 
hardjf-aiid  die  Ci>aii  pegms  to^open  aiiel  lb  civ  tbc  lecdr 

If 
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If  the  farmer  fhould  chufe  to  raife  Oats  by  the  nc\v 
method  of  drill  and  horfe-  I'oeing  Injilaandiy,  beniuft 
j  lant  them  in  double  rows,  with  fx  feet  intervals  :  the 
ground  muft  be  deej  ly  plowed  \\  here  the  rows  Hand, 
and  the  bed  on  which  die  ro\^■s  are  raifed,  muft  be  car¬ 
ried  up  as  high  as  it  will  well  band  above  the  level  of 
the  reft  of  the  ground.  The  diftance  oi  the  two  rows 
from  each  other  fliould  be  ftfteen  inches.  As  foon  as- 
the  plantsare  above  the  ground,  they  fr.ould  l  e  pertedl- 
ly  well  hoed  between  the  rows,  which  will  entirely  pre¬ 
vent  the  growing  of  weeds.  After  ten  d-iys  more,  the 
horfe-lice  ftiould  be  brought  into  the  broad  intervals, 
and  they  rnouid  be  thoroughly  well  broke  ;  this  \\  ill 
give  a  frefii  growth  to  the  young  pdants,  liut  care  muft 
i)e  taken  not  to  ceme  fo  near  the  beds  as  to  injure  them. 
After  this  the  whole  is  to  be  left  to  nat'g.e,  till  the  ftalks, 
are  found,  and  have  grown  five  or  1  x  inches  above  the_ 
u'l'ound,  then  there  muft  be  another  horfe-hcc  ing,  and  in 
Ihe  fame  manner.  The  crop  muft  then  be  manapdex- 
addy  as  thofe  raifed  in  the  common  metnods,  ana  tliC 
Oats  will  be  very 

The  meal  of  Oats  makes  tolerable  good  bread,  is 
the  common  food  of  the  country  people  in  the 
In  feme  places  beer  is  made  with  the  nt  its 

principal  ufe  is  for  the  food' of  horfes,  ^for  which  pur^ 
pofc  it  is  reckoned  very  wholefome,  being  fweet,  and 
of  and  cpien ing  nature  ;  but  it  muft  not  be  mera 

before  it  has  fweated  in  the  mow,  or  barn,  ^  or  been 
otberwife  dried,  left  it  fbiould  prove  too  laxative,  anci 

iiurt  them. 

O/  R  Y  E. 

There  are  two  forts  of  this  grain,  vi/.  the  psy 
which  is  fitteft  for  winter  fowing  ;  and  the  Imall  ije 
for  fpring.  The  large,  or  winter  rye  is  the  ft'O-Vy 
and  hardiefl,  and  is  generally  fown  on  POgt  pV 

or  iHriy  foa»,  ^ 

rain 


gravelly,  ui  inuuy 

\Micn  it  is  fown  the  ground  muft  be 
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rain /dllb,  even  after  it  is  fown,  before  the  rve  is  come 
up.  It  will  rot  in  the  earth.  It  u  ill  ripen  much  earlier 
on  a  light  land  than  a  cold  flirt'  ground,  and  bv  con- 
nnuing  to  fotv  it  m  fuch  a  foil  for  tu-o  or  three  years. 
It  will  t,c  rorivarded  fo  much  as  to  ripen  a  naonth  earlier 
than  inat  ivhichhas  been  raifed  upon  ftrong  cold  ground. ' 
for  this  reafon  thole  who  are  obliged  to  fow  rye  to¬ 
ward  fpring,  generally  provide  themfelves  with  this 
eii  ly  feed.  A  little  fprinklingof  dung  or  mud,  though 
It  be  but  halt  the_  quantity  commonly  ufed  for  other 

cern  land,  will,  if  laid  upon  the  rye  ground,  greatly 
advance  the  crop.  j  o  >  b  j 

If  a  harveft  crop  is  exp.efled,  it- is  abfoliilely  neceff- 
ary  to  fleep  the  rye,  the  ingredients  for  which  are  only 
common  fait  and  allum.  The  fait  to  be  put  into  the 
water  til  it  makes  an  egg  fwim,  and  then  half  fo  much 
more  to  be  added  ;  and  after  twelvehcurs  fleeping,the 
allum  to  be  put  in,  an  ounce  to  every  gallon.'  When 
the  whole  has  flood  twelve  hours  longer,  the  liquor  mull: 
be  dratyn  off,  aiid  the  feed  fpread  on  a  fleor,  and  cov¬ 
ered  pic. c  vytth  flaked  lime,  ffted  over  it,  after  which 
It  IS  immediately  to  be  fawn.  The  uuial  allowance 
IS  ttvo  bufliels  ot  feed  to  an  acre,  or,  if  it  be  new-  broke 
up  grmmd,  or  land  fubjeih  to  worms,  about  a  peck  more, 

and  the  produce  of  each  acre  will  generally  amount  to 
about  twenty  bulhels. 

The  fmall  Rye  may  be  fown  in  the  fpring,  about 

the  fame  time  aspats,  and  ufually  ripens  as  foon  as  the 

other  fort';  but  if  the  feafon  prove  wet,  it  is  apt  to 

run  much  to  ftraw,  and  the  grain  is  generally  lighter 

diant.ie  other.  The  principle  ufe  of  this  fort'is  to  re- 

io\y  lands  where  the  crop  has  failed  that  was  fown  in 
autumn. 

When  this  corn  is  ripe  its  ftraw  turns  yellow,  its 
Mr  hangs  and  the  grain  is  hard,  it  is  not  very  apt  to 
med,  and  dierefore,  if  it  le  weedy,  it  Ihould  be  on  the 
ground  a  week  or  ten  daj  s  after  it  is  wet  (if  the  weeds 
do  not  dry  fooner)  before  it  be  bound  up  ;  for  other¬ 
wise  thefe  weeds  will  gi\e  in  the  bain,  make  the  Rye 


I 
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not  threfli  well,  and  render  it  mud}'.  But  as  this  grain 
w'll  gro  Y  in  the  ear  focner  than  any  otVer,'  if  it  be 
wet,  particular  care  muff  be  taken,  efreci'dly  if  rain 
comes  on,  to  turn  it  at  Iccad  once  in  two  or  three  days, 
and  lay  the  ears  upon  the  hubble,  as  high  above  the 
ground  as  poflible.  This  will  help  to  preferve  it  from 
luirtful  inoiiiure  :  but  if  it  be  cut  in  uerfebtlv  dry 
Aveather,  and  without  weeds,  it  may  be  houfed  ;  s  it  is 
reaped. 

Rve  is  generally  ufed  for  bread,  either  alone,  or 
mixed  with  wheat,  in  which  fla  lC  it  is  called  mefling 
corn.  It  likewife  yields  a  ftrong  fpirit  when  diflil- 
led  ;  and,  if  bowed  only  fordrefbng  of  land,  is  of  great 
fervice  to  llw  ground  v\here  it  is  ploughedin  green  and 
fucculent.  'iiiis  |-lmt  is  alfo  Town  in  atiUimii  to  great 
advanta^t^^e,  purpofely  tor  green  feed  for  cattle,  particu¬ 
lar  foiyewes  and  L.mbs  in  the  fpring,  before  there  is 
plenty  of  grabs.  When  this  is  intended,  the  Rye 
fliould  be  fown  early,  that  it  ma}’^  liave  firength  tofur- 
nifo  eai hWodder.  In  this  light,  it  will  fupply  the 
want  of  turnips  where  they  have  failed,  or  where  their 
feafon  is  over  ;  fo  that  in  fuch  cafes,  it  is  very  good 
hulbandry  to  fow  the  land  with  Rye  tfpecially  where 
there  are  flocks  of  flieep,  which  canneu  be  well  buppoi- 
led  without  green  food  early  in  the  ipring.  Ihe  far¬ 
mer  who  has  many  foeep  fliould  coni  der,  that^urnips 
are  always  a  very  precarious  crop  ;  and  tliereiore  he 
ihould,  befide  bowing  borne  places  whh  cede  feed,  in  or¬ 
der  to  have  green  fodder,  bow  Rye  in  others,  to  guaid 
againft  accidents. 
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IV. 


O/  the  farmer  sftoch.  Containing 
the  method  of  breeding,  rcarino-. 
a7id  managing  the  Horfe  ;  tsith 
a  number  of  the  mo  ft  approved 
receipts  for  curing  the  various 
incident  to  that  sioble  he  aft. 


T-J  A  I  N  G  in  the  preceding  clvriptcrs go- e through 
^  the  culture  of  the  moll  matericd  croj  we  fh-dl 
now  proceed  to  another  article,  which  no  lefs  reouircs 
ihe  care  and  .'Uteniion  of  the  induflrious  huibandman. 
'Vhh  is  his  flock  of  cattle,  part  of  which  are  neceliarv 
for  his  fervice  in  the  execution  of  his  work,  and  pai't 
for  breeding,  for  fale,  and  for  their  products.  Under 
this  I'ead of  flock  are  comprehended  the  horfe  and  cow 
kinds,  iheep  and  hogs,  poultry,  &c.’  concerning  which 
we  idall  begin  with  the  horfe,  as  being  one  of  the  moil 
nolle  and  ufeful  animals  belonging  to  a  farm. 

Dircfiicns  for  chtifing  a  H  o  K  s  E. 

In  chilling  of  a  l^orfe  the  farnfcr  fboiild  be  careful 
that  the  body  be  of  a  proper  proportion,  not  too  fmall 
or  llender,  nor  too  large  ;  the  back  fliould  be  fil'd  it, 
cr  have  only  a  moderate  fnking  below  the  t\  iihers  ; 
for  when  a  hoi  fe  has  a  low  back,  and  i.s  higher  bthimi 
titan  before,  it  indicates  weaknefs.  liis  ribs  fltould 
be  large,  his  flanks  fmooih  and  full,  and  his  hind  parts, 
or  uppermofl  haunches,  not  rifng  higher  than  his  fhoul- 
ders.  ^I'he 


1 
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The  ne7<t  confideration  miift  be  his  vvlnd>  which  may 
eafily  be  known  by  the  motion  of  his  flanks.  A  horfe 
that  is  broken  winded  pinches  in  his  flanks  with  a  very 
flow  motion,  and  drops  them  fiiddenly  :  but  many  horfes 
breathe  thick  that  are  not  broken  winded,  which  will 
happen  in  any  horfe  that  is  foggy  and  foul  fed  without 
fufficient  exercife.  But  if  a  horfe  has  been  in  good 
keeping,  and  had  proper  exercife,  and  yet  thefefymp- 
toms  appear,  it  is  a  fign  that  there  is  fome  defeCt  either 
accidental  or  natural,  fuch  as  a  narrow  cheft,  or  fome 
cold  that  has  caufed  his  lungs  to  be  contaminated. 

The  eye  is  another  particular  which  fhould  be  well 
confidered,  though. in  this  the  beh  judges  are  often  de¬ 
ceived.  The  clearnefs  of  the  eye  is  a  fure  indication 
of  its  goodnefs  ;  but  this  is  not  all  that  fhould  be  at¬ 
tended  to  ;  the  eye-lids,  eye-brows,  &  all  the  parts  be¬ 
longing  to  it  muft  aifo  be  co'niidered  >  for  many  h©rfes> 
vvhofe  eyes  appear  clear  and  brilliant,  will  go  blind  at 
feven  or  eight  years  old.  'Be  careful  therefore  to  ob- 
ferve,  whether  the  parts  between  the  eye-lids  and  eye¬ 
brows  are  free  from  bunches,  and  the  part  round  the 
under  eye-lid  be  not  full  or  f-welled  ;  for  thefe  are  in¬ 
dications  that  the  creature’s  eyes  will  not  laft.  When 
the  eye  is  remarkably  flat  and  funk  within  its  orbit,  it 
is  a  bad  iign  ;  or  when  it  looks  dead  and  lifelefs.  The 
iris  or  circle,  that  furrounds  the  light  of  the  eye,  fhould 
bedihindf,  and  of  a  pale  variegated  cinnamon  colour  ; 
for  this  is  always  a  fure  fgii  of  a  good  eye.  ^hen 
the  horfe  is  hrlt  led  out  of  a  dark  liable  into  a  flrong 
lioht,  be  lure  to  obferve  whether  he  wrinkles  his  brow, 
an.i  looks  upwards  to  receive  more  light  ;  for  thefe  are 
indications  of  his  eyes  being  bad.  But  if  you  obferve 
that  the  demenlions  of'  the  pupil  are  large,  and  that 
they  contrad  on  his  coming  into  a  ftrong  light,  it  is 
almoft  an  infallible  fign  that  the  eye  is  good. 

The  flioulders  llioiild  be  next  confidered  in  chufng  a 
horfe  ;  they  fhould  not  be  too  much  loaded  ;  for  a  horfe 
with  heavy  fhoulders  can  never  move  well  ;  on  the 
contrary,  one  that  has  very  thin  flioulders,  with  a  nar- 
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row  chert,  the.  he  may  move  hrilJ.Iv  while  he  keen; 
iMmd  3  et  fuclvhorfo  are  generally  weak,  and  the  mo'ft 
a  ,  y  amea  in  the  fliouldcrs  ot  all  others.  A  medium 
tnerefore  fliould  be  obferved  :  for  fuch  only  are  horfes 
for  icrvace  he  careful  to  obferve  th,e  crea'ture’s  moti- 
tms,  that  toe  ftoulders,  knees,  and  parterns  all  act  to¬ 
gether  in  concert,  and  have  but  one  fpring  of  morion  ; 
loi  lach  alone  can  be  faid  to  move  well. 

l.he  hmbs  ftould  be  free  from  fpleiits  and  wind- 

is  ,  t  ftrait  cMid  not  bending  ;  tr,e  backlinews 

diongand  we  braced  ;  the  pallern  joints  clean,  and 
flee  from  1  welling  ;  and  the  hocks  lean  and  dry,  free 
ti  om  curbs,  fpavings,  and  flatelent  humours.  '' 

•  1  he  feet  fliould  be  fraooth  and  tough,  of  a  middle 
).ze,  without  wrinkle,  neither  too  hard  and  brittle,  nor 
too  tender.  The  heels  fliould  be  „„  ,,  .j^.j 

Ipongy  or  rotten,  the  frogs  horn3-anddrv,  and  theiolcs 
tomewhat  hollow,  like  the  infde  of  a  difli  or  bowl. 

_  hxclu.ye  of  fhefe  obfervations  already  enumerated, 
mere  are  feveral  other  particulars  necciran-  in  chufme  a 
hoifc.  Jt  his  head  be  large  and  fiefhy,  and  his  neck 
lie.,  and  giofs,  he  will  always  go  heavy  on  the  land, 
and  therefore  fliould  never  bechofen.  A  horfe  that 
nas  hits  hocks  diftant  and  very  wide,  feldom  moves 
well,  but  IS  apt  to  cut  and  chafe,  by  crofling  one  Ictr 
oyer  the  other.  Flefliy  legged  horfes 'are  generally  fub- 
jest  to  tne  greafe,  and  other  infirmities  of  that  kind, 
and  tnerefore  fliould  not  bechofen. 

One  very  principal  matter  is  the  temper  of  thehorfe  • 
becsiu.e  if  that.be  good,  it  greatly  augments  its  value  : 
whereas  tne  coinrary  expofes  him  to  many  accidents, 
it  ts  indeed  difficult  to  dilcover  the  temper  of  a  horfe 
without  a  proper  trial,_  which  ahvat-s  fliould  be  obtat- 
rie(>  1.  poliible.  hear  is  an  impediment  in  a  horfe’s 
temper  that  greatlv  lefTens  his  value.  A  fearful  horfe 
endangers  both  himfelf  and  his  rider,  and  many  fuch 
aie  uttcil}'  fpoilcd  and  ruined  by  the  accidents  they  are 
c;vpofed  to  from  their  timidity.  A  fearful  horfe'may 
be  almoft  known  at  lirft  fght,  by  his  crouching,  creep- 
>ng,  and  Itarting.  ^ 
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A  hor.e  is  very  hot  an  J  t'retful  m-ift  llke-.vife 
avou^ci  ;  bat  c  irc  ilioLiId  be  taken  to  diltiiif'ui'h  be- 
t.vcen  an  hot.  fretful  l-.orfe,  ani  one  that  is  cnager  anU 
cra\  inir  .  th^  former  S'lCgins  to  tret  the  moment  h.e  is 
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out  ofti.e  ft  il  le,  and  coininues  in  that  humour  till  he 
ias  IriiigLied^iiimrelt:  ;  but  the  l  itter  eDde;ivour.s 
only  to  be  die  firftin  the  chafe,  or  the  foremoft  in  the 
yeld-,  -and  is  truly  valuable  :  the  former  has  thofe  quali- 
Ues  wrdch  i'vfeinbde  intemperance  and  raftlnefs the 
litter,  pruccnce  ctnd  courage. 

Of  the  breidin^  and  rearing  of  horfes. 

It  the  farmer  has  a  large  quantity  of  pafture,  either 
in  common,  or  In  woods  or  groves,  it  is  no  fmali  ad¬ 
vantage  to  keep  a  teem  of  mares  for  breed  ;  but  wheiue 
there  is  moft  arable,  and  little  pafture-land,  ftone-hor- 
fes  or  geldings  are  more  necelfary,  as  may  be  obferved 
in  feverai  counties  of  that  fort. 

In  Hertfordfhire  great  advantage  Is  made  by  buying 
colts  out  ot  Leicefterlhire,  of  between  two  and  three 
years  old,  which  at  about  fix  years  old,  are  fold  to 
gentlemen  at  London  for  their  coaches.  Thefe  colts 
improve  much  in  their  ftature,  and  their  wuork  pays 
for  their  keeping  ;  which  makes  it  a  double  advantage 
to  them,  and  gives  the  former  an  opportunity  of  bring¬ 
ing  them  up  to  be  fit  for  bufinefs. 

If  you  defign  to  have  beautiful  ftrong  colts,  let 
your  ftallion  and  mare  be  fo,  efpecially  your  mare  ; 
for  the  form  and  fliape  of  the  foal  is  generally  more 
like  the  mare  than  the  horfe,  and  more  particularlv  for 
the  head  and  neck,  which  is  the  beautiful  part  of  the 
horfe.  Let  both  the  Itallion  and  mare  be  of  lively 
brifk  natures  ;  for  heavy  dull  breeders  will  al  ways  pro¬ 
duce  lumpiili  heavy  colts  :  and  fee  that  they  be  of 
healthy  found  conftitutions  ;  for  your  colts  will,  for 
the  moft  part,  have  the  fame  diftempers  with  the  ftal- 
lions  and  mares  :  and  if  you  delire  to  have  large  colts, 
be  fure  to  have  large  bellied  mares,  that  the  colts  may 
have  room  to  grow  in,  and  give  them  good  keeping, 
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and  then  you  need  not  fear  their  fize,  whatever  may  be 
the  ftature  of  the  ftallion. 

Let  your  mares  be  as  tame  as  pofTible  :  it  is  better  to 
,  keep  them  to  gentle,  cafy  work,  fuch  as  plowing  an 
hour  or  two  in  a  day,  &:c.  than  to  have  them  wild  ;  for 
by  being  acquainted  with  their  keeper  and  being  fober- 
ly  handled,  you  may  with  eafe  remove  them  from  one 
pafture  to  another,  bring  them  to  be  covered,  and  to 
take  their  colts  from  them  ;  whereas  wild  mares  are  not 
only  troublefome,  but  often  deftroy  the  colts  in  their 
bellies,  by  their  leaping  of  ditches  and  hedges,  See. 

The  moft  certain  method  of  having  your  mares  breed, 
and  the  moft  profitable  for  the  farmer,  except  he  keeps 
his  ftallion  to  let  out  to  hire,  is  to  have  a  place  well 
fenced,  that  is  good  land  to  keep  your  horfe  in,  and  to 
let  your  mares  go  with  your  horfe  during  the  months 
of  April  and  May. but  your  horfe  .this  way  will  nor 
ferve  fo  many  mares  as  if  houfed,  nor  be  fo  fit  for  con- 
ftant  working  the  other  ten  months  of  the  year  ;  and 
therefore  if  you  work  him  hard,  or  let  him  out  to  horfe 
more  mares  .than  your  own,  you  muft  take  him  into 
die  ftable,  ,and  feed  him  well  ;  and  if  the  horfe  is  kept 
in  the  ftablc,  it  is  reckoned -beft  to  take  the  mare  in 
too,  for  about  a  month  or  fix  weeks,  and  that  flie  be 
fed  well  with  hay  and  oats ;  and  that  about  fiveoriix  days, 
before  you  bring  her  to  the  horfe,  you  bleed  her  on 
both  fides  of  the*  neck,  taking  out  of  each  vein  about 
a  quart  of  blood. 

In  the  breeding  countries,  in  the  ftablc  wliere  lliey 
keep  ftallions  on  purpofe  to  let  o’lt  to  horfe  mares, 
they  have  a  fquare  hole  with  a  door  to  it,  big  enough 
for  the  horfe  to  put  his  head  and  neck  out  at  ;  to  which 
hole  they  bring  themare  for  tlie  horfe  to  finell  on,  by 
which  means  they  can  fee  whether  the  mare  will  ftand 
•  to  the  horfe  or  not,  without  any  danger  of  the  mares 
ftriking  the  horfe,  or  his  doing  of  himfelf  any  injury.' 
If  thev  find  the’ mare  willing  to  ftand,  they  have  her 
out  in  fome  broad  place,  where  they  lead  the  fiaL 
lianout  to  her ;  and  if  he  be  unlucky  and  mad,  w  iih 
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two  men  to  lead  him,  and  let  him  horfe  her  :  they  rec¬ 
kon  in  the  morning  falling,  or  in  the  evening,  the 
beft  times  of  the  day  ;  efpecially  the  morning,  and 
that  the  horfe  be  well  provendcr’d  and  drink  but  lit¬ 
tle  over  night,  AAr  hen  the  ftallion  is  difmounted,  they 
commonly  throw  a  pail  of  cold  water  on  the  mare, 
which  they  think  makes  her  take  horfing  the  better. 

After  the  mare  is  covered,  they  that  are  very  exa<5l 
in  taking  care  of  them,  keep  them  to  the  fame  diet  aa 
before,  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  and  without  \vork,  ^ 
and  about  September  they  take  their  mares  into  the  " 
houfe  again,  where  they  keep  them  till  they  foal;  at 
which  time  they  feed  them  with  maihes  and  other 
moift  food  till  the  grafs  comes  to  be  plentiful  which 
are  niceties  the  farmer  feldom  troubles  himfelt  aboui. 
If  after  they  have  foaled  they  keep  a  night  or  two  in 
the  liable,  and  give  them  the  beft  hay,  grafs  and  oats 
that  they  have,  they  think  it  fufficient. 

The  beft  time  for  breeding  is  when  the  mares  are 
from  four  to  twelve  years  old,  and  much  longer,  if 
thev  have  only  been  kept  to  breed  on,  and  not  work¬ 
ed  v  ^^^d  the  horfe  from  Hve  to  fourieen  years  old. 

The  m  ires  ih:uld  be  well  kept  about  a  fortnight  be¬ 
fore  foaling,  as  it  will  not  only  make  them  have  plen¬ 
ty  of  milk,  but  caufe  them  quickly  to  take  horfe  again-. 

The  moft  proper  time  for  weaning  of  colts  is  in  Can¬ 
dlemas  or  Sivrovetide ;  and  in  this  particular  the  far¬ 
mer  fhould  be  very  careful  ;  for  if  the  colts  be  not  wea¬ 
ned,  well  fummered  and  wintered,  efpecially  for  the 
firft  three  years,  they  will  feldom  prove  either  good 

or  large.  ,  ... 

When  the  colts  are  about  two  years  old,  it  is  the  beft 
time  to  take  them  up,  and  make  them  tame  ;  and  ihe 
-^’car  follov\'ing  back  them  th,  t  are  to  be  ioi  the  faddit , 
only  they  muft  be  ufed  kinrHy  at  that  age.  The  firft 
year  faddle  colts  fbould  only  be  walked,  and  the  fe- 
cond  but  feldom  trotted,  and  that  for  a  little  way  at  a 
time.  If  they  are  any  ways  unruly  and  wild,  at  the 

£ift  coming  into  the  houfe,  let  thr-m  have  no  meat  but 
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what  they  take  out  of  their  keeper’^s  hand,  by  whicii 
means  you  will  make  them  gentle  without  violence  ; 
li  that  will  not  do,  keep  them  waking,  and  want  of 
iieep  v\dll  cure  the  wildeft  horfe  that  is.  But  to  pre- 
vent  his  being  fo,  ufe  him  from  his  foaling  to  be  fed 
111  wintei  at  hand  in  the  houfe  ;  and  for  fome  time 
IV hen  you  back  him  firft  never  ride  him  but  with  a  horfe 
before  him,  and  always  hi  the  company  of  as  many 
others  as  polhble. 

Draught  horfes  being  thofe  principally  ufed  b}^  far¬ 
mers,  we  {hall  recommend  to  them  the  choice  of  fuch 
ss  are  ftrong,  well  limbed,  and  as  near  as  can  be,  fuch 
as^  are  of  a  height  ;  for  horfes  in  a  draught  unequally 
fuited  never  draw  eafy  :  and  if  they  are  well  worked,  let 
them  be  well  kept,,  and  then  you  may  expeft  bufnefs 
irom  them.  A  good  team  of  horfes  cannot  well  have 
a  lefs  allowance  than  forty  quarters  of  oats  a  year,  be- 
fides  good  hay  and  grafs  when  they  are  out  of  the  houfe. 
It  will  likewife  be  neceflary  that  the  farmer  fuit  his 
horfts  to  his  ground,  as  well  as  his  other  cattle  ;  fo 
that  wkere  his  land  is  rich  to  have  the  larger,  and  where 
barren,  the  fmalJer  fort  of  horfes,  except  he  has  ftone 
horfes,  and  keep  them  always  at  hay  and  oats. 

Of  the  difeafes  cf  horfes j  with  their  refpe5iivs  cures»- 

The  farmer  fhould  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  firft 
fign  of  a  diforder  in  his  horfes,  for  their  difeafes  are 
cafly  remedied  when  feen  in  time.  If  any  of  them 
feem  more  fluggifti  than  ordinary,  it  is  a  fgn  of  fome- 
growing  indifpotition  ;  in  which  cafe  hemuft  give  him 
a  mefs  of  warm  grains,  with  a  little  fait,  once  in  a 
week,  and  let  him  have  twice  the  rubbing  of  the  others. 
If  this  does  not  recover  him,  let  him  be  blooded,  and 
abate  fomewhat  of  his  labour  for  a  few  days,  but  do- 
not  keep  him  altogether  idle.  This  ftiort  courfe,  if 
ufed  in  time,  will  prevent  half  the  diforders  of  this 
creature  ;  but  if  it  has  been  omitted,  and  a  difeafe 
&.ews  itfelf,  the  remedy  muft  be  adapted  to  the  fymp- 
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toms  and  appearances,  as  well  as  to  the  caiife  of  tbe 
diforders.  When  horfesare  inclined  to  fall  into  dif- 
orders,  bleeding  every  fpring  and  fall  is  a  very  proper- 
method.  If  this  does  not  anfwer,  purging  is  the  next 
expedient  ;  and  thefe  together,  will  often  prevent  or 
carry  off  the  caiifes  of  diforders. 

Of  p u rg i ng  a  horfe. 

The  day  before  the  horfe  is  purged,  he  muff  be  kept 
from  I'abour,  and  have  a  good  quantity  of  good  warm- 
fcalded  bran  with  the  water  :  then  the  next  morning 
before  he  has  any  thing  to  eat,  give  him  the  following 
dofe. 

Take  powder  of  cream  of  tarter,  aud  powder  of  ja¬ 
lap,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  ;  of  aloes,  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce,  and  of  powder  of  ginger  two  ferupjes ;  mix 
thefe  up  with  butter  into  a  mefs,  and  break  it  into 
two  balls;  greafe  thefe  with  more  butter  on  the  outlide, 

&  give  them  to  the  horfe,  with  a  quart  of  warm  weak  ale. 

This  is  the  proper  quantity  for  a  ftrong  horfe  ;■  the 
proportion  muft  be  obferved  in  all  caf<^s,  but  for  thofe 
which  are  of  a  weaker  habit,  lefs  will  do.  'V\  hen  the 
horfe  has  taken  the  dofe,  he  muft  be  rid  about  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ,  a  little  more  than  a^foot-pace, 
and  after  that  fet  up  an  hour  and  half  before  he  has 
any  thing  to  eat  ;  then  he  fhould  have  a  little  good 
hay,  and  after  this  fome  water  milk  warm.  An  hour 
after,  give  him  a  mefs  of  fcalded  bran,  and  foon  after 
this  ride  him  out  again.  This  will  fet  it  very  properly 
to  working  ;  after  which  give  him  at  times  more  bran 
fcalded,  and  ride  him  out  a  little.  The  more  bran  he 
takes,  and  the  more  exercife  he  has,,  the  better  the 
phyhek  will  work  ;  and  he  fhould  be  thus  managed 
till  it  has  done  as  much  as  is  judged  necelfary  ;  for  the 
fame  dofe  may,  by  thefe  means,  be  made  to  opjerate 
more  or  lefs  as  occahon  may  require.  The  aloes  ftiould 
be  of  the  beft  kind  :  there  is  a  coarfe  fort  called  horfe 
aloes,  but  the  difference  in  price,  in  a  few  dofes, 

'  rp  trilling,  and  the  other  is  too  coarfe,  Bkedmg' 


Bleeding  and  purging,  in  the  proper  manner,  will 
prevent  half  the  difeafes  of  horfes  :  but  we  fhall  not 
leave  the  farmer  at  a  lofs  in  fuch  other  of  their  difeafes 
as  he  may  cure  without  the  farrier  ;  the  principal  of 
which  are  as  follow  : 


Of  Strains 

Thefe  are  very  common  among  horfes  that  are  work- 
ed  hard,  and  if  not  taken  care  of  in  time,  they  brrng 
on  fixed  complaints.  Whena  ftrain  is  perceived  early, 
the  remedy  is  this  : 

Melt  an  ounce  of  allum  in  a  quart  of  verjuice,  and 
rub  the  place  with  this  as  hot  as  the. hand  can  bear  it. 
Kepeat  it  two  or  three  times,  and  it  will  effect  a  cure. 

If  the  complaint  has  been  long  handing,  the  follow¬ 
ing  IS  to  be  lifed  : 

Slice  three  ounces  of  Caftile  foap  very  thin,  and  put 
it  into  a  pint  of  fpirits  of  wine  ;  let  it  hand  in  a  warm 
place  till  it  is  diffolved,  and  then  put  in  an  ounce  of 
cainphire.  When  this  is  likewile  diffolved,  it  will  be 
fit  for  ufe.  Warm  a  little  of  it,  and  ruh  the  place  af- 
feffed  every  morning  and  evening. 

Of  the  MalanJ-jrs, 

This  is  a  fcabby  difo-rder,  attacking  the  back  part 
of  the  fore-legs,  againfi  the  joint  of  the  knee.  The 
fcabs  grow  hard  like  warts,  and  have  ftiff  hairs  upon 
them.  Carelellnefs  in  not  cleaning  the  horfe  Ls  the 
general  caufe  ;  and  the  following  management  v\  ill 
help  the  cure  ; 

Clip  off  the  hair  from  the  place,  and  waff  it  verv 
clean  with  foap-fuds  and  a  fponge.  l-k)il  a  pound  of 
fenrsgreek  feed,  and  two  pounds  of  marih-mallow  root 
cut  fmill,  in  a  g  illoii  and  half  of  water,  till  the  liquor 
is  thick  like  a  jelly,  and  the  ingredients  are  fuft  ;  tiien 
wafh  the  part  night  and  morning  withthe  liquor  warm, 
with  lianiiels  dipped  in  it  j  and  afterw'ar'ds  tie  on  a 
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parcel  of  the  ingredients  wet  with  the  liquor,  leaving 
hem  o»  till  the  next  dreT,ng.  Let  this  be  continued 
till  the  cure  is  perfecled  ;  and  during  the  operation  the 
horfe  may  be  kept  to  his  ufual  work.  ^ 

If  the  cure  proves  tedious,  the  blood  is  bad  > 
that  cafe,  during  the  time,  there  muft  be  fome  flour  oi 
briniftone  fprinkled  all  over  his  food. 

J’ore  Heels, 

Thefe  are  very  troublefome  to  the  farmer  s  horfes  r 

but  he  may  cure  them  thus  t 

Put  into  a  quart  of  white  wine  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  green  copperas,  and  once  of  Roman  vUrioL  Add 

the'  gall  of  an  ox,  after  the  falls 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Rub  the  or  e  s 
heels  with  this  every  night  and  morning,  and  keep  him 
clean  at  all  times.  Thi  fores  will  foon  he  healed,  and 
cleanlinefs  for  the  future  will  prevent  their  return. 

"0/  Cracks  about  the  Feet. 

■  Thefe  are  much  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  former^ 
but  more  obftinate.  They  are  generally  cured  thus  j 
Boil  fenugreek  feed  and  marfti-raallow  root  in  wate. , 
till  it  is  as  thick  as  a  jelly,  then  _wa(h  and  foak  the 
cracks  with  the  liquor  warm,  and  tie  ,ome  of  ne  ingr 
dients,  that  have  been  boiled  foft  rotmd  the  whole 

*’”*After  the  cracks  have  been,  thus  dreffed  four  or  five 
times,  they  will  grow  foft  at  the  edges,  and  t  e  o  ow 

ing  ointment  will  then  take  efieLl  •  ,r.i;rr,n 

M.dt  over  the  fire  half  a  pound  of  ycuow  baflicon, 

and  ftir  in  half  an  ounce  of 

it  well,  and  then  let  it  cool  :  fpread  tins  uP  , 

fome  leather,  and  after  the  part  is  >vell  ‘ 

cleanfed,  put  it  on.  Renew  this  every  day  tilHht  curv. 

iseffc'fled. 
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Fins  is  a  common  complaint  of  horfts  of  the  coarftsc 
x^ind.,  when  they  are  hard  nmrked  andiil  rubbed  down  • 

to  remedy  which  the  following  powder  mull  be  ad^eci 
to  their  food  : 

Take  powder  of  antimony,  flour  of  brimflone,  and 
powder  of  turmenck,  of  each'  equal  quantities;  mix 
up  a  large  parcel  of  this,  and  fprinkle  it  among  the 
meat  that  is  given  them.  Continue  this,  only  leffening 
the  quantity,  till  the  cure  is  perfected. 

Of  the  Farcy, 

This  difeafe  will  fpread  all  over  the  horfe,  if  not 
checked  in  time.  It  is  flrft  feen  in  hard  lumps  upon  / 
different  parts  of  the  body,  which  foon  afterwards 
break  and  run.  The  caufe  is  over  labour,  or  a  funeit 
of  good  food,  after  the  horfe  has  been  half  ftare-ed. 

U  hen  the  lumps  are  found  before  any  of  them  are 
broke,  the  remedy  is  this  :  i 

Bleed  the  horfe  twice  at  three  da3's  diftance.  Boil 
a  pound  of  quickhiver  half  an  hour,  in  a  gallon  of 
water  :  then  pour  it  off,  the  quicklilver  will  be  never 
the  vvorfe,  but  the  water  will  be  drong  of  its  virtues. 

Put  to  this  water  fix  ounces  of  foap-Iees,  and  one  ounce  * 
of  verdigreafe  :  then  add  a  pound  of  roll  brimftonc 
powdered,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  white  hellebore 
in  powder  :  fhake  it  all  up  together,  and  rub  the  places  - 
where  there  are  lumps.  If  any  of  them  break  out  in 
fores,  notwithftanding,  mix  four  ounces  of  allum,  and 
then  ufe  it  as  before.  The  horfe  mud  be  kept  clean, 
and  rubbed  with  this  every  night  and  morning  ;  and' 
all  the  time  a  little  powder  of  antimony  and  dour  of 
brimdone,  mixed  together,  mud  be  duded  over  the  food. 

If  one  or  two  fores  remain  after  the  red  are  well,  thefe 
mud  be  burnt  wdth  the  point  of  a  red  hot  poker,  and 
afterwards  drefled  with  the  fame  mixture.  In  a  few 

days  a  black  dough  will  come  off,  and  tl.ey  will  le 
well  foon. 

Of 
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Of  bloody  Ur  I  Mo 

This  is  a  dangerous  accident  among  horfes,  and  js 
gener  illy  occafioned  by  o^^erflraining  them  at  tneir 
work.  To  cure  it  ufe  the  following  medicine  : 

Bruife  in  a  mortar  half  a  pound  of  the  herb  Robert 
Cranefbill  ;  dilfolve  in  the  juice  preiled  out  of  this  a 
dram  of  allum  ;  and  two  drams  of  dragons  blood,  and 
five  grains  of  fugar  of  lead  ;  give  this  for  a  drench, 
and  repeat  it  once  in  fix  hours  till  the  horfe  is  cured. 

Of  the  Jlciggort, 

This  diforder  Ihews  itfelf  by  the  horfe  tottering  as 
he  goes,  daggering,  and  moving  his  limbs  weakly 
and  fa  inti}".  When  he  is  put  up,  he  tolfes  his  head 
about  till  his  eves  fwell  and  run,  and  at  laft  he  beats  his 
head  about  againft  every  thing  that  is  near  him.  It  is  ge¬ 
nerally  brought  on  by  violent  cold  when  the  horfe  is 
overheated  ;  fuch  as  riding  hard,  and  then  going  into 
water,  putting  him  up  without  riding  after  it,  or  tur¬ 
ning  him  hot  from  hard  labour  into  coid'grafs. 

When  the  difeafe  is  difeovered  the  horfe  muft  be 
blooded  largely.  If  this  does  not  take  eileci  he  muft 
have  a  ftrong  clyfter  made  in  the  following  manner. 

Mix  together  three  pints  of  hot  emetic  wine,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  ointment  of  elder  :  and  the 
heat  of  the  wine  will  melt  the  ointment  into  an  oil, 
and  thelhorfe  is  to  be  thrown  up  when  it  isalittle  cooled. 

Tw'o  hours  after  the  clyfter  is  come  aw^ay,  give 
another  made  of  the  fcorix  of  liver  of  antimoney. 
Boil  two  ounces  of  this  in  two  quarts  of  ale  for  fix  or 
eight  minutes  ;  then  take  it  oft'  the  fire,  put  in  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  point  of  falad  oil,  and  mix  it  altogether.  It 
muft  be  thrown  up  in  the  fame  way  as  the  ftrft  :  and 
after  this,  the  horfe  Ihould  be  led  out  and  walked  a 
little.  When  he  is  taken  in,  give  him  fome  fcalding 
bran  With  a  little  water  warm.  If  he  be  not  recovered 
b.y  this,  one  hour  afterwards  give  him  a  dofc  of  Ve¬ 
nice 
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nice  treacle  ;  an  ounce  is  the  proper  quantity,  and  it  is 
beft  to  give  it  in  a  pint  of  very  good  ftrong  beer. 
Wine  is  commonly  recommended,  but  the  horfes  are 
generally  lick  and  uneafy  after  it,  when  given  this 
way,  and  not  when  given  with  the  ale.  All  the  time 
rub  his  legs  frequently  and  hard,  with  Whifps  of  dry 
flraw,  and  from  time  to  time  let  him  be  walked  out* 
This  generally  compieats  a  cure,  but  if  the  difeafe  had 
got  too  much  a  head  before  they  were  applied,  and 
he  does  not  recover  by  them,  he  mui\  be  blooded  in 
the  noftrils.  Cut  a  thin  piece  of  an  oak  twig,  Iharp- 
en  it  to  a  point,  then  fplit  it,  and  tbruft  this  up  one 
noftril  and  then  the  other.  This  will  make  him  bleed 
freely  enough  ,  and  will  do  great  fervice.  '  If  he  ftill 
knocks  his  head  about,  the  following  palfe  muft  be 
put  into  his  ears. 

Pound  fome  bears  foot  root,  penny  royal,  rue,  and 
angelica  ;  mix  thefe  up  with  a  fpoonfulof  pepper,  and 
a  little  fpirit  of  wine  ;  fill  both  the  ears  with  this,  and 
few  them  up  to  keep  it  in,  only  leaving  a  hole,  by 
which  to  pour  in  a  little  frefli  fpirits  of  wine  from  time 
to  time,  to  mt)iften  the  ingredients*  With  thefe  alTdt- 
ances,  there  is  little  doubt  of  his  getting  well  :  and 
,  the  following  clyfter  will  afTift  in  it ; 

Boil  a  double  handful  of  mallow  roots  in  two  quarts 
of  water,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  flrain  it  oti'and 
add  two  ounces  of  poiycrellum  fair,  and  an  ounce  and 
half  of  Venice  treacle,  and  half  a  pint  of  faliad  oil. 
Give  this  warm  as  a  clyfter  the  fame  way  as  the  others  ; 
after  this,  though  the  horfe  feem  well,  the  clyiler  with 
antimony  muft  be  given  every  other  day  twice  more, 
and  care  muft  be  taken  that  he"  gets  no  cold  for  fevcral 
days  after. 

Of  the  Vives, 

This  diforder  fhews  itfelf  by  the  Twelllng  of  the  kcr- 
?}els  of  the  neck*  which  is  often  fo  inflamed  as  to  be 
dangerous. 

Tl:e 
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lie  horie  miift  be  blooded  largely  ;  then  briiife  half 
a  pound  of  rue,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  yellow 
Hone  crop  ;  put  a  little  ale  to  it,  and  then  prefs  out 
the  juice  :  add  to  this  half  a  fpoonful  of  pepper,  and 
put  it  into  the  ears,  fewing  them  up,  to  keep  it  from 
running  out  direclly.  If  he  is  not  well  by  the  nexi 
day,  let  it  be  again  repeated. 

Of  the  ChoUch 

When  a  horfe  has  this  pain  violently  it  is  as-  dam 
•gerous  as  the  flaggers,  and  cafe  mult  be  taken  o  i  t 
firfl:  approaches  of  the  diforder  ;  foi  when  it  comes 
to  that  degree  which  the  farriers  call  convullions  of  the 
bowels,  and  which  is  much  the  fame  with  what  we  call 
a  twilling  of  the  guts,  the  cafe  is  nearly  defpeiate.  ^ 

In  the  firfl;  approaches  of  the  cholick,  the  hor  es 
belly  may  be  perceived  to  be  fwclled  ;  he  looks  uneaf}'-, 
lies  down,  rolls  himfelf  about,  and  gets  up  again  ;  and 
his  mouth  is  hot,  and  his  eyes  look  red.  Alter  it  is 
come  to  the  more  defperate  flate,  he  ft<amps  uriou  y 
upon  the  ground,  rubs  his.  fides  hard  againft  the  wall, 
flretches  out  his  legs  and  neck,  and  gives  all  poll.bie 

figns  of  the  greateft  uneafinefs. 

This  diforder  is  generally  occalioned  by  theCtCatuie  s 
eating  too  greedily  of  coarfe  green  food  ;  ^n  ^  onie 
times  by  fudden  cold  when  he  is  hot  ;  fometimes 
fo  by  the  eating  unwholefome  herbs, 
tures  will  do  when  they  come  into  frefli  paftures,  tno 
they  would  not  touch  the  fame  plants  in  thole  grounc  s 
where  they  have  been  ufed  to  feed.  \  ery  oiieii  lie 
following  medicine  will  produce^  a  cure  ;  ^  ^ 

Scald  feme  bran,  and  put  to  it  a  tea  fpoontui  od 
of  annifeed,  ffir  it  together  ana  givejt  warm, 
does  not  anfwer,  diflblve  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  phi-* 
Ionium  romanum  in  a  pint  of  pepper-mint  waicr,  ard 
give  iris  for  a  drench.  Jn  cale  this  fails  recouiie  muft 
be  harl  to  clyflers. 

■Eoil  two  handfuls  of  mallow  leaves,  anO  a  quarter  of 
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^  pound  of  cummlng  feed  in  three  quarts  of  \*  r,tcr, 
'for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  put  to  tlds  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of ’fugar,  then  If  rain  it  off,  and  add  a  quarter 
ot  a  pint  of  fallad  oil,  and  two  fpoonfuls  of  oil  of 
‘turpentine.  This  muff  ho  given  warm,  and  the'hoiTe 
‘■•mafr  be  wffked  gen-tly  after  it.  After  which  give  him 
clean  hay,  warm  water,  and  bran  and  if  he  (iocs  not 
^grov/  well  direffly  upon  this,  repeat  the  dofe  of  p‘hi- 
ionkim  romanum  once  in  eight  hours,  and  put  oil  of 
-an ni feed  in  all  his  bran. 

When  the  cafe  is  come  to  the  worff  before  care  i;^ 
taken,  or  if  the  worff  fymptoms  come  on  in  fpite  of 
thefe  remedies,  the  horfe  muff  be  blooded.  Then  hr- 
head  of  the  philonium  aiid  pepper-mint  water,  give  it 
-‘to  him  thus  : 

Diffolve  a  dram  and  half  of  the  philcmium  in  a  pint 

mountain  wine  ;  add  to  it  a  quarterof  a  pint  of 
.I'illad  oil,  and  a  full  lea  fpoonfulof  fpirit  of  fal  armo- 
nica  ;  give  this  as  a  drench,  and  ride  the  horfe  gently 
half  an  hour  after  he  has  taken  it.  If  this  dees  net  fuc- 
ceed,  mix  a  grated  nutmeg  and  a  quarter  of  an  oiincc 
-of  jalop,  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  gin  ;  add  half  a 
-(]uartern  of  fweet  oil,  and  give  it  him  as  a  drench. 
One  or  other  of  thefe  muft  be  given  once  in  three 
hours,  an(f  repeat  the  clyher  as  often  as  he  feems  vi¬ 
olently  in  pain.  He  muft  be  rid  foftly  about  at  times  ; 
and  by  this  means  the  fit,  if  it  be  ever  fo  bad,  will  be 
carried  off.  But  care  muft  be  taken  that  it  does  not 
return  ;  and  this  will  be  chiefly  prevented,  by  giving 
him  only  very  good  dry  food,  fcalded  bran,  warm  wa¬ 
ter,  aud  fometimes  a  little  annifeed  mixed  with  the  bran. 

Of  Colds* 

As  foon  as  this  diforder  is  perceived,  the  farmer 
Ihould  give  the  -horfe  the  following  medicine  : 

Bruife  three  ounces  of  frefh  liquorice  root,  and  boil 
it  well  in  three  pints  of  new  wort,  or  elfc  of  very  mild 
ale.  Strain  off  the  liquor,  and  put  to  it  a  quarter  of 
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n  po^n-it'/ bo'icy,  :in.}  two  ounces  or  faladk/il  -;  tpVo' 
tlvis' HS'  a  drench  warm  early  in  the •  mornin^^  and  re- 
yw  tt  the  fame  every  nuiiiing,.  till  thee  omplaint  is- 
ihorouglV  removed. 

’I'his  will  at  any  time  cure  a  cold,,  that  i.s  fiefii 
ciught.  But  wjhere  the  cliforder  is  longer  Handing., 
the  foltovving  balls  are  the  befl  remedy  : 

VVeiglv  lix  pound  of  bean  meal,  and  mix  it  with  half' 
a  pound  of  powder  of  liquorice,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  flour  of  brimltone,  three  ounces  of  linfeed  pow¬ 
der’d,  two  ounces  of  annifeed,  and" common  feed  and- 
Bemigreek,  of  each  an  ounce  and  half ;  bay  and  juniper 
berries,  of  each  two  ounces  ;  and  flour  of  benjamin^ 
I'i  d'f  an  ounce.  Mix  all  thefe  powders  very  well,  by 
rubbing  them  together  in  a  large  marble  moitar  ;  then 
beat  up  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs,  with  two  bottles  of 
mountain wi-ne  ;  ft ir  into  this  two  pounds  of  thin  ho¬ 
ney,  and -a- pint  of  falad  oil.  When  this  isperfeifly 
mfxed,  pour  it  all  into  the  mortar,  and  beat  it  up  with 
the^ powders  into  a  ftift'pafte,  that  will  eafily  roll  into 
balls.  If  it  be  too  moift,  add  a  little  Hour  to  fiiitcm 
it  ;  and  if  too  hard,  a  little  wine.  When  it  is  fit  to 
roll,  make  it  up  into  balls  of  the  bignef:!,  of  a  large 
wafhball,  rolling  them  up  in  the  hands  very  even  and 
round.-;  then  lay  them  upon  a  dry  iieve  turned^  bottom 
upwards,  in  a  cool  airy  room,  to  harden  and  dry.r 
They  will  thus  keep  a  year  or  two,.and  be  always  rea¬ 
dy  and  convenient,  one  ball  being  the  proper  dofe. 

The  farmer  Ikould  never  be  without  thefe  in  his 
liQufe,  for  horfes  are  very  fubjedl  to  thefe  diforder.;. 
When  they  are  to  be  given,  the  baU^muft  be  melted  iji 
aTulFicient  quantity  of  warm  water,  and  adminiftred 
morning  and  evening  for  a  fortnight  or-three  weeks 
together  within  wTich  time  there,  is  little  doubt  but  the 
cure -will  be  accomplifhed. 

Of  Surfeits, 

Thefe  are  often  brought  upon  horfes-  by  overwork¬ 
ing  and  negkcf,.in  which  cafe  the  ftomach  vv.ill  be 
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dtfordered  that  he  cannot  eat  his  food.  He  will 
look  tired,  weak,  and  difpirited,  and  will  pine  him- 
felf  to  death,  if  not  relieved  in  time.  The  fooner 
care  is  taken  the  better,  and  the  medicine  muft  be  of 
the  cordial  and  refrelhing  kind. 

Pour  a  quart  of  boiling  water  upon  half  an  ounce  of 
falop  ;  when  this  is  grown  to  a  jelly,  add  to  it  half 
ounce  of  Venice  treacle,  and  give  it  him  warm  in 
the  evening.  The  next  morning  di/Tolve  half  an  ounce 
of  mithridate  in  half  a  pint  of  good  mountain  wine, 
and  give  him  that  as  a  drench. 

After  he  has  had  this,  walk  him  out  a  little,  and 
when  he  comes  in,  rub  him  wdl  with  dry  ftraw,  and 
then  offer  him  fome  very  fine  hay.  He  will  eat  a  lit¬ 
tle,  and  it  will  do  him  good  :  during  the  reft  of  the 
dav  give  him  at  times  a  little  hay  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  at  night  repeat  the  mithridate  and  wine.  This 
muft  be  done  for  four  days  ;  and  all  the  time  he  muft 
have  good  food,  a  little  exercife,  and  freqnent  rubbing. 
This  will  abfolutely  recover  him,  and  in  a  day  or  two 
more  he  will  be  fit  to  work. 

Of  Lethargi  et. 

This  diforder  is  very  commoii  amonghorfes,  and  is 
what  farmers  call  the  fleeping  difeafe;  or  lleepy  evil. 
Bad  food  is  the  common  ciufe,  and  fometimes  too 
much  reft,  when  the  creature  has  been  iifed  to  labarious 
fervice.  He  will  grow  flugglfli,  heavy,  and  fleepy, 
and  when  waked  by  the  whip,  he  will  prefently  fall 
into  the  fame  droning  way  again  ;  at  length  he  will 
neglecl  his  food,  and  foon  be  loft.  The  remedy  for 
this  is  thus  : 

Bruife  in  a  marble  mortar  a  good  handful  of  yellow 
ftonecrop,  called  wall-pepper  ;  put  ta  it  a  gill  of  white 
wine,  and  when  well  worked  together,  prefs  out  the 
juice.  Set  this  by  to  be  ready,  rub  together  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  elecampane  and  a  dram  of  pellitory  of 
Spain,  both  in  powder.  Siic;  very  thin  a  quarter  of 
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a  pound  ot  Caftlle  foap,  and  put  it  to  thefe  powders 
work,  thefe  well  together,  and  then  put  in  the  juite  . 
when  all  is  very  well'-mixed,  put  in  as  much  liquorioe 
powder  as  will  bring  the  whole  to  the  coni'iftence  of 
a  pafte.  Put  this  up  in  a  ftone  jar,  and  keep  it  dole 
preiTed  down.  The  dofe  is  a  piece  as  as  a  wamut  : 
this  mufbbe  greafed  over,  and  given  him xweiy  night 
and  morning  till  the  ftrength  of  the  diforder  is  over¬ 
come  ;  and  to  prevent. a  return,  repeat  it.  every  mor-- 
uing  after., 

\ 

Of  (I  fivtrift  halt. 

This  diforder  will  wear  a  horfe  down  of  itfelf,  and' 
very  frequently  it  will  bring  on  other  diforders.  When  - 
the  horfe  is  tirft.  feized  witivthisq  he  appears  weak,  aud 
is  rehlefs  changing  pohure  continually,  lying  on  the 
around,  Ifretchi'ng  himfelf,  getting  up  again  llow.y,- 
and  then  rolling  about  again.  Gn  puttiirg  your  nand 
to  his  mouth,  his  breath  is  found  hot,  and'  his  tonguy 
and  jaws  are  red  and  in  liamed.d  his  is^a  fiageof  ihedifea  te 
in  which  it  is  eafilv  perceived  and  ealdy  cured. ^  do 
eiieT  the  latter,  make  up  the  following  conrpoiiuoir  ; 

Peat  to  powder  tvventy-h\e  grains  of  f-ilt-petre,  and 
diilolve.  it  in  ,  a  gill  of  foft  water  ;  add  to  fl] is  lyo 
ounces. of  thin  honey,  and  three  ounces  of  ffiHad  oil 
then  put  to  the  whole  half  a  pint  (^f  new  milk,  and  Oia- 
king  it  all  up  together,  give  it  in  the  morning,  Icesp- 
ing  him, an  hour  after  it  wdthout  any  food.  After  uiu 
let  him  be  worked  a  Vutle,  brought  in  cool;  well  rub¬ 
bed,  and  fed  w'ith  freflr  veches,  or-  any  other  (.)f^  the 
fmall  puife,  new  cut.  ket  this  be  piailifci  tiuec 

d$ys,  and  it  wdll  geiieralu"  perfe'.T  a  ciuc. 

# 

Of  ihe  Ani'uor^ 

Vhis  is  a  dlfe ife  that  affects  the  b'eaff.  I'he  borfe  ia 
uneafv,  and  breathes  hard;  bis  neck  grow's  flit),  be 
walks  bad;  lliakes  at  times,  and  has  Utile  floin.ich  to 
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his  meat.  Thecaiifeof  this  is  eating  too  plentifully  of 
lone  rich  frefh  food.  Horfes,  that  are  turned  into 
clover  without  due  care,  very  often  fall  into  this.  The 
eafy  if  thedifordcr  be  taken  in  tiiTie,1:ecaufe 
nothing  more  is  required  than  to  cool  and  open  the 
body.  Let  the  horfe  be  blooded  immediately,  and  the 
next  day  give  the  following  purge  : 

Mix  together  an  ounce  of  powdei:  of  albes,  half  an 
ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
powder  of  annifeeds.  Work  them  up  withfome  frelli 
butter  into  a  foft  paflc,  make  it  into  a  ball,  greafe 
the  outhde  of  this  ;  and  give  it  in  the  morning  with  a 
pint  of  warm  ale  after  it. 


If  he  grows  better  upon  this,  nothing  need  be  done 
but  to  repeat  the  purge  for  twice  more,  in  the  morning.. 
If  his  tremblings,  grow  worfe,  and  he  faulters  in  his 
gait,  and  grows  ftitf  about  the  breail,  the  bleeding  muft 
be  repeated  ;  and  if  twice  does  notanfwer  the  purpofe, 
he  may  be  blooded  as  far  as  four  times.  There  is  no 
way  to  conquer  this  difeafe  but  by  bleeding  and  purg¬ 
ing  ;  and  however  the  creature  may  be  weakened  by 
them,  he  will  get  the  better  of  the  diforder. 


Of  the  Gargle, 

This  is  an  inflammation  of  "the  head  and  throat,  to 
which  common  and  hard  kept  horfes  are  very  fubjeft 
towcards  the  fall:of  the  leaf.  The  difea-fe  is  difeovered 
by  the  horfe  being  refile fs  and  hot,  his  head  fwells, 
and  he  rattles  in  the  throat  ;  his  eyes  fwell  and 
IjC  rolls  about  die  ground,  rubbing  his  head  and  neck 
againfl  it,  and  againfi  the  walls  or  trees.  This  difeafe 
is  catching  ;  therefore  the  horfe  that  has  it  muft  be  im¬ 
mediately  feparated  from  all  the  others  ;  and  for  fear 
of  infe(Tiori  before  this  was  difeovered,  it  will  be 
recelfary  to  bleed  all  the  horfes  you  have. 

This  difeafe  generally  arifes  from  unwholefome food 
an  I  bad  water  ;  and  it  is  moft  commonly  after  drought 
in  fiimmer,  when  the  ponds  are  almoft  dry.  The  firft 
ftep  to  be  taken  in  order  to  cure  the  horfe  muft  be 
bleeding  ;  aid  as  fooii  as  that  is  done  he  muft  be  put  up 
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in  a  dry  warm  liable,  and  the  following  drench  prepar¬ 
ed  for  him  : 

DilTolve  half  an  ounce  of  mithridate  in  two  quarts  of 
ale;  then  add  one  dram  of  powder  of  faffron,  and  four 
fpoonfuls  of  the  juice  of  garlick  ;  divide  -this  into  two 
parts,  and  give  one  at  night,  and  the  other  in  the 
morning.  He  mull  not  have  any  food  for  four  hours 
before,  nor  for  one  hour,  after  thefe  dofes  ;  and  they 
mull  be  repeated  every  morning  and  evening  for  two 
days  ;  and  after  this  each  morning  only  for  two  more. 
During  this  time  his  diet  mull  he  well  regulated  he 
mull  have  boiled  oats  and  malt  ground  given  him  in  a 
malh  warm  ;  and  he  mull  be  frequently  and  carefully 
rubbed.  This  fmgle  medicine,  with  thefe  regulations, 
will  generally  perform  a  cure  ;  and  all  the  care  after¬ 
wards  is  to  keep  him  from  coarfe  food  and  bad  water,. 

Of  a  Ravenous  j^ppetite 

This  is  a  complaint  not  uncommon  among  horfes, 
and  the  farmer  Ibould  look  to  it  upon  a  double  account 
becAufe  they  eat  too  much,  and  becaufe  it  does  them 
little  good.  Horfes  that  have  this  diforder  fwallow 
their  food  without  chewing  ;  they  fnatch  their  pro- 
vender  ;  and  w^hat  they  eat  is  feen  in  their  dung  undi- 
gefted.  They  grow  weak,  and  will  in  a  little  time  be 
fpoiled,  if  care  be  not  taken  to  remedy  this  evil. 

Mix  together  a  gallon  of  milk  and  three  pints  of 
oil  ;  and  Sir  in  by  degrees  fome  rye  flour,  till  it  is  as 
thick  as  can  well  be  fwallowed.  Give  a  large  drench 
of  this  every  morning,  and  always  half  an  hour  after, 
give  him  by  hand  a  little  fweet  hay  :  then  fet  him  up 
without  any  thing  more, .  and  let  him  be  kept  quiet* 
After  this  let  him  be  taken  to  his  ufual  labour,  but 
worked  only  moderately  ;  and  when  he  has  been  out 
three  hours,  bring  him  cool  in,  and  give  him  fome 
more  new  and  flne  hay  :  but  let  it  be  only  a  fmall 
quantity  and  give  even  this  flowly.  After  this  work 
him  again  for  fome  hours,  and  then  feed  him  in  the 

fame 
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fame  manner,  by  a  little  at  a  time  ;  but  give  fo  much 
now,  that  he  can  eat  no  more  :  after  this  fet  a  largp 
quantity  before  him,  and  he  will  not  touch  it.  'Fhus 
the  difeafe.  will  be  conquered,  and  a  liulc  care  and  at¬ 
tention  will  prevent  the  return  of  it. 

'  OJ^  the  Tclhvjs,.  '' 

This  difeafe  in  a  horfe  is  much  the  fame  with  the 
jaundice  in  the  human  fpecies,  and  may  be  known  by 
the  fame  %ns,  aad  cured  by  the  fame  medicines.  Bad 
food  is  generall^j”  thecaufe.of  ir,  and  fometimcs  im¬ 
moderate  labour.  The  eyes  and  Ik  in  withiniide  the 
lips  look  yellow,  he  grows  faint,  loaths  his  food,  and 
'  declines,  fweats  profufcly,  and  will  fall  down  as  he 
goes  or  Hands  with  real  weaknefs.  As  foon  as  thedif- 
order  is  perceived  give  him  the  following  drench  : 

Eeat  together  in  a  marble  mortar  half  a' pound’ of 
great  calandine  frefli  gathered,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  young  nettles,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  wormwood  ; 
pre.fs  out,  the  juice,  and  add, to  it  a  quarter  of  .an  ounce 
of  powder  of  turmerick,  and  Haifa  pint  of  vinegar. 

Put  half  of  this  into  a  pint  of  warm  ale  and  give  it 
immediately  :  the  other  half  mulf  be  given  eight  hours 
after  in  the  fame  manner. 

If  the  difeafe  is  of  long  Handing,  bleed  ,the  horfe 
moderately  ;  thenbruife  a  double  handful  of  wood-lice  ^ 
in  a  mortar,  put  .to  them  half  a  pound  of  woody  night- 
fliade,  a  quarter  of.a  pound  of  hemp-feed,  and  a  hind- 
ful  ot  celendine  ;  brulfe  all  together,  and.  pour  in  b/ 
little  at  a  time  a  quart  of  hot  ale  ;  ju'efs  out  the  ale  ap'd 
‘  juice  hard,  and  give  it  at  tvso  dofes.  Repeat  the 
bleeding  the  next  day  if  if  appear  necelfary,  and  give 
the  fame  medicine  every  night  and  morning,  till  he 
perfeflly  well,  in  alljhis  time  .he  muH  have  only  dry 
iood,  and  that  very  fweet  and  good  in  its  kind  ;  and 
>  now  and  then  fome  hemp  feed  Hiould  be  given  with  it. 

Ipe  muH  have  fome  exercife,  but  he  will  not  be  lit. lor 
lurd.hbour  till  he  pcilcflly  recovered, 

•0/ 
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Of  cafting  up  the  Food. 


This  diforder  arifes  from  an  overload  of  fome  new 
meat.  When  a  horfe  is  turned  into  fine  clover  carc- 
lefly,  or  when  he  eats  largely  of  the  frelli  pulfe  kinds 
often,  his  ftomach  falls  into  this  diforder  ;  and  he  will 
call  up  every  thing  he  fwallows,  water  as  well  as  food. 
The  remedy  for  this  diforder  is  as  follows  : 

'DilTolve  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water  half  an  ounce  of 
mlthridate,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  philonium  roman- 
um,  and  an  ounce  of  honey  ;  add  to  this  a  dram  of 
powder  of  cinnamon,  and  a  pint  of  red  port  wine ;  and 
give  it  as  a  drench. He  muft  not  have  any  thing  for  two 
hours  after  it,  and  then  only  a  little  fweethay.  After 
this  feed  him  carefully,  and  give  him  moderate  labour 
or  exercife  for  three  days,  and  there  will  feldom  be 
any  occafion  for  repeating  the  drench  ;  but  if  there 
fhould,  once  more  will  make  the  cure  eifeflual. 

Of  PFeahiefs  and  Decay. 

Thcfe  generally  arife  from  a  horfe  having  been  too 
'much  worked  ;  in  which  cafe  nothing  but  reft,  good 
food,  and  nouriftiing  medicines,  can  fave  him.  The 
principal  remedy  in  this  cafe  is  the  reftorative  balls, 
the  manner  of  making  which  is  thus  : 

Mix  together  tvvo  ounces  of  cinnamon  in  powder, 
four  ounces  of  elecampane,  two  ounces  of  annifeed, 
one  dram  of  powder  of  faflfron,  and  one  ounce  of  red 
rofe  buds  dried  and  powdered.  Grind  all  thefe  well 
together,  and  mix  them  up  with  five  pounds  of  the 
flour  of  thetches,  prefs  out  the  juice  of  mugwort  to  the- 
quantity  of  two  pints  ;  add  this  to  the  powder  and 
flour  ;  then  diftblve  a  pound  of  honey  in  two  quarts  of 
white  wine,  and  add  this  to  the  reft  ;  put  in  a  pint  of 
fallad  oil,  and  beat  all  up  into  a  pafte.  Roll  it  into 
balls  as  big  as  a  goofe  egg,  and  give  him  one  of  thefe 
dilfolved  in  warm  ale  every  night.  He  muft  be  kept 
clean  and  dry,  and  frequently  well  rubbed.  By  thefe 

means, 
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means  he  will  grow  gradual! v’  well,  and  the  farmer 
may  have  feverul  years  iriorcpiout  irum  his  labour. 


^  “4"  ^  4"  ^  4"  4"  ''!"  '^1"  ^  4" 

-  C  H  A  P.  V, 

Ojf  Oa  ^  Wv  a/id^  Coivs,. 


'"'|"'IIE  fanner  (hould  be  particularly  careful,  in  th<^ 
choice  of  thele  cattle,  to  conlider  the  nature  of 
his  ground.'  Jfhis  palturebe  rich,heinuft  purefiafe  the  lar- 
gerbreed  ;  ifotherwife,  thelm  iller  lort.  The  Lancraihire 
is  the  largeft,  andthe  Scotchand  Welch  the  ftnallelt ;  but. 
there  are  many  forts  between.  The  natural  breed  of 
Yorklhire  are  middle  fized,  mofllv  red  and  hardy  ;  they 
yield  very  good  profit,  and  will  thrive  on  almoft  any 
foil.  He  muft  chufe  all  his  cattle  of  this  kind  of  one 
fort  and  colour,  as  well  as  one  lize.  The  breed  wdll . 
depend  fo  much  on  the  bull,  that  great  care  Ihould  be 
taken  to  chufe  one  that  is  ilrong,  well  made  and 
healthy  :  he  fliould  have  a  fharp,  quick  countenance, 
his  forehead  broad  and  curled,  his  eyes  black  and  large, 
his  horns  long,  his  neck  thick,  his  belly  long  and  large, 
his  hair  faiooth,  his  back  ftraight  and,  flat,  his  buttocks 
fquare,  ht.s  thighs  round,  his  legs  ftraight,  and  his  joints 
fhort.  This  is  the  beft  kind  for  breed,  and.  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  beft  oxen  or  draught. 

No  lels  care  muft  be  taken  in  chufing  the  cow,  for 
the  breed  will  take  partly  after  the  one  and  partly'  af¬ 
ter  the  other.  She  muft  have  a  broad  forehead,  black 
eyes,  great  clean  horns,  her  neck  long  and  thin,  a  large 
deep  belly,  thick  thighs,  round  legs,  fliort  joints,  a 
white  large  deep  udder,  with  four  teats,  and  her  feet 
large,  I'he  fize  of  the  cows,  as  of  all  other  cattle^ 

muft 
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muft  be  fulled  to  the  goodnefs  of  your  buid,  though 
the  largeft  commonly  give  the  moft  milk  ;  but  whether 
you  ddign  them  for  bi'eed,  fatting  or  milk,  let  them 
be  fuch  as  come  off  a  worfe  ground  than  yOiir  own. 

'bhe  cow  mu  if  not  be  put  to  bull  till  fhe  three 
years  old  y  and  die  Leif  time  is  about  the  month  of 
'lui}^  If  ffe  has  had  a  calf  before  it  muft  be  taken 
frorndier,  and  flie  mulf  be,  milked  for  three  days  af¬ 
ter  to  prevent  her  udder  being  fore.  I  he  red  cow  is 
reckoned  ‘to  give  the  belt  milk,  and  the  black  to  bring 
the  beft  calves. 

About  a  fortnight  of  three  weeks  before  a  cow  calves 
put  her  into  good  grafs  ;  or  if  it  be  W  inter,  giveher 
hay,  and  when  ffie  has  calved  keep  her  that  day  and 
night  in  the  houfe,  and  let  the  water  ffe  drinks  be 
made  luke-warm  ;  turn  her  out  about  the  middle  of 
the  next  day,  if  die  be  Ifrong  and  well  cleaned, 
and  take  her  in  two  or  three  nights  more,  giving  her 
water  a  little  warm  every  morning. 

There  are  two  ways  of  breeding  of  thofe  calves  you 
det'ign  to  rear  ;  the  one  is  to  take  them  from  the  dams 
after  they  have  fuckled  about  a  fortnight  j  and  the 
other  to  let  them  run  with  the  dam  all  the  year.  I  he 
latter,  however,  is  the  common  way  ufed  in  the 
cheep-breeding  countries,  and  is  reckoned  to  maketlie 
beft  cattle. 

The  moft  proper  time  for  weaning  calves  is  from 
January  to  May.  Let  them  have  milk  for  about  twelve 
weeks,  only  a  fortnight  before  you  wean  them,  let  wa¬ 
ter  be  mixed  with  it  ;  and  after  they  have  drank  milk 
about  a  month,  take  feme  of  the  fweeteft  hay  you 
have,  and  put  little  whifps  of  it  into  fome  cleft  fticks, 
Avhich  place  fo  as  they  may  eafily  come  at  it  to  learn 
to  eat.  After  Lady-day,  when  the  weather  is  fair, 
they  may  be  turned  to  grafs,  but  you  muft  take  them 
in  a  few  nights  at  tifft,  giving  them  milk  and  water. 
Your  grafs  muft  not  be  too  rank,  but  Ihort  and  fweet, 
ithat  they  may  get  it  with  Lome  labour. 

WTen  yodr  calves  are  weaned,  and  you  have  deter¬ 
mined 
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mined  which  to  keep  of  the  males  for  bulls,  let*  the 
others  be  gelt  for  oxen,  which  the  fooiier  you  do  the  bet¬ 
ter  ;  and  the  beft  time  and  leaf!  dangerous  is  when 
they  are  about  ten  or  twenty  days  old. 

The  iargeft  oxen  are  the  moft  advantageous  if  the 
ground  be  rich  enough  to  maintain  them  ;  if  not,  fucli 
as  are  fuited  to  its  quality  will  yield  the  molb  profit. 
A  good  ox  for  the  plough  miilf  be  neither  too  fat  nor 
too  lean  ;  the  body  Ihould  be  large,  the  legs  long  and 
firong,  the  eyes  full,  the  horns  large,  and  the  coat 
fmooth  and  even  :  he  muff  alfo  anfwer  to  the  noad. 
Le  obedient  to  the  voice,  and  well  trained  ;  but  it  is 
only  gradually,  and  by  beginning  early,  that  the  ox 
can  be  brought  willingly  to  bear  the  yoke,  and  be  eafily 
governed.  At  the  age  of  two  years  and  an  half,  or 
three  at  the  latefl,  you  muft  begin  to  tame  him,  and 
bring  him  under  fubjehlion  ;  if  delayed  longer  he  be¬ 
comes  froward,  and  often  ungovernable.  The  only 
method  of  fucceeding  is,  by  patience,  mildnefs,  and 
even  carelfes,  for  compullion  and  ill  treatment  will  on¬ 
ly  difguft  him  ;  ftroaking  him  gently  along  the  back, 
clapping  him,  giving  him  occalionally  boiled  barky^ 
ground  beans,  and  fuclt  other  aliments  as  pleafe  him 
beft,  all  of  them  mingled  with  fait,  of  which  he  is  ve¬ 
ry  fond,  will  prove  of  the  greateft  ufe.  At  the  fame 
time  his  horns  Ibould  be  often  tied,  and  fome  da  vs 
after  the  yoke  is  to  be  put  on  his  neck,  and  fadened 
to  a  plough,  with  another  ox  of  the  fame  fize  ready 
trained  ;  thefe  are  to  be  lied  together  at  the  mano-er 
and  in  the  fame  manner  led  to  the  pafture,  that  they 
may  become  acquainted,  and  accuftomed  to  have  one 
common  motion.  He  muft  alfo  be  indulged,  and  la¬ 
bour  only  at  fhort  intervals  ;  for  till  he  is  thoroughly 
trained  he  tires  him fclf  very  much  ;  and  for  the  fame 
reafon  he  muft  be  fed  iwore  plentiful  than  ufual.  Af¬ 
ter  he  has  drawn  the  plough  from  his  third  to  his  teiiih 
year,  it  will  be  advifeable  to  fatten  and  fell  him, 
as  being  then  of  better  flcfh  than  if  he  was  keptlonue-! 
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The  age  of  this  creature  is  known  by  his  teeth  and 
horns.  The  hrft  fore  teeth  which  he  ftieds  at  the  end 
of  ten  months,  are  replaced  by  others,  larger,  but  not 
fo  white  ;  at  fix  months  the  teeth  next  to  thofc  in  the 
middle  fall  out,  and  are  alfo  replaced  by  others  ;  and 
in  three  years  all  the  incllive  teeth  are  renewed.  They 
are  then  equal, long,  pretty  white  :  but  as  theox  advances 
in  years,  they  wear,  become  unequal,  and  black.  It  is 
the  fame  in  the  bull  and  cow  ;  fo  that  the  growth  and 
fhedding  of  the  teeth  are  not  affeefted  by  caftration>  or 
the  diiicrcncc  of  fexes.  Nor  is  the  fhedding  of  the 
horns  effeded  by  either  ;  as  both  bull,  ox  and  cow 
lofc  them  alike  at  the  end  of  three  years  ;  and  thefe 
alfo  are  replaced  by  other  horns,  which,  like  the  fc- 
cond  teeth,  remain  ;  only  thofe  of  the  ox  and  cow 
are  1  irger  and  longer  than  thofe  of  the  bull.  The 
manner  of  the  grou  ih  of  thefe  fecond  horns  is  not  uni¬ 
form,  nor  the  Ihooting  of  them  equal.  The  hrfl  year, 
that  is,  the  fourth  of  the  ox’s  age,  two  fmall  pointed 
horns  make  their  appearance,  nearly  formed  fmooth, 
and  towards  the  head  terminated  by  a  kind  of  button, 
I'he  following  year  this  button  moves  from  the  head, 
being  iinpellcct  by  a  corneous  cylinder,  which  alfo 
lengthening-,  is  terminated  bv  another  button,  and  fo 
cm  ;  for  the  horns  continue  growing  as  long  as  the 
creature  lives.  I’h.efe  buttons  become  annular  joints, 
w  hich  are  eal  ly  dill inguiflted  in  tbehorn,  and  by  which 
the  age  of  the  creature  may  be  readily  known  ;  count¬ 
ing  three  years  for  the  point  of  the  horn  to  the  firft  joint, 
and  one  year  for  each  of  the  other  intervals. 

Thedifeafes  of  thefe  creatures  are  feu'er  than  thofe 
to  which  th.c  horfe  is  incident,  and  in  general  they  are 
moieeafly  cured  ;  the  principal  of  thefe,* together 
with  their refpehlive  remedies,  areas  follow's  : 

FdIIif!g  c.f  the  Palate^ 


This  Is  a  diforder  very  trcul  lefom.e  to  cattle,  but  If  ■ 
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wercif^n  driving,  or  at  labour,  is  the  general  c„ufc 
ci  It.  Ihe  creature  groans,  and  is  very  uncafv,  and 
cannot  eat  till  it  is  fet  right.  When  negied  has  oc- 
ealioned  it  to  be  got  up  with  ditficultv,  ihc^beaft  Ihould 
be  fold  for  flaughter  ;  but  when  taken  in  time  it  will 
be  cured  by  the  following  method. 

Mix  together  ai4  ounce  of  honey,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  pepper  .-  throw  the  hcaft  down,  and  getting  a 
Hand  into  its  mouth  place  the  palate  right,  and  rub  it 
oyer  with  fome  of  the  above  mixture;  then  let  him 
fi,et  up,  and  a  little  after  Llced  him.  .  Let  him  eat  only 
frclh  meat,  and  he  will  not  relapfe. 

•  Of  the  Gargil, 

/This  difeafe  is  an  inflammation  about  the  neck,  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  outward  part,  and  by  degrees  affeding 
inwardly.  The  firfl;  flgn  of  it  is  a  hard  hot  fwelling  in 
the  dewlap  ;  and  this  fpreads  afterwards  to  the  breaft 
and  throat.  The  firft  thing  raufl  be  to  bleed  the  crea¬ 
ture  largely  ;  then  make  an  opening  in  the  dewlap 
where  the  fwelling  is,  and  put  in  as  much  of  ihe  leaves 
of  bears-foot,  pounded  to  a  mafti,  as  the  opening  will 
hold.  Sew  this  in  with  two  or  three  flitches  ;  u  will 
caufe  a  running,  and  give  a  flop  to  the  difeafe.  When 
it  has  run  three  days  the  threads  miift  be  cut,  and  the 
bears-foot  taken  out.  Then  melt  fome  black  bcfilicon 
and  dip  in  it  a  pledget  of  tow  ;  put  this  into  the  wound 
jufl:  w'arm,  and  repeat  the  drelling  every  day  till  it  is 
healed.  If  the  difeafe  be  obflinate,  and  the  fwelling 
encreafe,  bleed  again  a  day  or  two  after. 

Of  the  Garget, 

This  is  a  fw'elling  and  inflamation  of  the  head, 
aflTeding  in  particular  the  eye  and  lips,  and  in  the  end 
inflaming  alfo  the  gums  and  tongue.  The  creature  miift 
ke  blooded  eve.ry  day  till  the  inflammation  is  fubflded. 

Immediately 
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Immedi  itcly  after  the  f'.rft  bleeding  give  two  ounce 
and  a  hdt  of  Epfom  fdt,  diifolved  in  a  pint  of  warm 
ale  ;  after  which,  n'ght  and  morning,  let  him  have  the 
following  drench  r 

Take  half  a  pint  of  warm  ak\  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
j;j1ce  of  olantai  t\vo  fcruples  of  lalt  prunella,  and  a 
quarter  o*f  an  omice  of  Venice  treacle.  Mix  all  thefe 
t'lgether,  and  give  it  in  one  dofe.  Thefe  methods  will 
feldom  fail  of  producii'g  a  fpeedy  cure  ;  but  the  beaft; 
muft  be  kept  clean,  dry,  and  quiet* 

Of  JVurms  in  the  Bowels, 

This  difdorer  may  be  known  by  the  creature’s  grow¬ 
ing  reftlefs,  pining  avray,  and  being  hot  and  feverifh,,^ 
They  will  never  thrive  till  perfectly  cured,  which  may 
be  effected  by  tide  following  method. 

Cut  to  pieces  half  a  pound  of  favm-,  and  a  quarter 
'of' a  pound  of  bears- foot  ;  beat  thefe  in  a  mortar  witn 
a  pound  of  coarfe  lump  fugar,  till  they  come  to  a  fof  t 
paile  ;  then  add  an  ounce  of  green  copperas,  and  t  vV  > 
ounces  of  powder  of  coralline.  Make  up  the  whole 
into  balls  about  the  fze  of  a  walnut,  and  give  one  every 
morning,  if  this  flrould  not  fucceed  aLne,  give  after 
every  dofe  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  fallad  oil. 

Of  Bloody  Urine, 

Th  is  diforder  arifes  from  tire  eating  of  green  beetle^, 
upon  the  twigs  of  fhrubs  in  the  hedges,  where  thecattk 
browze.  The  certain  remedy  for  it  is  this  : 

Take  a  quantity  of  that  Cranes-bill,  which  is  called 
Herb  Robert,  bruife  it  in  a  mortar,,  and  fprinkle  it 
wdthred  port  wine;  w'heii  it  is  well  mafhed  prefs  out 
the  juice,  and  give  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  it  every  night 
rtnd  morning.  If  three  dofes  do  not  perfedly  flop  the 
complaint,  let  the  creature  be  blooded,  and  continue 
the  medicine  as  before. 


0/ 
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Of  Surfeits, 

Thefe  are  always  attended  with  a  fever,  which  Is  of¬ 
ten  very  dangerous.  At  firft  the  creature  appears  very  . 
uiieafy,  then  hangs  down  his  head,  foams  at  the  mouth,  d 
byeathes  hard,  and  trembles  all  over.  In  this  cafe  the  1 
hi  ft  thing  is  to  bleed.  If  it  be  an  ox,  a  quart  of  blood  | 

IS  a  right  quantity  ;  but  if  a  cow,  a  pint  of  very  little  A 

more  is  fufficient.  ; 

Boil  in  two  gallons  of  water  a  pound  offrefli  leaves 
and  roots  of  Herb  Bennet,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
agrimony  ;  ftrain  off  the  liquor,  and  give  if  the  creature 
warm  for  drink.  An  hour  after  the  beaft  has  had  as 
much  of  this  as  it  will  drink,  give  a  little  frefh-mown  ; 

fvveet  grafs  from  a  dry  pafture  ;  and  fome  hours  after  J 

repeat  the  drink  again.  At  night  give  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  mithridate  diffolved  in  half  a  pint  of  warm 
*ile  ;  and  continue  this  method  till  the  cure  is  pcrfe(fled. 


Cy  Purgings, 

Thefe  are  generally  occafioned  by  bad  food  ;  but 
tl;ey  will  be  very  hurtful  fometimes,  proceeding  fofar 
as  to  bloody  Ifools.  In  the  firfi;  ftage  of  the  diforder 
give  the  following  mixture  : 

^  ^  B  )il  hah  a  pound  of  Bihort,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
lormentill,  and  two  ounces  of  pomegranate,  riucd,  in 
til ree  quarts  of  water,  till  there  is  but  one  quart  left. 
Diffolve  in  this  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Diafccrdium 
^^'!tbout  honey,  and  add  a  pint  of  red  port  wine, 
H  Jt  a  pint  of  this  is  to  be  given  warm  night  and  morn¬ 
ing.  If  the  bloody  fiool  fhould  ftill  continue,  add  two 
ounces  of  Japan  Earth,  and  three  drams  of  Rock 
Allum  ;  give  it  in  the  fame  way  as  the  other  and  there 
will  be  Utfbe  doubt  of  a  cure. 


Of 
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Of  Inward  Sicknsfs, 


This  is  a  term  by  which  farmers  exprefs  an  obftruc- 
tioii  ill  the  liver  or  fpleen,  which  makes  the  beafl  hea¬ 
vy,  flothful  and  hot.  It  breathes  with  difficulty,  and 
the  lips  and  mouth  are  dry.  The  remedy  is  this  : 

Bruife  a  large  quantity  of  Woody  Nightfhade,  called 
Bitterfweet  ;  moiften  it  with  fome  white,  wine  while 
beating,  and  then  prefs  out  the  juice.  Give  the  beaft 
a  quarter  of  apintof  this  warm,  with  an  ounce  of  honev 
melted  in  it  ;•  and  repeat  the  dofe  night  and  mornings 
Be  careful  to  have  the  right  woody  nightfhade,,  for  the 
others  are  poifonous. 

If  the  cure  proceeds  llowly,  boil  a  great  deal  of  fen¬ 
nel  roots  in  water,  and  give  it  to  the  creature  for  com¬ 
mon  drink.  And  if  this  be  not  fufficient,  add  to  everv 
dofe  of  the-  medicine  three  fpoonsful  of  the  juice  of 
woodlice.-  ^ 


lESE  creatures  diiTer  no  lefs  in  their  refpetftive' 
breeds,  than  in  iheir  fize,  and  the  quantities  and 
goodnefs  of  their  wool.  If  the  farmer  has  a  rich  paf- 
ture,  h.e  fliould  chufe  the  heft  ;  but  if  othervvife,  he  muT 
Le  content  to  fuit  the  kind  to  the  nature  of  his  ground.. 

^  With  refpeil  to  the  breeds  there  is  no  certain  direc- 
tioa  for  their  choice,,  becaufe  they  are  often  mixed  ; 

1  ut  in  general  the  large  Lincolnfnire  fteep  are  fitttefi' 
for  rich  paftures,  that  lie  upon  the  banks  of  fait  water 
livers,  or  fuen  as  are  within  the  influence  of  the  tidei 
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^  -  iiiid  lies  high,  the Hertfordfhire.  1  hefe  laft,  thoiigh 
of  a  Imaller  kind,  are  yet  very  profitable  For  a  barren 
paffure  the  Worceflerfhire  fhJep  are  bed. 

\A  hatever  breed  the  farmer  chufes,  he  mud  be  care- 
fui  tnat  the  fheep  are  good  of  their  fort.  The  wool 
m  ft  not  be  harfli,  but  oily  and  foft  ;  the  Iheep  muft  be 
v\  eli^fliaped,  and  large  boned  for  the  ftze.  dhe  rams 
iiioLtid  be  chofen  with  particular  care,  becaufe  the  breed 
will  in  a  gi eat  meafurc  depend  on  them,  They  muft: 
have  foft  and  well  curled  wool,  with  the  fkin  white 
under  it  ;  the  body  fliould  be  long,  the  forehead  large 
and  riling,  the  eyes  full,  and  their  looks  chearful, 
I  he  ewes  muft  be  large  bodied,  their  neck  arched, 
round  upon  the  buttocks  and  fhort  legged, 

The  farmer  fhoulci  not  purchafe  thofe  fheep  that  are 
in  any  part  naked  ;  for  the  lofs  of  wool  is  generally 
the  confequence  of  fome  inward  or  outward  diforder. 
]  le  muft  be  careful,  likewdfe,  to  examine  the  mouth, 
for  if  the  gums  be  not  red  and  the  teeth  faft,  the  crea¬ 
ture  udll  come  to  little  good.  The  time  of  buying 
them  in  when  intended  for  breed,  is  two  years  old, 
and  they  will  then  breed  five  }'cars  very  well.  The 
age  of  a  flieep,  like  that  of  a  horfe,  is  known  by  the 
mouth.  ^  W  hen  a  flieep  is  one  fliear,  as  the  farmers 
exprefs  it,  there  are  two  broad  teeth  before  j  when  it  is 
two  ftiear,  it  wdll  have  four  ;  when  three,  lix  ;  \Nhen 
four,  eight.^  After  this  their  mouths  begin  to  break. 

^  The  quality  of  the  land  makes  a  material  difference 
in  the  breed  of  the  fheep.  The  flat  pafiures  produce 
ftraight,  tall  fheep,  and  the  barren  hills  and  downs 
breed  fquare  fliort  ones  ;  wmods  and  mountains  breed 
tall  and  (lender  Iheep,  but  the  beft  of  all  are  thofe  bred 
upon  new^  plowed  land,  and  dry  grounds.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  all  w^et  and  moift  lands  are  bad  for  fheep,  cfpe- 
cially  fuch  as  are  ful;je(ff  to  be  overflowed,  and  to  have 
fand  and  dirt  left  on  them.  The  fait  marflies  are,  how¬ 
ever,  an  exception  to  this  general  rule,  for  their  falt- 
uefb  makes  amends  for  iheir  moifture,  any  thing  of  fait. 
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by  reafon  of  Its  drying  quality,  being  of  great  advan- 
tage. 

Before  the  rams  are  put  to  the  ewes  the  farmer  fhould 
confider  at  what  time  of  the  fpring  his  grafs  will  be  ‘tit 
to  maintain  them  and  their  lambs,  and  whether  he  has 
tiirneps  to  do  it  till  the  grafs  comes  ;  for  very  often 
both  the  ewes  and  lambs  are  deftroyed  by  the  want  of 
food  ;  or,  if  this  does  not  happen,  if  the  lambs  are 
only  ftunted  in  their  growth  by  it,  it  is  an  accident 
that  they  feldom  recover.  The  ewe  goes  twenty  weeks 
with  lamb,  and  therefore  it  is  eafy  to,  calculate  the  pro¬ 
per  time  for  her  to  take  ram.  The  beft  time  for  them 
to  yean  is  in  April,  unlefs  the  farmer  has  very  forward 
grafs,  or  turneps,  or  the  fheep  are  field  fheep,  where  he 
has  not  inclofures  to  keep  them  in,  then  it  may  be  pro¬ 
per  they  fhould  yean  in  January,  that  the  lambs  may 
be  ftrong  by  May-day,  and  be  able  to  follow^  the  dam 
over  the  fallows  and  water  furrows  ;  but  then  the  lambs 
.that  come  fo  early  muff  have  great  care  taken  of  them, 
as,  indeed,  Ihould  all  other  lambs  at  their  firfl  falling, 
otherwife,  while  they  are  weak,  the  crows  and  magpies 
will  pick  out  their  eyes. 

If  you  fave  the  grafs  and  weeds  that  grow  in  the 
land  that  you  defign  to  fallow  in  Winter,  that  is  from 
Crhriftmas,  and  turn  your  ewes  and  lambs  into  them  in 
March,  if  the  Winter  is  mild  it  will  be  of  gaeat  advan¬ 
tage  to  them. 

When  fheep  are  turned  into  fields  of  wheat  or  rye  to 
feed,  it  muft  not  be  too  rank,  for  if  it  is,  they  will  be 
fubie(T  to  fcower.  Ewes  that  are  big  fhould  be  kept 
bitt  bare  of  food,  for  it  is  very  dangerous  for  them  to 
be  fat  at  the  time  of  their  yeaning  ;  except,  indeed,  a- 
bout  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  they  may  be  pret¬ 
ty  well  fed  to  ffrengthen  them. 

When  a  ewe  is  near  yeaning,  fhe  muft  be  feparated 
from  the  flock,  and  watched,  in  order  to  be  afTifted  ; 
the  lamb  often  prefents  itfelf  athwart,  or  with  its  feet 
firft  j  and  in  this  c^fe,  without  afTiftance,  the  life  of  the 

ewe 
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comprcHion  deftroys  the  vefTels  which  fupply  them 
with  blood  and  juices.  The  lamb,  on  caftration,  be¬ 
comes  iickifh  and  dull,  fo  that  it  will  not  be  improper 
to  give  him  for  two  or  three  days  a  little  br^sm  mixed 
with  a  fmall  quantity  of  falt^  to  prevent  a  lofs  of  ap¬ 
petite^  which  is  often  occalioned  by  this  operation. 
The  moft  proper  feafon  for  fhearing  of  flieep  is  about 
the  middle  or  latter  end  of  June,  becaufe  it  is  good  for 
them  to  fweat  a  little  in  their  wool  before  you  cut  it, 
and  they  mufl;  be  well  wafhed,  as  it  will  be  a  great  help 
to  the  price  of  the  wool. 

After  they  are  wafhed,  let  them  go  two  or  three  days 
in  clean  dry  ground  before  they  are  fhorn  ;  in  doing 
of  which  great  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  hurt  them  with 
the  point  of  the  fhears,  nor  yet  cut  their  ikins  becaufe  of 
the  flies,  and  obfervc  that  the  wool  be  well  wound  up. 
Some  fhear  their  lambs  too,  which  they  do  clofe  be¬ 
hind,  but  very  little  before,  efpeciilly  the  firfl:  year  ; 
but  before  they  are  fhorn,  great  care  fhould  be  taken  to 
tag  them,  that  is,  to  clip  away  the  wool  of  their  tails, 
and  behind,  that  the  dung  may  not  hang  on  it,  which 
otherwife  will  occalion  them  to  be  fore,  and  the  flies  to 
blow  them. 

The  weathers  have  generally  more  wool  than  the  ewes, 
and  it  is  alfo  better.  That  of  the  neck,  and  the  top  of 
the.  back  is  the  prime  ;  that  of  the  thighs,  tail,  belly, 
throat  &c.  is  not  fo  good  ;  and  the  woiTt  is  that  taken 
from  dead  beafls,  or  fuch  as  are  fick.  W  hite  wool  is 
alfo  preferred  to  the  grey,  brown,  and  black,  as  it  may 
be  dyed  of  any  colour,  Strait-wocl  is  better  than  cur¬ 
led  ;  and  it  is  even  faid  that  the  weathers  whofe  wool 
is  too  much  curled,  are  not  in  fo  good  a  Hate  of  health 
as  the  others. 

Another  very  confderable  advantage  may  alfo  be  had 
from  flieep  by  folding  them,  that  is,  by  leaving  them 
for  a  proper  time  on  lands  intended  for  improvement. 
In  order  to  this  the  ground  mufl;  be  inclofed,  and  the 
flock  fhut  up  in  it  every  night  during  the  Summer. 

Thef^ 


Ihefe  inclvofures  are  made  with  hurdles,  which  arc 
contrived  as  to  remove  from  one  fpot  to  another  as  oc- 
ca/ion  may  require.  By  this  means  the  dung,  urine, 
and  heat  of  the  body  of  thefe  creatures,  will  in  a  (hort 
time  bring  the  ground  into  heart,  whether  exhaiifted, 
or  naturally  cold  and  barren.  Air  hundred  Iheep  wiil 
in  one  Summer  enrich  eight  acres  of  ground,  \thich  will 
Continue  its  fertility  lix  ^’ea^s. 

Of  the  Difeafs  of  SheeJ^, 

Among  the  various  diforders  incident  to  thefe  crea¬ 
tures  the  moft  fatal  is  the  Rot,  which  is  produced  by 
wet  lands,  coarfe  food  and  want  of  flielter.  In  this 
cafe,  the  Iheep  lliould  be  removed  from  fuch  places  at 
the  fn  ft  appearance  of  the  diforder  ;  and  the  fck  fepa- 
rated  from  the  found,  becaufe  the  difeafe  is fpi-eading. 

rhe  fgns  of  the  Rot  are  feeblenefs,  foulnefs  of  the 
flcin,  and  particularly  a  dull  and  heavy  look  about  the 
eyes.  The  gums  grows  white,  the  teeih  foul,  and  the 
creature  vvill  be  weak  and  fcarce  able  to  flir.  Good 
air  and  flielter,  and  whoKame  food  and  water  are  very 
great  requihtes  for  recovery  ;  for  the  Rot  is  rather  a 
general  decay  than  any  particular  difeafe.  To  eifehl 

^  cure,  however,  to  the  above  management,  add  the 
following- ; 

Beat  to  pieces  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  juniper  berries, 
Sind  one  ounce  of  bay  berries,  two  drams  of  grains  of 
Paradife  ;  and  add  to  thefe  a  pound  and  half  of  bay 
fait,  and  half  a  pound  of  loaf  fugar  ;  grind  all  well  to¬ 
gether  and  keep  it  dry.  Give  the  llieep  dry  fweet  hay 
in  troughs,  and  fprinkle  it  with  this  powder.  Boil  a 
pound  of  mafterwort  root  in  two  gallons  of  w'ater,  and 
give  this  to  them  mixed  \\dth  the  water  they  drink. 
To  thefe  that  are  ftill  worfe,  give  alfo  three  drams  of 
mithiidate  di/Tolvcdin  a  little  warm  ale  every  morning. 


This  diforder  firft  fhews  itfclfby  an  inidamination 
fjn 'the  eyes  and  mouth  ;  ^he  feet  grow  hot  at  the  fime 
time,  and  they  are  wneafy  and  reftlefs.  The  ufual 
caufes  of  this  diforder  are  cold  and  wet  feeding  ;  and 
nvh^m  the  whole  flock  is  diftempered  together,  as  is 
[fometimes  the  cafe,  it  is  as  fatal  alrnolt  as  the  rot. 
They  muft  be  removed  to  a  piece  of  high  and  dry 
.ground,  and  have  flicker.  Thofe  that  are  ill  miifl:  be 
Llooded  ;  after  which  give  them  the  following  medi- 

.cine.  ^ 

■Diflolve  half  and  ounce  of  mithridate  in  a  pint  of 
.Avarm  ale  ;  divide  this  into  two  dofes,  and  give  one  at 
jiigkt,  and  the  other  in  the  morning.  If  two  dofes  do 
do  not  produce  a  good  eiieef,  add  ten  grains  of  pow¬ 
der  of  contrayerva  to  each  dofe  following,  and  in  ge¬ 
neral  two  or  three  days  will  compleat  the  cure. 

Of  a  Purging, 

This  diforder  is  always  dangerous  to  flieep,  becaufc 
their  natural  condition  is  to  have  their  flools  hard. 
'Sometimes  a  feverifli  heat  is  the  caufe  of  a  Purging  ; 
and  then  it  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a  difeafe,  but  as 
one  of  Nature’s  remedies  for  a  worfe.  In  other 
oafes  medicines  mull  be  ufed,  and  the  following  will 
;generally  prove  efleCtual  : 

Boil  a  pound  of  logwood  in  three  quarts  of  water 
till  it  is  reduced  to  two,  put  to  this  an  ounce  of  diaf- 
cordium  without  honey,  and  give  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  it  warm  four  times  a  day.  This  will  flop  the  Purg- 
ging,  and  the  creature  will  be  wtll  in  a  few  days. 

Of  Giddinef  in  ^ the  Head. 


This  is  a  complaint  common  among  fl-eep  tliat  are 
too  richly  fed.  The  farmers  call  it  llurdinefs,  and  the 

4^urdy  evil  • 
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To  cure  this  diforder' the  flieep  muft  be  bleed  three 
quarters  of  a  pint  ;  then  diffolve  an  ounce  of  affafcctida 
in  a  quart  of  water,  add  four  fpoonsful  of  juice  of  gar- 
lick,  and  two  ounces'  of  honey  ;  give  a  quarter  of  a  J 
pint  at  a  time  once  in  three  hours,  till  half  is  taken  ;  1 

then  the  reif  at  dofes  night  and  morning.  Put  the  | 
fheep  into  hilly  palluie  ground,  and  they  will  efcape  a  ^  ‘ 
return.  ^ 

»  ) 

Of  the  Sta^^ers, 

ii 

This  Is  as  common  among  fheep  as  horfes  :  and 
that  giddinefs  of  the  head  abovementioned  is  but  a  • 
leifer  degree  of  it.  In  this  cafe  the  flieep  trembles,  and 
throws  it  felf  down,  beats  its  head  about,  and  ap*  ' 

pears  to  be  in  the  greateft  mifery.  j 

As  foon  as  the  diforder  is  diicovered,  bleed  the  flieep  | 
three  quarters  of  a  pint  ;  then  bruife  a  quantity  of  wood  ^ 
befon}’  leaves,  and  half  as  much  penny-royal  ;  wet 
them  with  white  wine,  and  prefs  out  the  juice,  (xive 
this  a  quarter  of  a  pint  at  a  time,  once  in  two  or  three 
hours,  till  the  fymptoms  abate,  If  it  does  not  anfwer 
qulckl}^,  give  the  aflafo  tida  medicine  before  directed, 
and  this  alternatelv,  till  the  creature  is  perfedly  reco¬ 
vered  j 

Of  .  Couglif, 

If  early  care  is  not  taken  of  this  diforder,  the  lungs  ; 
will  be  inflamed,  and  tb.e  creature  will  die  of  an  abfo- 
lute  confumption.  No  ^l^eep  can  be  cured  of  this  in  , 
the  parture  where  the  difeafe  was  got,  for  that  is  al-  § 
ways  a  damp  one  ;  the  hrf};  thing,  therefore,  tcrl^e 
done,  is  to  remove  them  into  one  that  is  dry  and 

^  •  V  JH 

healthy,  where  the  air  is  clear  and  the  grafs  fweet.  •  J 

Prefs  out  the  juice  ot  colts-foot  leaves,  treih  elecam-  1 

pane  root,  liquorice,  and  hefjge  mufl  ird,  of  each  equal  .1 

quantities,  beating  them  in  a  mortar  and  moiriening  J 

them  with  foine  mild  ale  ;  to  a  quart  of  ihc  juice  add  'I 

five 


'five  ounces  of  honey.  Give  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  this 
for  a  dofe,  once  in  twenty^four  hours.  Little  more  wiH 
‘be  reiuired  to  prevent  aMbad  Gonfequences,  and  make 
the  cure  etTeflual. 


Of  Ulicczing  in  the  ThradU 

This  diforder  is  principally  incident  to'thofe  fh’eep 
'that  are  fed  in  low  grounds.  The  firft' thing  to  be  done 
k  to  drive  them  to  a  dry  pafture,  and  take  from  them 
about  eight  ounces  of  Hood.  -After  this  bruHe  equal 
-quantities  of  inarfli  mallow  root  and  penny  royal  leaves, 
with  one  fourth  part  as  much  "garlick';  'wet  thefe  as 
"tliey  are  bruifed  vvidi  fome  warm  water,  and  then  prefs 
©Lit  the  juice.  In  a  qiiart  of  this  dilTolve  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  hone  vs  ifnd  "give  >the  fheCp  a  fourth  part  of  it 
for  a  dofe.  Thefe  remedies  will  always  cure  them^^ 
if  taken  in  Hme^ 


Oj  Sh  s  Fire* 

This  is  a  contagious  dlforder,  and  the  fheep  that  have 
it  muft  be  immediately  Separated  from  the  reft:  of  the 
f.ock.  Let  diem  be  fir  ft  bled,  and  then- ufe  the  follow¬ 
ing  medictre  : 


Bi  uife  half  a  poiinLi  of  11  n feed,,  and  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  marth  mdllow  Toot  ;  boil  them  up  in  water  till 
it  is  as  tliick  as  a  jelly  ;  fpread  this  upon  the  inflamed 
part,  and  ’vhen  it  is  dry,  let  it  be  repeated.  The  next 
day  diliblve  an  ounce  of  (Glauber’s  fait  in  a  quarter  of 
a  pint  of  water,  and  give  it  the  fiieep,  then  wafli  the 
.part  with  weak  lime  vy.iier,  and  the  difeafe  will  be  foon 
cured  without  danger  of  a  lelapfeK  ' 


Of  {he  Fei  J'FaHr,  •■,  4 

This  is  an  inflammation  that  rifes  into  blifters, 
whereas  the  lormer  is  dry.  k  aj^pears  upon  the  breaft 
and  belly,  and  is  very  dangerous.  Tl'is  diforder  is 
catching  ;  ihere^O'e  tiift  feparatc  ihofe  that  have  it 
from  the  reft,  and  then  give  them  die  fellow  ing  medi¬ 
cine  ; 

F 


Mix 


half-  an  ounce  of  crude  antimony  powdered^ 
iwA  two  ounces  of  flour  of  brimflone,  \vith  as  much 
honey  as  will  keep  them  together  in  a  pafie  ;  and  give 
this  at  four  feparate  dofes.  Biiiife  fome  frefli  water 
dock  and  flinging  nettle  leaves,  and  then  prefs  out  the 
juice.  I^iflolve  a  fourth  part  of  the  palle  in  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  this  juice,  and  give  it  every  morning. 
I^et  the  (keep  have  fweet  grafs,  a  dry  paflure  and  good 
water.  Cut  the  bliflers,as  faft  as  they  appear,  and  drefs 
^he  places  with  ointment  of  elder. 

Of  the  Cramp  in  in:  Legs* 

s 

This  diforder  frequently  feizesthc  fheep  in  Autumn, 
cfpecially  fuch  as  have  lain  under  -the  drip  of  trees  ; 
i  oi  which  reafdn  fome  call  it  the  wood  evil.  Turn  the 
ilheep  into  an  upland  paflure,  keep  them  u’arm  and  drv, 
and  give  the  following  medicine  : 

Bruife  a  large  quantity  of  black  hoar  hound,  as  much 
hedge  muftard,  and  half  as  much  frelh  valerian  root. 
Boil  them  in -a  fmall  quantity  of  water,  and  prefs  out 
the  juice  very  hard  ;  give  a  quarter  of  a  pint  fora  dofe 
once  in  twelve  hours,  Kub  the  legs  with  hot  vinegar, 
and  drive  the  flieep  gently  about,  for  fome  motion 
will  aflifl;  the  medicine  in  procuring  redrefs. 

■  C  H  A  P.  VIL 

♦ 

Of  Swine. 

*’T^HESK  creatures  being  the  moflihardy  of  the  farmer's 
L  fleck,  and  always  under  Ids  e^'e,  are  lefs  fubjedl 
to  di borders  than  any  other  ;'L;ut  there  requires  fome 
ikill  in  ehuflng  them,  and  the  more  earcfulJy  they  are 
managed,  the  better  they  will  fucceed. 

-  If  the  farmer  has  good  convenience  for  feeding  them, 
to  moil  profitable  kind  is  the  commen  hog,  u'hich  is 

large 
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large  bodfed  and  long  legged,  btit  this  requires  not  onfy 
the  beft  food  but  the  gTeateft  care.  The  fmall  lov 
bellied  hog  is  hardier  and  feeds  on  any  thing  ;  it  pro- 
daces  a  great  many  young',  and  is  in  many  cafes  pre- 
feralde  to  the  other.  When  the  farmer  has  convenience 
an  i  abuid.inoe  of  goo  {  fool,  he  llioiild  chafe,  the  lirll  ; 
but  in  all  other  cafes  the  latter. 


In  the  choice  of  hogs  or  fwine  for  breed,  take  fucK 
as  are  of  long  large bodies,.deep  fded,  and  bellied,  that 
Inve  a  Aiort  nofe,thick  neck  and  thighs,fhort  legs,  high 
claws,  a  fhort  ftrong  groin,  and  a  thick  chine  \te-ll  fet 
With  ftrong  briftles.  It  is  a  necenary  caution  not  to  have 
too  many  fows  in  one  yaial  ;  for  their  kcreafe  is  fo 
great,  that  for 'want  of  food,  they  will  not  only  de¬ 
vour  whatever  falls  in  their  way,  but  will  eat  each 'others 


pigs. 

if  the  few  mifs  the  time  of  going  .to  boar  that  flic 
might  have  done  in  courfe,  give  her  fome  parched  oata 
in  a  pan  in  her  wafli,  or  the  fmall  end  of  the  rennet  ba^^^ 
Wniidi  will  make  her  quickly  brim  or  take  boar.' 
A  fow  from  the  time  fne  is  ferved,,  to  the  delivery  r)f 
her  fare  of  pigs,  goes  about  fixteen  or  feventeen  weeks, 
foi  the  m  ift  part  farrowung  in  the  feventeenth  5  and  if 

they^are  kept  clean  and  welt  fed,  will  bring  three  fares 
of  pigs  i-n  a  year., 

u^i^ht  to  be  a,  year,  old  before  he  is  fuffered 
to  couple,  though  they  are  capalle  of  ferving  a  fow  ac 
half  a  yeai  old.  iVor  fiiould  a  fow  be  younger  than  a 
year  old  when  fhe  is  fulfered  to  takeboar  ;  and  tlien  flic 
v.all  breed  feven  years  after,  except  fne  happens  to  have 
too  great  a  number  of  pigs  at  a  fare  ;  as  that  is,  fo  will  * 
‘file  be  fruitful  a  longer  time. 

Not'vviihftanding  a  fow  will  bring  three  farrows  of  pks 
in  a  year,  yet  it  will,  not  be  neceliary  or  convenient  to 
futier  them  at  every  breaming  to  take  boar  ;.becaufeir 
they  bring  a  greatnumber  of  pigs  three  farrow  in^s  in  a 
3 eai  will  weaken  them  too  much  :  an.d  confequently 
the  pigs  themfelves  would  be  weaker,  and  require  a 
gi  CcitCi ,  louie  o£  iioui'Hliment  to  bring  them  forw'ard 

tham 
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tiian  otHers-tHat  are  ftrong  at  their  firft  farrowing,  or 
fhall  then  have  the  benefit  of  being  fuckled  by  a  dam 
in  full  ftrength.  < 

Though  a  fow  m-ay  be  with  pig*  at  the  firft  breaming 
as  is  generally  the  cafe,  yet  it  will  be  moft  prudent  to  V 
fufFer  her  to  keep  company  with  the  boar  for  forae  time 
afterwards,  to  prevent  the  calling  of  her  pigs  before  the.  f 

time.  She  muft  likewifg  be  carefully  kept  from  the-  j 

infults  of  dogs,  or  from  being  too  muclv  hurried,  for  J 

thefe  foraetimes  have  caufed  them  to  Hip  their  pigs  f 

after  three  months  pregnancy.  ^ 

Some  young  fows  at  their  firft  farrowing  are  fubjcdl  to'  •= 
eat  their  pigs,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  watched  careful¬ 
ly  when  they  are  near  their  time.  The  belt  method  to 
prevent  this,,  is  to  feed  her  well  for  nvo*  or  three  days  1 

before  fhe  farrows  ;  but  if  this  be  not  done,  then  as ^  j 

foon  as  Ihe  has.  farrowed,  w^ili  the  backs  of  the  pigs-  1 

with  a  fponge  dipped  in  an  infufion  of  aloes  and  water  ^ 
warmed  and  this  will  prevent  her  from  devouring  ■ 
them. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  fome  farmers,  that  the  beft 
bearing  time  is  from  November  to  the  end  of  March 
or  the  beginning  of  April,  fo  that  there  will*  be  pigs 
farrowed  at  the  I'eft  feafons,  eitlier  for  killing  as  for 
fucking  pigs,  or  for  flock  pig.'j,  that  is,  thofe  to  be 
turned  into  die  flubbl.es  aftpr  harvefl  to  be  reared. 

The  moft  proper  time  for  killing  fucking  pigs,  and 
wlien  they  are  firfl;.  accounted  whole  feme,  is  about  three 
weeks  old, 'and  the  others  tliat  remain  for  breed  will  ’ 
foon  begin  to  follow  the  low,  and  fliift  for  themfclves.  ^ 

As  for  the  pigs  you  del'gn  to  rear,  after  you  have 
picked  out  the' beft  for  boars  and  fows,  the  males  are  to  J 

le  gelt,  and  the  females  fpayed.  The  fpayed  gelts,  'J 
as  they  axe  termed,,  are  counted  moft  profitable,  by  rca-  ■*1 
fon  of  the  great  quantity  of  fat  they  have  upon  their  in-  A 
wards  more  than  other  hogs.  Young  flicots,  which  ate 
fwine  of  about  three  quarters  of  a  ^-ear  old,  are  beft  for  -  f 
pork,  and  thofe  of  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  old,  for  ' 
bacon.  : 

The  moft  advantageous  incihod  of  taking-  care  of  V 
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Iw-me,  is  to  feed  them  in  fiich  manner  .that  tliey  may' 
be  beft  kept  in  a  middling  condition  till  you  would 
have  them  fattened  ;  for  if  you  keep  them  too  fat,  it 
will  endanger  their  health,,  and  if  too  lean,  it  will- 
make  them  ravenous.  It  is  likevvife  advifcable,  to 
give  them  fuch  fwill  as  you  have  at  hand’  every  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,,  to  make  them  come  home  to  their 
cots  ;  the  reft  of  the  day  let  them  graze  and  get  what, 
food  they  cAn,  only  when  corn  is  upon  the  ground, 
care  muft  be  take  to  keep  them  within  bounds’. 

iMoilf  fedg}^  grounds  are  good  for  fwihe,  the  rootS’ 
Avhereof  they  wilbeat  ;  as  alto  all  lorts  of  haws,  kip?^, 
floes  crabs,  maif,  acrons,  &c;  with  which,  if  you 
have  plenty  enough  to  fat  them,  their  fielh  w-ilL  prove 
much  better  and  fweeter  than  if  laitened  in  a  (lye. 
However,  if  they  are  fattened  in  (lyes,  the  farmer 
fliould  obferve  to  give  them  as  much  water  as  they^  \\'i[l' 
drink,  and  to  keep  thein'^ very  clean,  whicli  willi  much 
for'.vard  their  fattening,  and  mend  the  tade  of  their 
ilefli.  But  if  the  farmer  lives  remote  from  a  wood,  or 
in  cafe  the  year  docs  not  fuit  for  acorns-  or  mail,  they 
mud  be  fattened  altogether  with  peafe,  if  cheap,  but  if 
otherwife,  with  the  meal  of  barley,  rye,  or  off.al  corn,. 
’A'hicli  mii/i  be  mixed  with  ^v.ater,  w-hey  or  Ikimmcfli 
milk.  Thus  they  ^vil^he  fuplied  till  grown  fat,  which 
will  be  in  about  a  montifs  time  ;  after  tbas,  a  little  be- 
lore  they  are  killed,,  they  muff  be  fed  only  .with  peafe. 
And  farther,. it  is  rcquilitc  that*  every  ftye  has-  a.  yard' 
Avell  p.aved  with  ftone,  for  the'  hog  to  go  out  and  cafe, 
himfelf,  tltat  he  may^  keep  his  lodging  the  cleaner,  and- 
receive  the  beneht  of.  the  fweet  air. 

It  is  alfo  n-ccelTary',^ vrhen  hogs  are  puMip  to  fatten,, 
that  they  Ihuuld.be  kept  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  cry 
or  grunt  o'f  other  hogs  for  otherwife,  upon' their  fii 
confinement,  notwithftanding  they^  have  great'plenty  ot 
food  given  them,. they  will: pine,  and  decline  in  their 

fieiln  _  ‘  ^ 

AV’hen  y^ou  are-inclined'  to  wean  the  pigs,  feetl  them 
now  and  then  wh/en  the  fow  is  from  them,  with  the 
bed  millc-that.  can  be  fpared  from  the, dairy,  Let 

b'  thera 


them  firft  have  It  warm,  but,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,, 
if  you  defign  to  rear  them,  give  it  them  cold,  and  then 
you  rna}^,  at  a  month  old,  either  let  them  be  fed  alone.y^ 
or  keep  company  with  the  fow  abroad. 

if  you  are  to  buy  hogs,  and  fufpebl  the,ir  health  draw 
your  hand  againft  the  grain  of  the  hair  ;  and  if  the 
roots  l:»e  white  and  clean,  the  hog  is  found,  but  if  tliey 
be  blo'ly  and  Ipotted,  he  is  lick. 

With  refpebl  to  the  diftempers  that  hogs  are  fubjecb 
to,  they  eafly  fhew  their  illnefs  by  the  hanging  down* 
ot  their  ears,  their  dull  heavy  looks,  and  the  Icfs  of 
their  appetite,  which  they  never  recover  till  the}^  are 
y/ell  again.  The  naalf  common,  howevctr,  as  well  as, 
the  mold  fatal  difjrder,  i^ 

The  Mcazlcs, 

In  this  cafe,  the  eyes  look  red' and  inflamed,  and  tbe- 
fk in  grows  foul,  rifing  in  pimples,  and  running  into,- 
fcabs.  It  may  be  cured  by  the  following  method  : 

Put  into  a  good  warm  mefs  of  viduals,  half  a  table 
fpoonful  of  fpirit  of  hartlhorn,  and  twoouncesof  bole- 
armcniac  ;  keep  him  falling  from  five  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  till  the  next  morning,  then  give  it  him,  and 
he  will  eat  it  greedily.  The- fame  dole,  mull  be  repeat¬ 
ed  every  day  till  he  is  cured,  which  will  be  in  four  or 
five  days  ;  and  for  two  days-,  after,  he  fhould  have  half 
the  dofe,,t,o  prevent  a  relaple. 

Of  the  Murrain* 

This  diforder r/fes  frombad  food  and  want  of  water. 
The  firll  fign  of  it  is  a  running  of  the  eyes,  then  the 
head  fvvells,  and  the  hog  carries  it  on  one  fide  ;  after 
this  he  grows  hot  and  weak,  refufes  his  victuals,  and, 
if  not  cured,  will  pine  away  till  he  dies. 

DifTolve  in  a^  pint  of  ale,  half  an  ounce  of  Venibe 
Treacle,  an  ounce  of  boiled  armoniac,  and  half  a 
dram  of  fait  petre  :  add  to  this  four  ounces  of  pow¬ 
der  of  grey  ground  liverwort.  Mix  it  all  with  a  good 
hot  mefs  of  victuals,  and  give  it  early  in  the  morning. 


(  ^7  J 

morning.  When  the  hog  has  afe  as  much  as  he  likes 
tak<^  it  away  ;  then  two  or  three  hours  after  fet  it  before 
him  again,  and  give  him  no  other  food.  This  will 
bring  him  to  be  much  better  in  a  few  days  and  after 
that,  a  fmalTer  quantify  of  medicine  muft  be  mixed 
with  his  viduals,  but  he  muft  have  fome  of  it  in  all  he 
cats  till  perfectly  recovered. 

Of  the  Pox  in  Hogs, 

This  is  a  name  idly  given  to  a  diforder  in  hogs, 
which  is  really  no  other  than  a  more  violent  degree  of 
the  meazles  beforementioneci.  The  Ik  in  is  not  covered* 
w'ith  pimplec,  but  large  blotches,  and  they  break  and 
become  running  fores,  w'hich  are  afterw^a-rds  covered 
wdth  dry  hard  fcales. 

Give  thehog  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  mithridate 
in  a  warm  mefs  at  night  ;  and  repeat  it  three  times. 
Set  over  the  fire  in  a  pipkin  a  pound  of  hogs  lard,  and 
three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  tar.  When  they  are  melted& 
well  mixed, take  them  from  the  fire, &  ftir  in  half  a  pound, 
of  the  powder  of  roll  of  brimftone.  Wafli  the  hog 
very  clean  wdth  ftrong  foap  fuds,  and  when  he  is  dry 
rub  this  ointment  over  all  the  places  wliere  the  forcs 
are,  then  clean  out  the  ftye,and  keep  him  dry  and  clean. 
Kepeat  this  once  in  two  days  till  he  is  well,  which  in 
all  probability  will  be  in  three  or  four  dreliings. 

SvcelltNg  of  the  Mdt* 

This  difeafe  is  common  among  hogs  and  often  fatal. 
The  creature  appears  giddy,  and  runs  always  on  one 
fide,  lying  alfo  on  that  fide,  and  rubbing  it  againft  walls. 
He  pines  aw^ay  foon  after,  negledts  his  food  and  flicws 
the  greateft  uneafinefs.  To  cure  this, 

Bruife  fome  woody  nightfhade,  and  prefs  out  the 
.juice;  to  a  pint  of  it,  put  half  a  pint  of  juice  of 
Avormwood,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  the  juice  of 
penny'-royal.  Put  half  a  pint  of  this  into  a  mefs  of 
viduals  once  every  day,  till  he  is  well,  which  will  be 
luiovyn  by  the  recovery  of  his  appetite. 

Of 
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/  -  OJ  ills  Lethargy 


Hogs  that  are  troubled  with  this  diforder  will  doze 
all  day,  and  negle^l  their  food.  The  beft  remedy  is  a 
,ftrong  vomit,  and 'the  following  will  always  anfwer  : 

Prefs  out  four  fpoonsful  of  the  juice  of  Afara-bacca  .i 
leaves,  and  a  pint  of  the  juice  of  the  wall  pepper  or 
yellow  ftone  crop.  Mix  this  with  a  mefs  of  warm 
vi(^tuals  in  the  morning.  .He  will  vomit,*  though  he 
eats  but.  little,  and  will  after.wards.be  infinitely  thebet- 
.'ter  for  it.  The  dofe  may  be  repeated  at  times  till  he 
,is  well,  or,  if  it  does  not  operate  fufiiciently,  it  may 
;be  ftrengihened  with  a  dram  of  white  vitriol*. 

•i-  .T  yf  j-  T  'f  t-  'f  -J- 

C  M  A  P.  VII  r. 

0/  RoBbits 

H  E  S  E  creatures  are  not  onlyvery  profitable  to 
the  farmer,  on  account  of  their  great  incrcafe, 
but  likewife  the  little  expence  that  attends  the  keeping 
of  them,  lley  begin  to  breed  at  three  quarters  of  a 
year  old,  and  continue  breeding  fo  fall,  that  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for. them  to  have  five  or  fix  litters  in 
a  year.  'I  he  doe  goes  with  young  thirty  diys,  and 
then  kindles  r  after  this,  flie  muft  not  be  fuffered' 
to  take  buck  apin  till  the  young  ones  are  fi.v  weeks 
old,  at  wlEich  time  they  may  be'taken  frorh  her.  They 
.  have  ufually  from -four  to  fevemin  a  Enter,  -and  hence 
it  is,  that  a  fmall  number  at  firlf  will  foon  flock  a 
whole  warren,  if  left  to  breed  without  being  dillurbed,  t 
When  the  buck  goes  to  the  dee,  he  aivvays  beats  and  J 

ftamps  very  hard  with  his  feet,  and  when  he  has  ^ 

copulated  with  her,  he  falls  backwaials,  and  lies  as  it  ; 
were  in  a  trance  :  iii  thisdlate  it  is  eafy  to  take  him, 
though  he  will  foon  after  recover. 

The  male  rabbits  are  very  cruel  in  their  difpefitien,  ' 
and  will  frequently  kill  the  young  ones  if  they  cam 
get  at  them  y  but  iLedoes  in  the  warrens  prevent  this, 
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by  covering  their  ftocks  or  nefts  with  gravel  or  earth, 
which  they  clofe  fo  artihcially  up  with  the  hinder  part 
of  their  bodies,  that  it  is  difficulr  to  find  them  out. 
They  never  fuckle  the  young  ones  at  any  other  lime 
than  early  in  the  morning;,  and  late  at  night,  and< 
always,  for  eight  or  ten  days,  clofe  up  the  hole  at  the 
mouth  of  the  neft  in  a  careful  manner  when  they  go 
out.  After  this  they  begin  to  leave  a  fmali  openings 
which  they,  increafe  by  degrees,  till  at  length,  when 
they  are  about  three  weeks  old,  the  mouth  of  the  hole 
is  left  intirely  open  that  they  may  go,  for  the^y  are  at 
that  time  big  enough  to  take  care  of  themfelves,  and  to 
feed  on  grals. 

Thofe  who  keep  tame  rabbits  for  profit  breed  them 
in  hutches,  but  thefe  muff  be  kept  very  neat  and  clean, 
otherwife  they  will  be  always  fubjed  to  difeafes.  Care 
muft  likewife  be  taken  to  keep  the  bucks  and  does  fe- 
parate  from  each  other.  The  general  computation  of 
males  and  females  is,  that  one  buck  rabbit  will  ferve 
for  nine  does.  Some  allow  ten  to  one  buck  ;  but  thofe 
\vho  go  beyond  this  will  alwa\^s  fuffer  for  it.  in  their 
breed 

^  Tlie  principal  confideration  in  chufing  of  tame  rab¬ 
bits  is,  to  pick  the  largcfi;  and  faireft  ;  but  the  breeder 
fhoLild  remember  that  the  ficiiis  of  the  lilver-haired  ones 
fell  better  than  any  other.  The  food  of  the  tame  rab¬ 
bits  may  be  colewort  and  cabbage  leaves,  carrots,  parf- 
nips,,  apple  rinds,  green  corn,  and  vetches,  in  the  time 
of  the  year  ;  alfo  vine  leaves,  grafs,  fruit,  oats,  and' 
Oatmeal,  milk-thiftles,  fow-thiftles,  and  the  like  ;  but 
with  thefe  moift  foods  they  muft  always  have  a  pro¬ 
portionable  quantity  of  the  dry  foods,  as  hay,  breads 
oats,  bran,  &:c.  otherwife  they  will  grow  pot-bellied 
and  die.  In  Winter  they  will  eat  hay,  oats,  and  chaff, 
and  thefe  may  be  given  them  three  times  a  day  ;  but 
when  they  eat  green  things,  it  muft  be  obferved  that 
they  are  not  to  have  any  drink,  becaufe  it  will  throw 
them  into  a  dropfy  ;  and  at  other  times  when  they 
have,  care  muft;  be  taken  that  it  be  always  frefh. 

hen  any  green  herbs  or  grafs  are  cut  for  their  food, 
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the  farmer  muft  obferve  that  there  is  no  hemlock 
among  it  ;  for  though  they  will  eat  it  greedily  among' 
other  things  when  offered  to  thtun,  yet  it  immediate 
poifoii. 

The  common  method  of  catching  wild  rabbits  is  by 
nets,  called  purfe  nets 'and  ferrets.  The  ferret  is  fent 
into  a  hole  to  force  them  out,  and  the  purfe  net  being 
fpread  over  the  hole,  takes  them  as  they  come  out. 
The  ferret’s  mouth  muft  be  mudied,  and  then  the  rabbit 
will  receive  no  harm.  For  the  more  certain  taking  of 
them  it  may  not  be  improper  to  pitch  up  a  hay-net  or 
two  at  a  finall  diftance  from  the  kurrows  that  are  in¬ 
tended  to  be  hunted,  as  by  this  means  very  few  of  them 
will  efcape. 

Some  wno  have  not  ferrets  fmoke  the  rabbits  out  of 
their  holes  with  burning  brimftone  and  orpiment. 
This  method  will  certainly  bring  them  into  tlae  aiets  ; 
but* then  it  is  very  troiiblefome  and  offenhve,  behdes 
being  very  detrimental  to  the  place,  as  no  rabbit  wilU 
for  a  long  time  after,  come  near  the  burrows  which 
have  been  thus  fumed  with  thefe  ft  inking  ingredients. 

Others  take  them  either  b)^  fmall  cur  dogs,  or  by 
fpaniels  bred  up  to  the  fport  ;  and  the  place  of  hunting 
thofe  that  ftraggle  from  their  burrow's  is  under  clofe 
hedges  or  buftie.s,  oramong  cornHelds  and  frelh  paftures. 

The  principal  intinnities  to  which  rabbits  are  ful  je^t 
coniift,  of  two,  the  ftrft  of  which  is  the  rot.  This  is 
occahoned  by  giving  them  too  large  a  quantity  of' 
greens,  or  from  their  being  frelh  gathered,  with  the 
dew  or  rain  hanging  in  drops  upon  them.  The  greens 
fhould,  therefore,  be  always  given  dry,  and  a  fulHci- 
ent  quantity  of  hay,  or  other  dry  food,  intermixed, 
with  them,  to  take  up  the  abundant  moifture  of  their 
juices.  The  ihorteft  and  fweeteft  hay  is  the  beft,  and 
'if  early  applied  after  the  difeovery  of  the  difeafe,  will; 
prevent  any  fatal  confequences. 

The  other  general  difeafe  of  thofe  creatures  is  a  fort 
of  madnefs.  This  is  known  by  their  w^allowing  and 
tumbling  about  with  their  heels  upwards,,  and  leaping  in 
a  ftrange  manner.  It  is  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the 
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ranknefs  of  their  food  ;  and  the.  general  cure  is  the  kee¬ 
ping  them  io«'  and  giving  them  the  prickly  herb, 
called  tare-thiltie,  to  eat. 

Of-  Fowls. 

f^  tfl^r  s  flock  cannot  be  faid  to  be  compleat 
w  ithout  the  afliftance  ot  thefe  ufeful  creatures,  tiic 
advantages  of  which  muft  appear  to  every  one  who 
keeps  them.  And  fo  equal  i.s  the  diftril  ution  of  their 
bounties,  and  fo  trifling  the  expence  attending  them, 
that  the  pooreft  villrger  may  reap  the  fame  benefit  from 
their  produdts  as  the  moft  fubftantial  farmer. 

As  it  would  be  unneceflary  in  this  place  to  give  a  par- 

ticiikr  defcription  of  the  various  forts  of  cocks  and  hens 
we  flialbonly  advife  the  purchaier  to  chufe  thofe  that 
s'!*  are  the  beft  breeders  and  the  beft  layers  ;  the  oldcft 
being  alivays  reckoned  the  moft  proper  for  fitting  and 

the  youngeft  for  laying.  Care,  however,  muft  be  taken 

,  ih^  they  are  not  kept  too  fat,  as  in  this  cafe  no  fort 
will  be  good  for  either. 

The  beft  age  to  fet  a  hen  for  cliickens  is  from  two 
j'ears  old  to  five,  and  the  beft  month  to  fet  them  is 
February  ;  though  any  month  between  thatandMichael- 
mas  IS  good.  A  hen  fits  twenty  days,  whereas .  gcefe 
ducks  and  turkies  fit  thirty.  Obferve  to  let  them  have 
conftantly  meat  and'  drink  near  them  while  they  fit 
that  they  may  not  ftraggle  from  their  nefts,  and  the 
eggs  thereby  lofe  their  nourifhment. 

It  is  faid  that  if  fowls  are  fed  wdth  buck  or  French 
w'heat,  or  with  hemp-feed,  they  will  lay  more  eggs 
than  ordinary  ;  and  buck  wheat,  either  the  whole  or 
ground,  and  made  into  pafte,  which  is  beft,  is  a  grain 
that  will  fat  fowls  or  hogs  -very  fpeedily  ;  but  the  moft 
comrnon  food  for  this  purpofc  is  barley  meal,  moiften- 
cd  with  milk  or  water.  The  nature  of  the  hen  fhould 
be  as  nearly  equal  as  poftible  with  that  of  the  cock  • 
Ihe  fhould  be  working,  vigilant  and  laborious,  both  for 
herfelf  and  her  chickens  ;  in  fize  the  biggeft  and  lam-eft 
are  me  beft,  eveiy  proportion  anfweral.Ie  to  tliofe  of 
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the  cock,  onl}^  inftead  of  a  comb,  (he  fhould  have  upon 
her  crown  a  high  tuft  of  feathers.  She  fliould  have  - 
many  and  ftrong  claws  ;  but  it  will  be  better  if  Ihe  has 
no  hinder  claws,  becaiife  they  often  break  the  eggs  ; 
and  befides,  fuch  as  have  do  fometimes  prove  unnatural.  v 
Hens  that  crow  are  neither  good  breeders  nor  good 
layers.  M 

'  In  chufing  of  hens  for  hatching  the  oldeft  are  the  bell,  ; 
becaufc  they  arc  more  conftant,  and  will  fit  out  theit 
time  ;  but  if  you  chufe  for  laying,  take  the  youngeft, 
becaufe  they  are  luHy,  and  prone,  to  generation  ;  Imt  . 
do  not  chufe  a  fat  hen  for  either  of  thefe  purpofes,  for 
if  fhe  be  fet  fhe  will  forfake  her  nefl  ;  the  eggs  flie  lays  ; 

will  be  without  Ihells,  and  (lie  will  grow  llothful  and  j 

indolent. 

The  beft  eggs  are  ihofe  that  are  laid  .wheU  the  hens 
are  a  year  and  a  half,  or  two  years  old  ;  at  \^  hich  time, 
if  you  would  have  large  eggs,  give  them  plenty  of 
victuals,  and  fometimes  oats,  with  ten^egreek,  to  beat 
them  :  for  thofe  that  are  fat  generally  lay  but  fmall 
ones.  Mix  fome  chalk  with  their  food,  or  mix  feme 
brick  with  their  bran,  moiltened  with  a  little  water, 
and  give  them  their  till  of  half  boiled  barley,  with  vetch 

and  millet.  '  _ 

There  are  fome  hens  that  have  the  ill  faculty  of  eat*  j 
ing  their  eggs  ;  to  prevent  ^vhich,  take  out  the  wh.itc  | 
of"an  egg,  and  put  moill  plaifier  round  about  the  yolk  : 
till  it  grows  hard  5  and  when  the  hen  attempts  tc)  eat 
it,  and  finds  flie  cannot  do  it,  flie  will  foon  give  over 
breaking  lier  eggs.  You  may  likewife  pour  a  clear 
plainer  upon  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  let  it  harden, 
fo  that  it  may  lerve  for  a  fliell,  and  put  it  into  a  neil  : 
or  you  may  tliape  an  egg  of  plaitter,  or  chalk,  and 
let  that  be  for  a  neft  egg. 

Hens  that  have  fpurs  often  break  their  eggs,  and  in*  ' 
Head  of  hatching  them,  will  fometimes  cat  them  : 
thefe  muff  be  fcoured,  as  well  as  thofe  that  fcratch  and 
crow  like  a  cock  ;  firft  by  plucking  the  great  quills  out 
of  their  vvb:!gs,  and  by  feeding  them  with  millet,  bar* 

ley,  and  pafie,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  poimded  acrons, 
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and  bran,  with  pottage,  or  crumbs  of  wheat  bread 
fteeped  in  water. 

1  hey  aiuft  be  kept  in  a  clofe  place,  and  at  reft,  and 
their  feathers  muft  be  pulled  from  their  heads,  thighs, 
and  rumps.  If  a  hen  be  too  fat.  Or  has  aloofenefs,  llic 
will  lay  wind  eggs. 

The  beft  time  to  fet  a  hen,  that  the  chickens  may  be 
large  and  moft  kindly,  is  in  February,  in  the  increafe 
of  the  moon,  that  Ihe  may  difclofe  the  chickens  in  the 
increafe  of  the  next  new  moon  ;  for  one  brood  of  this 
month  is  worth  three  of  any  other.  Hens,  however, 
may  fet  from  March  to  Offerer,  and  have  good  chick¬ 
ens,  but  not  after  that  time  ;  for  the  Winter  is  a  great 
enemy  to  their  breeding. 

A  hen  fits  juA  twenty-one  days  ;  and  if  you  fet  her 
upon  the  eggs  of  ducks,  geefe  or  turkies,  you  muft  fet 
them  nine  days  before  you  put  her  own  eggs  to  her,  of 
wh'ch  alien  will  cover  nineteen  ;  whatever  may  be  the 
number  you  fet  her  with,  be  careful  that  there  is  always 
an  odd  one. 

When  you  put  the  eggs  under  her  it  will  be  necelTary 
to  makefome  particular  markon  onefideof  them,  and  to 
obferve  whether  fne  turns,  them  from  that  to  the  other  : 
if  Ihe  does  not,  then  lake  an  opportunity, when  Ihe  is  from 
them,  to  turn  them  yourftif.  Be  careful  that  the  eggs 
you  ict  her  with  be  new,  which  may  be  known  by  their 
being  heavy,  lull  and  clear  ;  neither  ftiould  you  choofe 
the  largeft,  for  they  have  often  two  yolks  ;  and  though 
feme  are  ot  opinion  that  fuch  will  produce  two  chickens, 
it  commonly  proves  a  miftake  ;  but  if  they  do,  the 
'production  is  generally  abortive. 

If  a  hen  is  cliiturbed  from  her  neft  flie  will  entirely 
forfake  it  ;  and  you  muft  be  careful  to  place  her  mear 
and  water  near  her  during  the  time  flie  is  fitting,  that 
her  eggs  may  not  cool  while  the  is  gone  to  feek  for 
food.  If  the  be  abfent  from  her  neft,  ftir  up  the  ftraw, 
make  it  foil  and  handfome,  and  lay  the  eggs  in  the 
fame  order  you  Icund  them. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  perfume  her  neft  with 
Tofemary  or  brimftone  ;  and  you  muft  take  care  that 
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rthe  cock  does -not  come  at  the  epgs,  andfet  upon 
for  he  will  not  only  endanger  the  breaking  of  them, 
hut  will  caufe  the  hen  todiflike  her  ncil. 

\  our  hen-houfe  muft  be  large  and  fpaciou*^,  n  ith 
n  high  roof  and  fircrjg  u  alls,  to  keep  out  thieves  and 
vermin  :  let  there  be  windows  on  tl*e  eaft  fde  that 
may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  riling  fun,  ajid  thefe  muft 
be  ftrongly  lathed  and  clofe  fluit  ;  upwards,  and  round 
about  the  infides  of  the  walls  upon  the  ground,  fhould 
j;;e  made  large  pens  of  three  foot  high  for  ^cefe,  ducks 
and  large  fowls  to  fet  in,  and  near  unto  the  eving.s  of 
fhe  houle  lliould  be  long  perches,  reaching^  from  one 
fide  to  the  other,  on  which  fliould  be  fet  cocks,  hens, 
capons  and  turkies.  At  another  fide  of  the  houfe,  at 
-th;e  darkeft  part,  over  the  ground  pens  lix  hampers  full  ; 
of  flraw  for  nefts,  in  which  hens  fliould  lay  their  eggs 
])ut  whenlhey  fit  to  hatch  chickens,  then  let  them  fit  on 
the  ground. 

Ihere  muft  be  pins  ftuck  in  the  walls  that  the  poultry 
miay  climb  to  their  perches  with  the  greater  eafe. 

1  he  floor  of  the  hen-houfe  muft  not  be  paved,  but 
made  of  earth  fmooih  and  eafy.  Let  the  fmaller  fowl 
have  a  hole  made  at  one  end  of  the  houfe  togc  in  and  come 
cut  when  they  pleafe,  otherwife  they  will  feek  out  rooft 
in  other  places  ;  but  for  larger  fowl,  you  may  open  the 
door  every  night  and  morning. 

Themoft  advantageous  fituation  for  a  hen  houfe  i^ 
near  fome  kitchen,  brevv-houfe,  bake-heufe,  or  kiln, 
where  it  may  have  the  air  of  the  fire,  and  be  perfumed 
w  ith  fmoak,  which  to  pullets  is  not  only  wholefome, 
hut  agreeable. 

When  your  chickens  are  hatched,  if  any  be  weaker 
then  the  reft,  wrap  them  in  wool,  and  let  them  receive 
t!  e  benefit  of  the  fire  ;  it  will  alfo  be  neceffary  to 
y  erfume  them  with  roftinary.The  firft  hatched  chickens 
Tuav  be  kept  in  a  feve  till  the  reft  are  difcl(*fcd,  for 
they  will  not  etit  for  two  days  ;  feme  fl'.ells  being 
ra/der  than  others,  they  will  require  fo  much  more 
time  in  opening  ;  but  unlefs  the  chickens  arc  w  eak,  or 
f)  c  hen  unkind,  it  will  nolle  improper  to  let  them 
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continue  under  Her,,  a^-  they  will  thereby  receive  the. 
greater  nourifliment. 

Two  days  after  they  are  hatched,  give  them  very 
fmall  oatmeal,  foine  dry,  and  fome  deeped  in  milk,  or. 
chfe  crumbs  of  tine  white  bread  ;  and  when,  thy  have 
gained  Ifrength,.  you  mav  give  teem  curds,  chee'e 
parings,  white  bread,. crufts  foaked  in  drink*  or  mdb, 
barley  meal  or  wheaten  bread  fe  dded,  or  the  like  foU 


meat  that  is  fmall  and  will  be  ealily  digefted.- 
Th.ey  muft  be  kept  in  the  houfe  a  fortnight,  and  not 
fufte  ed  to  go  abroad  with  the  hen  to*  worm.  Greew 
chives  cho-pped  among  their  meat  is  very  good,  ainb 
will  preferve  them, from  the  rye  or  other  difeaics  in. 
the  head.  Be  careful  to  let  them  have  clean  water,  for* 
if  it  is  dirty,  it  will,  be,  apt  to  give  them  the  ~pip»* 
Neither  muft  you  let  them  feed  apon  tares,  darnel  or 
cockle,  for  thefe  are  very  dangerous  to-  young,  ones, 
nor  let  them  go  into  gardens  till  they  are  lix  weeks  old 
Thofe  chickens  you  intend  to  cram,  muft  be  cooped 
up  when  the  dam  has  forfaken  them,  and  cram  them- 
with  dough  made  of  wheaten  meal  and  milk,  which, 
dip  'in  the  latter,  and  chruft  down  their  throats  ;  but  be" 
carefal.thcy  are  not  too  big  as  it  will  other  wife  choak 


them. 


If  you  want  to  fatten  chickens,  you  muft’  put  them 
into  coops,  and  feed  thorn  with  barley  meaU  Put. 
like  wife  a  fmall'quantity’  of  brick  duft  into  their  water; 
for  that  will  not  only  give  them  an  appetite  to  their 
meat,  but  will  fatten  them  very  foon.  For  in  this  cafe, 
it  muft  be  conftdered;  that  ail’  fowls  and  other  birds 
have  two  ftomachs  the  one  is  their  crop,  that  foftens- 
their  food;  and  the  other  the  gizzard;  that  macerates 
it.  In  the  Irift  are  generally  found  fmall  ftones  and' 
iharp  fand,  which  help  to  do  that  office,  and  without 
them,  or  fomething  of  that  kind,  a  fowl  will  be  v/ant-' 
ing  of  its'appetite  ;  for  the  gizzad  cannot  macerate  or 
grind  the  foodfaft  enough  to difeharge  it  frem  ffie  crop^ 
without  fuch  fand  or  ftones,  and  therefore,  in  this  cafe,, 
the  brick  duft*  is  very  ufefiil. 

The  difeafes  incident  to  hens  ure  as  follow  : 

Setting;;,, 
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Setting  hens  are  fometimes  troubled  with  lice  and 
vern^n  ;  for  the  cure  of  which,  pound  burnt  cummin 
and  naphifagar,  of  each  equal  quantities,  mix  it  with 
wine,  and  rub  them  with  it,  or  wafh  them  with  a  de- 
coftion  of  wild  lupines. 

If  hens  are  troubled  with  a  loofenefs,  mix  a  hand-  '* 
ful  of  barley  meal,  and  as  much  wax,  in  fome  wine  ; 
make  it  into  a  mafs,  and  give  it  them  in  the  morning 
before  they  have  any  other  meat,  or  elfe  let  them  drink 
a  decodion  of  quinces  or  apples. 

It  fometirnes  happens  that  hens  by  laying  too  manv 
or  fitting  too  long,  exhauft  their  ftrength,  and 
languifli..  To  remedy  this  take  the  white  of  an  e2;g,  : 

and  roaft  it  till  it  appears  burnt  ;  mix  this  with  an  | 

equal  quantity  of  dried  raifins,  alfo  burnt,  and  give  it 
them  the  hrft  thing  in  the  the  morning.  « 

C  H  A  P.  X. 

«  »» 

Of  Ducks, 

q"'HERE  are  two  forts  of  thefe  birds,  viz.  the  tame  * 
and  the  wild.  The  tame  ducks  are  extremely  ufe- 
ful  to  the  farmer’s  yard,  in  that  they  require  little  ex- 
pence  or  attendance,  their  food  principally  confifling 
cfijft  corn,  worms,  fnails,  5cc.  At  one  time  in  the 
)  ear  they  lay  a  great  number  of  eggs,  efpecially  that 
fort  that  turns  up  the  bill  more  than  the  common  kind. 

Little  attendance  is  required  while  they  lit,  except  to 
let  them  have  fome  barley  orofial  corn  and  water  near 
them,  that  they  may  not  hurt  their  eggs  by  ftraggling 
from  their  nefi. 

it  is  generally  efteemed  more  advantageous  to  feta 
hen  upon  the  duck  eggs,  than  any  kind  of  duck  what¬ 
ever,  becaufe  the  latter  willlesd  them,  when  hatched, 
too  fooA  to  the  water,  where,  if  the  weather  pe  cold, 
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Ill  all  probability  fo me  of  them  will  be  loft.  Ihc  ninil:-' 
ber  of  eggs  To  Cet  a  dtick  on  is  about  thirteen,  il  c 
hen  will  cover-as  many  of  thefe  as  of  her  bvvn>  and  will- 

bring  them  up  as  wclL  ^  ^ 

If  the  weather  be  tolerably  good  at  the  time  tri«> 
ducklings  are  hatched,  they  will  require  very  little  at-- 
tendance  ;  but  if  they  happen  to  be  produced  in  a 
feafon,  it  wdll  be  iieceffary  to  take  them  under  cover, 
efpecially  on  nights  - for-tho’  the  duck  naturally,  iov’es 
water,  it  requires  the  afliftance  of  its  feathers,^and  tiu 
grown  is  ealily  hurt  by  the  wet. 

The  method  of  fattening  ducks  is '  exafflly  the  fan. e 
let  their  age  be  what’  it  Vv'ill.'  They  muft  be  put  i.ntc;  a  . 
retired  place,  and  kept  in >3  pen,  Avhere  they  muft  haA.e 
plenty  of  corn  a-nd  vvater.  An)'  fort  of  com  will  do,  . 
and  with  this  fmgle  diredion  they  will  fatten  themr 
felves  extremely  well  in  a  fortnight  or  three  wee eis  tiiTi'-^ 
To  prefervC’  w’ild  ducks  you  muft  wall  in  a  piece  of 
ground  wherein  is  fame  little  pond  or  fpring,  covering 
the  top  of  it  all  over  with  a  net  :  the  pond  muft  be  fct 
with  tufts  of  Gziers,  and  have  many  fecret  holes  and 
creek'^,  that  they  may  be  the  better  inured  to  their  ha:-  • 
bitation.  The  wild  duck,  when  fne  lays,  .fteak^away 
from- the  d  rake,  and  hides  her  neft,  for  other  wife  1^.- 
will  fuck  the  eggs.  After  ftie.  has  hatched  flie  is  very 
caretul  to  rear  her  young,  and  needs  no  attendance 
more  than  meat,  which  muft  be  given  twice  a  day, 
fcalded  bran,  oats,  or  vetchets.  Teals,  vyidgeons,  ftiey- 
drakes,  or  green  plovers,  may  be  likevvife.  ordered  Tu 
the.  fame  manner. . 


C  H  A  P.  yj.  . 

Of  Geefe.. 

THESE:  are  no  lefs  adv.antagious-to  the  huPoandinana 
than  the  former,  as ‘they  require  little  expence, .n 
keeping,:  and  are .  profitable  for  food,  their  feathers, 
and  their  greufe.  They  will  .like  ..  upon  commons,  or 
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fort  of  pafture  ;  and  need  little  careand  attendance, 
except  the  having  plenty  of  water. 

In  chiifng  of  geefe  the  largeft  are  reckoned  the  beft  ; 
but  their  is  a  fort  of  Spanidi  geefe  that  are  much  better 
layers  and  breeders  than  the  Knglifli,  efpccially  if  their 

tinder  an  Engliili  goofe.  It  muft 
be  obierved  that  the  colour  of  them  fhould  be  white  or 

grey,  for  pyed  are  not  fo  prohtable,  and  the  darker 
coloured  are  ft  ill  worfe. 

It  may  eafjly  be  known  when  geefe  will  lav  by  their 
carrying  of  ftraw  in  their  mouths  ;  and  when  they 
wid  f t  by  their  continuing  on  their  nefls  ^after  they 
have  laid.  The  time  for  laying  is  the  Spring,  and  the 
earlier  the  better,  becaufo  of  their  price,  and  of  their 
having  a  fecond  brood.  A  goofe  fits  thirty  days  ; 
but  if  the  weather  be  fair  and  warm,  flie  will  hatch  ^ 
three  or  four  days  fooner.  Daring  the  time  of  her 
fitting  you  muft  be  careful,  when  Ihe  rifes  from  her 
rieft,  to  give  her  meat,  as  fheg  oats,  and  bran  fcalded, 
and  let  her  have  tne  opportunity  of  bathing  in  water. 

When  the  goflings  are  hatched  you  muft  keep  them 
in  the  hoiifc  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  teed  them  with 
curds,  barley-meal,  bran,  &c.  After  they  have  got 
ftrength,  let  them  go  abroad  tor  three  or  four  hours  in 
a  day,  and  take  them  in  again,  till  they  are  big  enough  j 
to  defend  themfelves  from  vermin. 

One  gander  will  ferve  five  geefe. 

In  order  to  Dtten  green  geefe,  3^oumuft  fhut  them  up 
when  they  are  about  a  month  old,  and  they  will  be  fat 
in  about  a  month  more.  Be  fare  to  let  them  have  al- 
wa3’’s  by  them  in  a  fmall  rack  fome  fine  hay,  which 
will  much  haften  their  fatting.  But  for  fatting  of  ol¬ 
der  geefe,  it  is  commonl)^  done  when  they  are  about 
fix  months  old,  in  or  after  harveft,  when  they  have 
been  in  the  ftubble  fields,  from  which  food  fome  kill 
them  t  but  thafe  who  are  inclined  to  have  them  very 
fat,  fhut  them  up  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and 
feed  them  with  oats,  fplitted  "beans,  barley  meal,  or 
ground  malt  mixed  with  milk. 

It  may  be  obfervedthat  all  water-fowl,  while  fatten¬ 
ing 
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ing,  ufually  lit  with  their  bills  on  their  rumps,  where 
they  fuck  cut  moft  of  their  moifture  and  fatnefs,  at  a 
fmall  bunch  of  feather  which  you  will  find  ftanding 
upright  on  their  rumps,  and  always  moift  ;  but  if 
you  cut  this  clofe  away,  it  will  make  them  fat  in  lefs 
time  and  with  lefs  meat  than  otherwife. 

Geefe  will  likewife  feed  on,  and  fatten  well 
with  carrots  cut  fmall  :  or  if  you  give  them  rye  before 
or  about  Midfummer,  (which  is  commonly  their  fckly 
time)  it  will  ftrengthen  them,  and  keep  them  in  health.. 

It  is  cuftomary  in  fome  countries  to  fiiear  the  geefe 
for  their  feathers,  and  others  pull  them  twice  in  the 
year  ;  but  this  latter  way  is  more  injurious  to  them, 
and  therefore  it  is  better  to  ftay  till  their  moulting 
time,  or  till  they  are  killed  for  ufe.' ' 


\ 

C  H  A  P.  XII. 


Of  "Turkies. 

These  birds  are  naturally  inclined  to  ramible,. 

and  will  therefore  thrive  beft  in  open  countries, 
where  there  is  not  much  Ihelter  to  harbor  vermin. 
They  are  of  a  very  tender  conftitution,  and  while  young 
muft  be  carefully  watched  and  kept  warm  ;  for  the 
hens  are  fo  negligent,  that  while  they  have  one  to  fol¬ 
low  them,  they  will  never  take  any  care  of  the  reft. 
Some  people,  where  they  have  the  convenience  of  a 
fmall  covert  near  the  houfe,  let  them  take  their  liberty, 
and  feek  their  own  nefts  ;  but  it  is  only  in  particular 
places  that  they  do  well  with  fuch  management, 

Turkies  are  great  feeders  of  corn,  and  if  kept  on  it 
will  devour  a  great  quantity  ;  but  if  left  to  their  lib¬ 
erty  when  grown  up,  they  will  get  their  own  living, 
by  feeding  on  herbs,  feeds,  &c.  as  they  are  very  apt  to 

llraggle,  they  will  often  lay  their  eggs  in  fecret  places, 

and 
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and  therefore  the  common  fort  of  them  muft  be  often 
watched,  and  compelled  to  lay  at  home.  They  beeia 
to  lay  tn. March,. and  will  .fit  in  April.;  but  they  fhould 

not  be  fuffcredto  fit. on  more  than.eleven  or  thirteen 
eggs  at  moftk 

_  When  they  have  hatched- theii  brood  .(which  will  be 

in  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  days)  you  muft  be 
particularly  cat efuLto  keep  the  young. ones  warm  ;  foe 
the  leaft.cold  w-ilLkill  them.  They  muft  be  fed  either 
with  curds,,  or  green  freili  cheefe  cut  in  fmall  pieces  • 
and  let  their  drink  be  new'  milk,  or  milk  and  water. 

Somegtve  them  oatmeal  and  milk  boiled  thick  toge¬ 
ther,  into  which  they  put  wormwood  chopped  final! 
and  fometimes  eggs  boiled  hard,  and  cut  in  little  nieces 
They  muft-be  fed  often,  for  the  hen  will  not  ta-.kemuch 
care  of  them  ;  and  when  they  have  got  fome  ftrenvth 
feed  them  abroad  in-,  a  clofe  u'alled  place,  where  they 
cannot  ftray  you  muft  not  let  them  out  till  the  dew 
is  oft  the  grafs,  taking- care  to  have  them  in  a  vain  be¬ 
fore  night,  becaufc  the  dew  is  veiy  prejudicial  to  their-' 
hicalth. 

If  you  fatten  turkies  give. them,  fodden  ba.-ley  or  Icd- 
den  oats  foi  the  firft  foituight,  and  foranotlierforlnigitt 
cram,  them  as  you,  do  capons.  ° 

They  are  oulj  to  be  crammed  in  a  morning,  whidi 
muft  be  given  to  them  warm,  and  let  out  allday,  being 
fometimes  fed  with  corn  while  out  ;  becaufe,  as  they  ' 
are  fallen  birds,  they  will  otherwife  be  apt  not  .to  fat¬ 
ten  fo  kindly. 

.  Turkies  ^ggs  are  not  only  reckoned  very  wholfome 
in  general,  but  will  likewile  greatly  contribute. to  the  • 
reitoxing^of  decayed  coaftitutions. 
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Of  Pigeons. 


^  r'HE  profits  arifing  from  thefe  birds  are  not  only 
very  confiderable,  but  very  certain  ;  for  they 
breed  faft,  and  there  is  a  conftant  demand  for  them* 
If  the  farmer  is  not  already  provided,  the  beft  time  to 
furnifh  himfelf  is  in  May  or  Auguft  ;  becaufe  at  thele 
times  there  are  a  great  number  of  young  pigeons, 
which  may  be  purchafed  at  very  little  ex  pence. 

Pigeons  are  of  various  forts,  fuch  as  carriers,  pou- 
V  ters,  runts,  tumblers,  ^c.  but  the  two  principal  are 
the  tame  and  dovecote.  The  former  of  thefe  is  no 
lefs  valued  for  its  beauty  than  the  largenefs  of  its  body  ; 
but  the  latter,  which  is  the  kind  ufually  kept  in  dove¬ 
cotes,  and  thence  receives  its  name,  is  fmaller,  and 
lefs  beautiful. 

If  the  farmer's  fituation  lays  near  a  large  town,  it  may 
be  worth  his  while  to  keeps  forne  of  the  large  tame 
kind  ;  becaufe,  although  they  cannot  be  fed  but  at  a 
great  expence,  yet  their  young  come  fo  early,  and 
are  fo  fat  and  fine,  that  they  command  a  price  which 
very  well  returns  it  ;  but  in  the  country  the  common 
pigeon  is  the  proper  kind  ;  for  though  the  price  they 
fetch  is  not  near  fo  great,  their  number,  and  fmall  ex¬ 
pence  of  keeping,  makes  ample  amends. 

Tame  pigeons  generally  produce  but  two  young  ones, 
at  a  brood  ;  but  they  make  fome  amends  for  the  fmal- 
nefs  of  their  number,  by  the  frequenc}^  of  their  hat¬ 
ching  ;  for  if  well  fed,  and  looked  after,  they  will 
have  young  ones  twelve  or  thirteen  times  in  the  year* 
In  chufing  of  them  the  beauty  is  generally  moft  re¬ 
garded  ;  but  care  fhould  be  likewife  taken  to  pair  them 
well,  becaufe  in  this  cafe  they  will  be  more  firmly’’  at¬ 
tached  to  each  other. 

The  farmer  mult  be  careful  to  keep  them  clean,  for^ 

they' 
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they  diflike  dirt,  though  they  make  a. great  deah-x^f  ir. 
'Ihcir  beft  food  is  tares,  or  white  peafe,  and  theyfliould' 
have  bclides  this  fume  gravel  and  clean  water  fcattcicd' 
about  at  all  times.  A  great  dead  of  care  muft  le  ta^- 
ken  to  preferve  them  from  vermin,  and  their  ntds  ^ 

trom  the  darlings  and  other  birds,  as  the  latter  will 
fuck  their  eggs,  and  the  former  entirely  deftroy  them,. 

I'he  common  or  dovecote  pigeon  is  a  fort  that  not 
only  demands,  but  deferves  the  utmodr  attention  of  the 
hii’bandinan  p*  and' of  this  breed  is  properly  that  which 
Is  cafied  the  common  blue  pigeon.  This  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  many  other  kinds,  in  that  it  is  hardier,  and 
Avill  live  in  the  moft  fevere  weather.  But  if  tlu  breed, 
ihould  be  too  fmali  for  the  farmer’s  purpofe,  he  may 
mend  It  by  putting  in  a  few  tame  pigeons  of  the  moft  ^ 
common  kind,  and  the  lead  confpiciious  in  their  co¬ 
lours,  that  the  red  maj’  the  better  take  to  them  from 
their  being  more  like  themfeh-es  :•  this,,  however,  mud 
be  dbne  with  caution  ;  for  though  the  tize  of  a  pigeon'k 
body  is  a  plain  advantage,  yet  it  is  well  known  in  the 
kiyids  in  general,  that  the  fm  died  bodies  will  produce 
tl^e  greateft  number  of  young.. 

^ The  ringdove  has  been  by  fome  introduced  into  the 
dbvccote,  by  fetting  the  eggs  under  a  common  pigeon  ;  \ 

they  will  in  this  cafe  live,  and  take  their  chance  among 
the  others  ;  and  they  have  two  advantages  over  them^ 
the  one  in  their  largencfs,.and  the  other  in  their  hardi- 
nefs,  for  they  will  live  on  any  food,  and'  endure  the 
mod  fevere  weather. 

Pigeons  feed  to  the  greated'  advantage  in  thofe  coun¬ 
tries,  where  the  hufbandman  fows  large  quantities  of 
horfe  beans  and  grey  peafe.  Thefe  forts  of  pulfe  arc 
fown  calier  than  other  kinds  of  grain  ;  and  their  ear¬ 
ly  feeding  upon  them  makes  them  healthful  and  drong 
at  thofe  times,  and  is  an  occahon  of  their  breeding^ 
earlier  than  they  do  elfewhere,,  which  is  a  conliderati- 
on  of  little  importance. 

It  is  a  neceifary  requifite  to  the  farmer  to  preferve  a. 
proper  proportion  of  the  fexes  among  his  pigeons 
fpr  there  is  nothing  fo  hurlfol^as  the  having  too  many 

cocli 


t:ool:s,  ef}>eclally  if  they  keep  the  larger  or  tamelcind. 
It  is  his  bullnefs  to  keep  his  dovecote  well  flocked  ; 
and  moft  people  who  keep  them  make  their  confcien- 
ces  eafy  about  deluding  away  thofe  hehonging  to  thedr 
neighbours;  but  this  abundance  of  cccks  thins  the 
dovecote,  for  they  grow  quarrel  home,  and  will  beat 
others  away  ;  lid  by  degrees  a  very  thriving  dove¬ 
cote  fliall  be,  by  this  fingle  miftake,  reduced  to  a  poor 
condition. 

The  cheapcfl  and  moft  enfy  way  of  mahing  a  dove¬ 
cote  is  to  build  the  walls  wkh  clav  mixed  with  llraw 
trey  maybe  made  four  feet  or  more  in  thicknefs,  and 
while  the)'  are  wet  it  is  eafy  to  cut  hok-s  in  them  with 
a  chilfcl  or  other  infl ruinent,  Tut  of  v\"hatever  mate¬ 
rials  the  cote  be  e reded,  it  d.oiiki  be  white- waflied 
ireqeimtly  an  the  onthde,  d'he  pigeon,  as  has  been. 
Tdd  already,  is  a  cleanly  bird  :  it  loves  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  neatnefs  ;  and  bdide,  the  white  colour  renders 
the  building  more  confpicuous. 

"With  refpedto  the  food  of  j)igeoiis,  exclufiveof  the  peafe 
'  and  tares  already  mentioned,  barley  is  very  proper, 
he.trtening  them  very  much,  and  making  them  lay; 
and  for  tiie  fame  purpofe  buck  wheat  alfo  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  as  well  as  cheap  food.  In  general  however,  the 
oommon  pigeons  in  a  dovecove  take  care  of  them- 
felves,  and  need  no  food  from  their  kepeer.  I'here 
are  only  two  feafons  at  which  it  is  nereffaryor  proper 
to  feed  them.  One  of  thefe  times  is  the  depth  of 
Winter  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  fnow,  or  har¬ 
dened  fo  by  froft,  that  little  is  to  be  got  ;  and  the 
'-other  is  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  June.  1  he  reafon 
of  feeding  them  in  the  firft  of  thefe  feafonS  is  obviems  ; 
the  latter,  when  the  farm.ers  fpeak  of  this  fowl,  they 
call  N:n ting- time.  There  is  a  grafs  called  bent  grafs, 
the  feed  of  which  is  ripe  ah>out  this  time,  and  is  the 
only  food  of  that  kind  the  pigeons  can  eal-lv  get  at, 
the  peafe  not  being  yet  ripe.  This  is  a  very  poor 
food,  and  the  pigeons  at  this  time  have  generally  many 
young  broods  ;  \\hercfore  the  farmer  v  ill  al\\  a)  s  bTd 
his  account  in  giving  them  food  at  this  ieafon  as  well 
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as  the  other.  Thi^,  however,  continues  but  a  fhort 

neceffary  at  the  fevereft 
33^8  of  \  inter  ;  fo  that  the  pigeon  is,  at  the  moft, 
ut  a  mall  expence,  and  that  for  a  very  Ihort  time 

Pigeons  are  very  fond  of  fait,  and  therefore  the 
breeder  of  them  fhould  have  a  large  heap  of  clay  laid 
near  the  devec.te,  and  let  the  brine  of  the  family  be 
continually  beaten  among  it ;  or  he  may  make  a  kind 
of  mortar  with  lane,  fand,  clay  and  fait,  which  they 
will  peck  with  great  fatisfablion.  When  it  is  thi^ 
made-on  purpofe  for  them,  it  is  beft  to  make  it  thin‘ 
and^keep  it  fo,  by  often  mixing  brine  with  it. 

Ihere  are  fome  farmers  who  lay  what  is  called  a  fait 
cote  near  t.ie  dovecote.  This  is  a  large  lump  of  fait 
made  for  that  purpofe  at  the  fait  pans,  and  is\hc  me¬ 
thod  generally  taken  tvhere  there  arc-  works  in  the 

neighbourhord  ;  but  the  way  of  uiing  fait  in  a  mixture 
With  clay  is  far  preferable. 

Tne  beft  compofition,  however,  for  this  purpofe, 
and  which  has  been  found  fo  bv  experience,  is  the  fcl* 
lowing.  A  heap  of  loam  is  to  be  laid  near  the  dove¬ 
cote,  and  beat  tip  to  a  kind  ofpap  with  brine  or  water  ; 
into  this  muft  be  thrown  a  large  quantity  of  bay  fait 
and  a  little  fait  petre,  to  which  is  added  about 'three 
quarters  of  a  peck  of  coarfe  fand.  When  brine  is  uftd 
to  beat  up  the  loam,  leis  fait  is  to  be  tifed  ;  and  when 
tvater,  there  muft  be  the  more  of  it  in  proportion. 
And  in  the  fame  manner,  if  the  loam  contain  a  preat 
quantity  of  fand,  the  lefs  is  to  be  added  to  it  :  and  if 
It  contain  left,  the  more  is  to  be  given.  Where  loam 
IS  not  t )  ■€  lad,  clay  will  do,  but  then  a  much  lareer 
quantity  of  fand  muft  be  put  in  ;  and  the  bell  fand 
lor  this  purpofe  is  large  coarfe  fe a  fand,  which  is  al¬ 
ready  impregnated  witli  ftjt  water. 

It  IS  very  remarkable  that  thepigeon  Ihould  love  fait  in 
this  manner  ;  and  its  fondnefs  for  fait  petre,  which  is 
very  great,  is  not  fo  well  known,  though  this  might 
have  been  difeovered,  by  obferving  tlie  likeneft  this 
uc.  las  to  the  mortal  in  old  walls,  which  contains  a 
lult  very  nearly  allied  to  the  cornmen  fait  petre. 
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I'be  uf^  of  fait  is  of  much  more  advantage  to  pige¬ 
ons  than  merely  the  pleafing  of  them,  for  nothing  will 
recover  them  fo  readily  from  ficknefs  ;  a  mixture  of 
bay  fait  and  dimming  feed  being  with  them  an  uni- 
verfal  remedy  for  all  difeafes. 

Various  methods  have  been  ufed  by  the  country  peo¬ 
ple  to  make  the  pigeons  love  their  habitation.  Some 
have  advifed  the  ufe  of  affafcctida,  and  others  of  cum¬ 
min  feed,  for  this  purpofe  ;  but  the  beft  method  of  all 
others  is  to  keep  up  conftantly  fuch  a  heap  of  falted 
loam  as  before  defetibe'd  ;  for  it  is  what  tl^ey  love,  and 
they  will  tlierefore  ftay  where  they  can  have  it  in  plen¬ 
ty.  By  this  means,  with  the  addition  of  keeping  the 
dovecote  neat  and  clean,  and  not  fuffering  them  to  be 
diflurbed  in  it,  the  farmer  will  be  fureto  keep  the  ftock 
in  good  number,  and  too  likely  to  increafe  it  at  the 
expence  of  his  neighbours. 

Betides  the  advantages  already  nrentioned  arifng 
from  thefe  birds,  there  is  one  other  which  is  peculiar 
to  themfelves,  that  is,  their  dung,  the  value  of  w^hich  - 
not  only  furpalhes  the  ordure  of  other  fowl,  but  even 
of  all  creatures  whatever  ;  one  load  of  it  being  worth 
ten  of  other  dung.  It  is  ufually  fown  on  wheat  or 
barley  that  lies  at  a  great  diftance  w  here  other  manure 
cannot  be  conveniently  carried,  forty  bufhels  of  w  hich 
will  ferve  for  an  acre  'of  land.  It  is  an  excellent  foil 
for  cold  moift  grounds,  being  fown  by  hand  after  tke 
corn,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  and  then  harrowed  in 
with  the  feed. 

Pigeons  are  fometimes  apt  to  be  fcabby  on  the  backs 
and  breafts,  which  diftemper  wdll  kill  the  young  ones, 
and  make  the  old  ones  fo  fa*nt  that  they  cannot  take 
ti'-eir  hights  to  procure  meat.  In  order  to  cure  this 
diftemper,  take  aquatern  of  bay  fait,  and  as  much  com¬ 
mon  fait,  a  pound  of  fenel  feed,  a  pound  of  dill  feed, 
as  much  cummin  feed,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of  aiTafoe- 
fida  ;  mix  all  thefe  together  with  a  little  wheat  Hour, 
and  fome  fine  worked  clay  ;  when  it  is  w^eil  beat  toge¬ 
ther,  put  it  into  two  pots  and  bake  them  in  an  oven  ; 
and  when  they  are  cold,  lay  them  longways  on  the  Hand 
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or  table  in  the  dove-lioufe,  and  the  pigeons  by  peck¬ 
ing  of  it  will  be  elfeclually  cuied.  '  ' 


CHAP.  XIV. 


Of  Bees. 


^  v^^mpleat  without  the  afiifiance  of  thefe  induftri- 
ous  infers,  who  are  no  lefs  to  be  valued  for  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  their  labour,  than  the  trifling  expence  and  trou¬ 
ble  attendant  in  keeping  them. 


v^^mpleat  without  the  afhfiance  of  thefe  induftri- 


farmcr’s  flock  cannot  be  faid  to  be  thoroughly 


Your  apiary  or  bee-garden  fhould  be  fituated  as  near 


as  pofhble  to  the  houfe,  that  you  may  the  better  look 
after  them  at  the  time  of  their  fwarming.  It  muft  be  H 
fecurely  fenced  from  all  forts  of  cattle,  especially  hogs, 
and  from  all  forts  of  fowl,  whofe  dung  is  very  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  their  health.  They  muft  be  well  defended  from 
high  winds  on  every  fide,  with  fuch  fences  as  will  ad¬ 
mit  the  heat  of  the  fun  ;  but  they  fhould  be  fheltered 
with  a  brick  wall  that  is  folid,  in  order  to  keep  the  wind  ^ 
from  coming  through,  as  well  as  over  it  ;  that  place  . 

being  beft  for  them  which  is  moft  expofed  to  thefouth,  >* 

and  where  they  may  have  the  beft  opportunity  of  fet¬ 
tling  when  they  return  to  their  habitation.  You  ftiould 
alfo  plant  feveral  trees  and  fhrubs  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  home,  that  they  may  not  want  a  refting  place  at 
the  time  of  their  fwarming. 

When  you  have  fitted  the  plac«,  the  next  eonfdera- 
tion  is  to  prrovidc  feats  for  the  hives,  which  muft  be  | 
p)laced  a  little  on  the  Hope,  tliat  tl'.e  rain  may  neither 
run  into  the  hive,  nor  lav  about  the  entrance. 

You  fl'iOuld  not  fet  any  hives  on  a  bench,  becaufe  in 
Winter  it  may  occalion  the  bees  to  fight,  by  going  into 
each  others  houfes,  uhich  iliey  fometimes  miftakc  for 
their  own  ;  and  tl.eieforc  fome  efieem  fingle  ftools  beft, 
\«hich  arc  to  be  fet  at  about  txvo  feet  diftance,  and  fup- 
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ported  with  four  legs,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  inclrm. 
from  the  ground.  They  ili  jiil.i  not  be  above  half  an 
inch  or  an  inch  lugger  than  tive  hive,  except  only  be- 
fore^  where  there  ought  to  be  the  fpace  of  three  or  four 

Indies,  that  the  bees  may  have  room  enough  to  light 
upon  it. 

ine  beft  ftools  are  of  wood  ;  thofe  made  with  {lone 
being  too  cold  in  Winter  and  too  hot  in  Summer, 
I  hey  Inouia  be  placed  towaids  the  fouth,  or  rather  a 
paint  or  two  to  the  weft,  that  the  hive  may  in  fome  de¬ 
vice  bte.tk  tne  eaft  wind  from  the  door,  and  ftand  in. 
ftralgut  rows  from  eaft  to  weft. 

Hives  are  made  various  ways  in  the  different  parts 
ofKngland,  but  the  warmeft:  and  beft  are  thofe  made 
with  ftraw,  the  bignefs  of  which  Ihould  be  of  between 
five  and  feven  gallons,  of  a  round  form,  rather  broad 
than  high  ;  but  you  ought  to  have  of  each  fize,  that  you 
rnay  fuit  your  fwarms  to  them  according  as  they  are 
bigger  or  lefter  ;  and  where  you  delign  to  multiply 
your  flock,  make  ufe  of  fmall  hjives,  and  of  the  larger 
v;here  you  defire  a  great  deal  of  honey. 

When  your  hiyes  are  thus  made,  you  muft  drefs  them 
after  the  following  manner  ;  take  off  all  the  ftarino- 
ftravvs,  tw.'gs  and  jags  that  are  offenfive  in  the  hive, 
and  make  them  as  fmooth  as  poffible.  If  you  need 
but  few  hives,  you  may  prune  them  with  a  knife  ;  if 
many,  ^finge  and  rub  them  with  a  piece  of  brimftone. 

Having^pruned  your  hive,  put  in  your  fpleets  three 
or  four  of  them,  as  the  largenefs  of  the  hive  fhall  re¬ 
quire:  the  upper  ends  whereof  fet  together  cat  the  top 
of  the  hive,^  and  the  low  faftened  about  a  handful  a- 
bove  the  fkirt.  Befidcs  thefe  fpeets  the  hive  flrould 
have  four  others  driven  up  into  the  fkirts  to  keep  it 
from  finking  when  it  is  loaded  ;  two  of  which  are  the 
door- ports,  and  the  other  two  the  hind  ports. 

A  little  before  fwarming-time  rub  the  hives  with 
fweet  herbs,  as  thyme,  balm,  favory,  marjoram,  fennel, 
hylfop,  bean  tops,  &c.  and  when  the  warm  it  fettled, 
take  a  branch  of  the  tree  whereon  they  pitch,  and  wipe 
tlieliive  clean  with  it,  and  wet  the  infidc  of  the  hive  with 
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t:ioney,  mead,  fait  and  water,  fmall  beer,  or  honey 
and  milk. 

Your  hives  muft  be  kept  clofe  for  defence  of  )'our 
bees,  hrft,  from  the  cold  by  mixing  of  covv-dimg  \\'ith 
lime  or  allies,  and  with  fand,  with  which  you  mull  flop 
up  the  edges  of  the  hive  round,  and  againft  Winter 
put  a  wicket  of  a  fmall  piece  of  wood,  in  which  arc 
three  or  four  notches  cut  jull  big  enough  for  the  bees  to 
go  in  and  out  at,  that  they  may  not  be  deftroyed  bv 
vermin. 

It  will  be  good  for  fvvarms  if  the  Spring  be  mild, 
calm  and  Ihowering  ;  but  if  it  proves  a  cold,  dr\% 
windy  Spring,  then  there  will  be  but  few  fvvarms,  and 
thofe  alfo  backward. 

If  the  fpring  be  early  you  mull  begin  to  look  after 
them  about  the  middle  of  May,  at  which  time  you 
mull  obferve  what  you  can  of  the  ufual  fgns  that  pre¬ 
cede  their  fwarming,  that  you  may  be  the  more  watch- 
iul  over  thofe  that  require  it. 

W  hen  the  hives  are  full  they  will  call  out  their 
drones,  although  they  be  not  quite  grown,  and  the 
bees  will  hover  about  the  doors.  In  cold  evenings  and 
morniugs  there  will  be  a  moillure  or  fweat  upon  the 
ftool,  and  they  will  continually  be  running  up  and 
down  ballily,  and  lie  out  in  fultry  evenings  and  morn*^ 
ings,  and  go  in  again  when  the  air  is  clear  and  mild. 
They  delight,  to  rife  in  warm  and  calm  weather  ;  but 
eTpecially  in  a  hot  gleam,  after  a  fhower  or  gloomy 
cloud  hath  fent  them  home  together.  Sometimes  they 
gather  together  without  at  the  d'lor,  not  only  upon  the 
llool,  but  the  hive  alfo  ;  where  when  you  fee  them  be^ 
gin  to  hang  in  fvvarming-time,  and  not  before,  you 
may  be  fare,  if  t!:e  weather  continues,  they  will  prc- 
lently  rife, 

if  the  bees  lie  forth  continually  under  the  ftool,  or 
behind  the  hives,  efpecially  towards  the  middle  of 
June,  it  is  a  fgn  or  caufe  of  not  fwarming  •*  for  when 
they  have  ©nee  taken  to  lie  forth,  the  hive  will  always 
leem  empty,  as  tho’  they  wanted  company,,  and.  they 
will  tl^n  have  no  iaclinalion  to  fwarnij. 
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Stormy  and  windy  weather  alfo  will  not  fufFer  them 
to  fwarm,  when  they  are  read}^  and  that  makes  them 
lie  out  ;  and  the  longer  they  lie  out,  the  more  unwil¬ 
ling  they  are. 

In  order  to  make  them  fwarm,  fome  keep  the  hives 
as  cool  as  may  be,  by  watering  and  fliadowing  both, 
them  and  the  place  where  they  hand,  and  then  en- 
larging  of  the  door  to  give  them  air,  they  move  the 
cluher  gently  with  their  brufli  and  drive  them  in.  But 
if  they  hill  lie  out  and  fwarm  not,  then  the  next  calm 
warm  day  about  noon,  while  the  fun  fhineth,  put  in 
the  better  part  with  your  brufh,  and  the  reft  gently 
fweep  away  from  theftool,  not  fuffering  them  to  clufter 
again.  Thefe  riling  in  the  calm  and  heat  of  the  fun, 
by  their  noife,  as  though  they  were  fwarming,  will 
make  the  others  come  forth,  and  probably  produce  tbe 
^vi1hed  for  effedt. 


Various  other  methods  have  been  attempted  to  caufe 
them  to  fwarm,  as  by  placing  a  large  pewter-platter 
under  the  cluhers  of  bees  as  they  hangout  in  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  fo  that  It.  may  ft r on gly  refle^fl:  the  heat  upon^ 
them,  and  thereby  provoke  them  to  fwarm.  But  if 
neither  of  thefe  methods  fbould  fuccecd,  and  they  11^’ 
forth  ftill,  then  rear  the  hive  enough  to  let  them  in,  and 
doom  up  the  fkirts  all  but  the  door. 

If  this  does  not  anfwer  there  is  no  method  that  can. 
The  flgns  of  after-fwarrns.  are  more  certain.  When 
the  prime  fwarm  is  gone,  about  the  eighth  or  tenin 
evening  after,  when  another  brood  is  read}',  and  again 
hath  over-filled  the  hive,  in  the  morning  before  they 
fwarm  they  will  come  down  near  the  ftool,  and  tneic 
they  call  one  another,  and  at  the  time  of  fwarming  they 
defeend  to  the  ftooi,  where  anfwering  each  otljcr  wiin 
thick  and  flirill  notes,  the  multitude  come  fortn  in  great 
hafte.  If  the  prime  fwarm  be  btoken,  the  fecond  wid 
both  caft  and  fwarm  the  fooner  ;  it  may  be  the  next 
day,  .and  after  that  a  third,  and  iornetimes  a  fourtiy. 
but  all  ufually  within  a  fortnight. 

ki-S  a  general  cuftem,  when  the  fwarm  is  rifen,  to 
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make  a  nolfe  with  a  pan,  kettle,  mortar,  &:c.  but  fome 
reckon  it  an  iufignificant  ceremony,  and  others  efteem. 
it  prejudicial. 

After  they  have  chofen  a  rehing  place,  you  will 
quickly  fee  them>kalt  together  in  a  clufler  ;  when  they 
are  fudy  fettled,  and  the  ckifler  hath  been  feme  time 
at  the  biggeh,  then  hive  them.  And  having  in  ftore 
feveral  hives  of  different  lizes,  make  choice  of  one 
that  the  bees  may  go  near  to  fill  it  that  year,  and  let  the 
hive  be  rubbed  with  fvveet  herbs  as  before  mentioned. 

The  perfon  who  hives  them  fhould  wafh  his  hands 
and  face  with  beer,  or  being  otherwdfe  defended,  if 
the  bees  hang  upon  a.  bough,  fhake  them  into  the  hive> 
and  fet  the  fame  on  a  mantle  or  cloth  on  the  ground  ; 
or,  if  the  bough  be  fmall,  you  may  cut  it  off,  and  lay 
it  on  the  mantle  or  cloth,  and  fet  the  hive  over  it. 
If  they  light  near  the  ground,  lay  your  cloth  under 
them,  and  fhake  them  down,  and  place  the  hive  over 
them.  Thofe  that  gather  together  without  the  hive 
wipe  gently  with  your  brufii  towards  it ;  and  if  they 
take  to  any  other  place  than  the  hive  wipe  them  off,  and 
rub  the  part  with  may-weeds,  nettle,  wormwood,  &c. 

Sometimes  the  fwarms  will  feperate,  in  which  cafe, 
if  they  light  in  fight  of  each  other,  let  alone  the  great¬ 
er,  and  difturb  the  lelfer  part,  and  they  will  dy  to  their 
fellows,  but  if  not  in  fight,  hive  them  both  in  two  fe¬ 
perate  hives,  and  bring  them  tcjgether,  fhaking  the 
bees  out  of  one  hive  on  the  mantle  whereon  the  other 
hive  ftands^  and  place  the  other  full  hive  on  them,  and 
diey  will  all  join  together. 

If  your  fvvarm  flioiild  happen  to  come  late  after  the 
middle  of  June,  and  that  they  are  fmall,  under  the 
quantity  of  a  peck,  then  put  two  or  three  of  them  to¬ 
gether,  whether  they  rife  the  fame  day,  in  divers  :  for 
by  this  uniting  they  w’iil  labour  carefully,  and  gather 
great  ftore  of  honey. 

The  method  ©f  uniting  them  is  thus  :  when  it  grows 
dufk  in  the  evening,  having  fpread  a  mantle  on  the 
ground  near  unto  the  ftool,  where  this  united  f^^-arm 
(lands,  fet  a  pair  of  refts,  for. two  fiipporters  f  r  the 
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hive  ;  knock  down  the  hive  out  of  which  you  intend 
to  remove  your  bees  upon  the  reft  ;  then  lift  up  the 
hive  a  little,  and  clapping  it  between  your  hands  to 
get  out  the  bees,  fet  the  ftock  to  the  fwarm  to  which 
you  would  add  them,  upon  the  refts  or  fupporters  over 
them,  and  they  will  foon  after  afcend  into  the  hive  ; 
what  remains  in  the  empty  hi\e,  by  clapping  it,  will 
haften  after  their  companions. 

Ihofe  who  have  the  principal  management  of  bees 
lliould  be  careful  to  defend  themfelves  againl^  the  ven¬ 
om  of  their  ftings,  the  fureft  way  of  doing  which  is  to 
have  a  net  knit  with  fmall  mefhes  that  a  bee  cannot 
get  through,  and  of  fine  thread  or  filk  large  enough  to 
come  over  your  hat,  and  to  lie  down  to  the  collar  of  your 
doublet,  through  which  you  may  clearly  fee  what  you 
do  without  any  danger.  But  if  you  fhould  happen  to 
be  caught,  pull  out  the  fting  as  foo'n  as  you  can,  and 
take  a  piece  of  iron  and  heat  it  in  the  fire  ;  or  for  want 
of  that  take  a  live  coal,  and  hold  it  as  near  and  as 
long  to  the  place  as  you  can  polTibly  endure  it  ;  after 
which  anoint  it  with  fome  honey  or  mithridate,  and 
you  will  be  eifeflualy  cured. 

When  a  fwarm  has  entered  its  hive,  they  immedi¬ 
ately  (if  the  weather  will  permit)  gather  wax  and  build 
combs  ;  fo  that  in  a  few  days  time  there  will  be  com- 
pleat  combs.  They  lie  fo  thick  about  them,  that  it  is 
Impofiible  one  quarter  of  them  can  be  employed  at  once, 
until  the  combs  are  brought  to  a  confiderable  length, 
and  then  a  great  part  of  them  may  be  employed  in 
filling  them,  and  the  reft  in  finifliing  their  cells. 

Towards  the  end  of  Summer,  their  number  begins  to 
leflen  ;  for  in  their  profperity  at  fwarming-time,  and 
fhortly  after,  they  are  far  more  in  number  than  in  the 
Autumn  or  Winter,,  as  you  may  eafily  difeern  between 
the  quantity  and  number  of  a  fwarm,  and  thofe  you 
kill  when  you  take  them  ;  for  the  bees  of  the  laft  year’s 
breed  do  now  by  degrees  wafte  and  perifh  by  their  ex¬ 
traordinary  labour,  their  wings  decay  and  fail  them  ; 
fo  that  a  year  with  feme  advantage,  is  the  ufual  age,of 
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a  bee,  add  the  young  only  of  the  laft  Spring  furvive 
and  prcferve  the  kind  till  the  next. 

The  moft  proper  time  to  remove  an  old  flock  of  bees 
is  a  little  before  or  after  Michaelmas  ;  or  if  you  have 
milfed  that  time,  then  about  the  end  of  February  or  be¬ 
ginning  of  March,  before  they  go  much  abroad,  left  it 
prevent  their  fvvarming.  The  beft  time  to  do  this  is  in 
the  evening,  next  after  hiving  ;  and  the  method  is  thus. 
Take  a  board  about  the  breadth  of  the  bottom  of  the 
hive  you  intend  to  remove,  and  intlie  evening,  or  two 
or  three  evenings  before,  lift  it  up,  and  brufli  the  bees 
that  are  on  the  ftool  forward,  and  let  the  board  be  a 
little  fupported  by  two  ledges,  to  prevent  the  death  of 
the  bees  on  the  ftool.  On  this  board  fet  the  ftock,  and 
fo  let  them  ftand  till  you  remove  thenii  When  you 
come  to  move  them,  ftop  up  the  door  of  the  hive,  aud 
fet  the  board  whereon  the  hive  ftandedi,  on  a  hand  bar- 
row,  and  carry  them  to  the  place  where  you  intend  to 
fix  them. 

There  is  little  ufe  in  feeding  of  bees  ;  firft,  becaufe 
thofe  that  have  not  a  profitable  ftock  of  honey  to  ferve 
tl>em  over  the  Winter,  are  not  fit  to  keep  ;  and  then 
becaufe  they  that  are  bee-mafters,  and  have  not 
care  enough  of  them  to  keep  them  from  fpending  of 
that  ftock  they  have  in  Winter-time,  muft  not  expecl 
to  reap  any  confiderable  advantage  by  them  ?  and  it 
may  be  pre fumed  will  never  take  fo  much  pains  and 
care  as  is  required  in  feeding  of  them. 

However,  there  are  foine  ftocks  of  bees  in  the 
Spring  time  that  may  feem  worthy  of  our  care  to  prc¬ 
ferve,  viz.  fuch  as  have  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  honey, 
and  a  good  number^of  bees,  by  means  of  a  cold,  dry, 
unfeafonable  Spring,  cannot  make  fuch  timely  provi- 
fion  as  in  other  years  they  might  have  done,  yet  in  all 
probability  may  prove  an  excellent  ftock,  and  may  be 
worth  confideration. 

The  beft  method  of  fupplying  bees  with  food  is  by 
fmall  canes  or  troughs  conveyed  into  their  hives  ;  and 
Siie  mofi  proper  time  of  feeding  them  is  in  March, 
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when  they  begin  to  breed,  and  to  fet  on  their  young,, 
which  muft  be  daily  continued  till  the  Spring  fe^foa 
adbrds  them  eafe  and  provifion  abroad,  beciufe  at  that 
time  their  combs  are  full  of  young  ones. 

Money  is  not  only  the  beft,  but  the  moll  natural  of 
all  food,  and  will  go  much  farther  if  it  is  mived  well 
with  a  moderate  quantity  of  good  fweet  wort.  Some 
prefcribe  toafts  of  bread  Topped  in  ftrong  ale,  and  poi 
into  thebee  hive,  whereof  they  will  not  leave  one  crumb 
remaining  ;  fome  alfo  advife  to  put  into  the  hive  dry 
meat,  or  ilour  of  beans  ;  others  bay  fait,  roafted  ap¬ 
ples,  &:c.  which  are  very  good,  efpecially  fait  ;  which- 
if  feme  were  mixed  with  water,  and  always  at  near 
them,  it  might  do  well,  as  it  is  certain  that  bees  near 
the  fea  always  thrive  the  beft. 

,  ^  Another  propolition  for  the  improvement  of  bees,  is 
to  take  a  handful  of  baum,  one  dram  of  camphire,  half 
a  draw  of  mufk  difiolved  in  ro Ternary  as  much  yellow 
bees- wax  as  is  fufficient,  oil  of  rofes  as  much,  ftamp 
the  baum  and  camphire  very  well,  and  put  them  in  the 
melted  wax  with  the  oil  of  rofes,  and  fo  make  it  up 
into  a  mafs,  letting  it  cool  before  you  put  it  in  the 
mufk,for  otherways  the  heat  will  fume  away  moft  of 
the  fcent.  Take  of  this  mafs  fo  much  as  a  ha2^el-nut, 
and  leave  it  within  the  beehive  ;  it  will  greatly  in- 
creafe  the  number  of  the  bees,  and  you  will  alfo  find 
both  honey  and  wax  three  time  more  profitable  than  it 
otherwife  would  have  been. 

Various  have  been  the  endeavour  to  find  out  fome 
way  of  reaping  the  profit  of  bees  without  defiroying' 
them,  but  as  thefehave  all  failed  in  their  attempts,  we 
Ihall  only  defcribe  the  common  method,  and  that  is, 
the  taking  of  combs  by  killing  the  bees,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  muft  be  the  only  way  of  ordering  them,  becaufe 
it  is  impofiible  for  them  to  live  if  you  deprive  them  of 
their  food  ;  and  therefore,  about  the  latter  end  of  Au- 
guft,  confider  with  yourfelf  what  flails  you  will  keep, 
and  what  you  will  kill.  The  beft  fwarms  to  keep,  are 
thofe  of  one  or  two  years  ftanding  and  thofe  of  three 
or  four,  which  by  reafon  of  their  fwarming  the  laft 
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Slimmer  are  full  of  bees,  and  are  the  moft  likely  to  be 
the  beft  ;  but  thofe  of  th  ir  age  which  have  caTt  hives, 
not  being  likely  to  continue,  are  to  be  taken,  as  are  al- 
fo  poor  fwarms  not  worth  the  feeding,  and  all  like 
Hocks,  and  fuch  as  do  not  carrv  out  their  drofs,  and 
drive  away  the  drones  in  goo.i  time  :  alfo  thofe  whom 
the  robbers  eaf  ly  alfault,  are  to  be  fafpeeded  !  and  if 
their  combs  be  once  broken,  delay  not  their  taking  ; 
and  alio  all  flails  of  three  years  old,  t)r  upward,  that 
have  miffed  fwarming  two  years  together,  efpecially 
thole  that  have  lain  out  the  Summer  befoi  e  ami  did  not 
cafl  the  lafl  Summer,  for  fuch  do  feldom  profper  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  better  to  take  them  while  they  are 
good,  that  in  a  vain  hope  of  incrcafe  to  keep  them  till 
they  perifh.  Neither  is  it  fafe  to  truft  to  any  after 
they  have  Hood  five  years  and  upwards,  that  have  miffed 
fwarming  two  years  together,  unlefs  it  be  fome  fpeci- 
al  fort  of  bees,  which  always  keep  themfelves  in  heart ; 
fuch  as  thefe  may  be  kept  nine  or  ten  years.  Likewife 
if  you  have  any  that  are  very  full  of  hone}'-,  as  in 
fome, years  it  wdll  fo  happen,  even  down  to  the  flool, 
fuch  Hall  is  worth  three  or  four,  and  therefore  take, 
them  in  their  proper  time. 

When  you  have  made  choice  of  5mur  flails  to  be 
taken,  two  or  three  hours  before  fun-fetting,  dig  a  hole 
im  the  ground  about  nine  inches  deep,  and  almoft  as 
wide  as  the  hive  fkirts,  laying  the  fmall  earth  round 
about  the  brims  ;  then  having  a  little  flick  flit  at  one 
end,  and  ftripped  at  the  other,  take  a  brimftone  match 
five  or  fix  inches  long,  and  about  the  bignefs  of  your 
little  finger,  and  making  it  fail  in  the  flit,  flick  it  in 
the  middle  or  fide  of  the  hole,  fo  that  the  top  of  the 
match  may  Hand  even  with  the  brim  of  the  pit,  or 
within  one  inch  of  it,  and  then  fet  another  by  it 
dreffed  after  the  fame  manner,  if  the  firfl  be  not  fuflr- 
cient.  When  you  have  fired  the  matches  at  the  upper 
end,  fet  over  the  hive,  and  prefently  fhut  it  clofeat  the 
bottom  with  the  fmall  earth,  that  none  of  the  fmoke 
may  come  forth^  and  the  bees  will  be  dead  in  a  fhort 
time. 
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After  me  nivc  is  taken  and  houfed,  lay  it  pcntly  on 
tne  ground  upon  the  tides,  not  on  the  edoes  of  iha 
comlis,  and  loofcn  the  end  of  the  fplints  wifli  your  Hn- 
Rer.  and  the  edges  of  the  combs  where  theyftickto 
the  tides  of  the  hive,  with  a  wooden  flicc  ;  take  them 
out  one  after  another,  amf  havdng  wiped  otf  the  half 
dead  bees  with  a  good  featiier,  break  the  ct  mbs  wliile 
they  :dre  warm  into  three  pieces. 

Ihe  hrft-pr'duce  of  the  combs,  and  which  runs  of 
itlelf,  IS  called  Virgin  honey,  as  is  alfo  that  which 
comes  from  the  firft  year  s  fwarm.  This  is  by  far  the 
l^lr,  being  more  cryftalline  and  of  a  finer  tafte  than 
that  \\'hich  is  fqiieezed  out  of  the  combs,  and  may 

therefore  be  kept  for  particular  iifes,  or  for  m akin 2: 
of  the  hneft  mead.  ° 

VV  hen  the  combs  have  done  nmninp-  put  the  honey 
lip  warm  into  pots  by  itfelf,  and  it  will  for  two  or 
three  days  work  up  the  feum  of  coarfe  wax,  drofs  and 
ether  ffuif,  which  muft  be  taken  off.  The  other  honey 
whicn  is  the  coarfer  lort,  muft  be  got  from  the  combs 
by  preffng  them,  which  you  may  likewife  pot,  except 
y  debgn  for  immediate  ufe  in  making  metheg- 

bn.  Ihis  being  done,  what  remains  put  into  a  hair 
bag  and  waff  ^in  a  trough  or  other  veffel,  and  when 
ine  fvreetnefs  is  all  out,  try  the  balls  for  wax  ;  the 
manner  of  ordering  which  is  thus :  Take  the  wax  and 
drofs,  and  fet  it  over  the  fire  in  a  kettle,  or  other  vef¬ 
fel  that  may  eafily  contain  it.  and  pour  in  fo  much  wa¬ 
ter  as  will  make  the  wax  fwim,  that  it  may  boilwith- 
out  burning,  and  for  this  reafon,  while  it  is  gently 
boiling  over  the  fire,  ftir  it  often  ;  when  it  is  thorouoh- 
iy  melted,  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  prefcntly  pour  it 
out  of  the  kettle  into  a  ffrainer  of  fine  thin  linnen,  or 
o  twifted  hair,  ready  placed  upon  a  ferew  or  prefs 
lay  onthe  cover,  and  prefs  out  the  liquor  fas  longas  anv 
wax  comes)  into  a  kettle  of  cold  water,  but  firft  wet 
both  the  bag  and  the  prefs,  to  keep  the  wax  from  flick¬ 
ing  ;  at  the  firft  Cometh  moft  water,  in  the  middle  moft: 
wax,  and  at  the  laft  moft  drofs.  When  the  wax  grov'3 
bard  make  it  into  balls,  fqueezing  out  ihiC  water  with 
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a  gei-ule  fire  ;  while  it  is  melting,  flir  k  and  fkim  it 
with  a  fpoon  wet  in  -cold  water,  and  as  foon  as  it  is 
melted  and  feummed  clean,  take  it  off,  nnd  pour  it  in* 
to  a, pan  or  mould,  befmearing  the  bottom  and  f.de, 
firft  with  honey  (the  wax  being  as  cool  as  it  will  run 
thro’  a  iinnen  ftrainer  : )  when  you  come  near  the  hot* 
tom,  pour  it  gently,  till  you  fee  the  drofs  come,  which 
firain  into  fome  other  thing  by  itfelf,  and  \Nhen  it  is 
cold,  either  try  k  again,  or  keep  it  for  ufc. 

if  there  is  any  froth  remaining  on  the  tfOp  of  the 
pan  or  mould,  blow  it  together  at  one  fde, 
and  Ikiin  it  off  gently  with  a  wet  fpoon.  This  done, 
fet  not  the  cake  abroad  where  it  may  cool  too  haftilv, 
but  put  it  in  a  warm  place  not  far  from  the  fire,  and  if 
it  be  a  large  cake,  cover  it  warm,  to  keep  the  top  from 
cooling  till  the  inward  heat  be  allayed,  and  in  this  man^- 
ner  let  it  ftand,  not  moving  it  till  the  cake  be  cold. 
If  it  fliould  kick,  warm  the  velfel  or  or  mould  a  little, 
and  it  wdll  flip  out  eafy. 

Good  wax  is  very  valuable,  the  properties  of  which 
are,  that  it  is  yellow,  odoriferous  or  fweet,  fat,  fa  ft  or 
clofe,  light,  oure,  being  void  of  any  other  matter, 
it  will  ahvays  produce  a  good  price,  efpccially  En- 
glilh  wax,  which  is  much  better  than  foreign,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  fells  for  about  five  or  lix  Pounds  per  hundred,  it 
being  of  an  extraordinary  ufe  both  in  furgery  and  phy- 
lic,  befide  what  is  made  of  it  for  lights,  the  cleainefs 
and  fweetnefs  of  w'hich  fiupaftes  that  of  any  other 
kind  whatever.  In  phyfc  or  furgery  it  is  reckoned  a 
mean  between  hot  and  cold,  between  dry  and  moift. 
being  the  ground  of  all  fearcloths  and  falves;  it  moli- 
hes  the  fnews,  and  ripens  and  refolveth  ulcers  ;  the 
cjuantity  of^a  pea  being  fwallowed  down  by  nurfes, 
<iiffolvcth  the  milk  curdled  in  the  breaft. 

Its  oil  is  of  excellent  virtue  to  cure  w  ounds,  be 
they  ever  fo  large  or  deep  fbcing  before  ft  itched  up^ 
in  ten  or  twelve  days  at  the  ^moft,  and  hcaleth  fmall 
wounds  ill  three  or  four  days,  by  only  anointing  the 
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wwind  therevvith.^  It  is  likewife  good  for  inward  dif- 

eates  if  you  give  one  drachm  at  a  time  in  white 

wine.  It  will_ provoke  urine,  help  flitches  and  pains  in 

‘  ?■  gout,  and  all  other  complaints 

which  arife  from  a  cold. 

;rhe  honey  is  little  inferior,  either  in  its  benefit  or 
uiefmnefs,  _  to  the  wax  ;  it  is  of  fubtle  parts,  and 
therefore  pierceth  as  oil,  and  ealily  palTes  the  parts  of 
the  body  ;  it  hath  a  power  to  cleanfe,  and  therefore  it 
openeth  obftruelions,  and  deareth  the  breaft  and  luno-s 
ot  thofe  humours  that  fall  from  the  head  ;  it  loofenetk' 
the  oeliy,  purges  the  foulnefs  of  the  body,  and  pro- 
voketh  urine  ;  it  nourilheth  very  much,  and  breedeth 
good  blood  ;  It  proiongeth  life,  and  keepeth  all  thinirs 
uncoil upted  which  are  put  into  it  ;  and  therefore  phv- 
hcians  ufe  it  in  fuch  medicines  as  they  intend  for  lono 
.prefervation.  ® 

It  is  alio  an  eminent  ingredlentin  the  great  antidotes 
ot  treacie  and  mithridate,  and  is  goodagainfl  plurilies 
pluhlicks,  and  other_  difeafes  of  the  lungs.  In  any 
ctiflemper,  however,  it  is  much  better  to  be  taken  cla- 
1! tied  than  raw,  it  being  thereby  made  lighter  of  d'- 

gcJtion,  lefs  laxative  and  lharp,  and  much  more  nou- 
rifhing. 

Having  thus  deferihed  ihe  laft  article  which  comes 
under  the  head  of  the  farmer’s  flock,  we  fliall  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  fuch  other  matters  as  equally  require  the  care 
and  attention  of  the  induflrious  huibandman. 


C  H  A  P. 


XV. 


O/  the  cukwat!0?i  a?id  ma?iageme7it 
of  ‘Tur/ieps. 

'^HE  advantages  arifing  from  Utrneps  are  fo  many 
and  10  great,  that  few  crops  can  reafonably  h® 
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eflcemed  before  them.  As  they  are  ferviceable  for 
the  changing  the  crop,  and  for  the  feeding  of  cattle, 
they  miift  come  frequently  into  ufe  in  the  farmer  s 
courfe  of  tillage,  and  he  will  be  obliged  to  fow  them 
upon  various  kinds  of  foil  ;  but  that  which  fuits  them 
bell  of  all  is  a  black  mellow  earth,  v  ith  feme  fand 
among  it,  or  a  rich  fine  loam.  They  will  never  fuc- 
ceed  well  in  wet  heavy  lands  ;  nor  will  they  arrive  at 
their  natural  perfedlion  in  fuch  as  are  light,  without  a 
degree  of  richnefs  to  feed  them. 

As  this  root  may  be  raifed  either  in  the  common 
Avay  of  fowlng,  or  by  the  drill  and  horfe-hoeing  huf- 
bandry,  the  defehl  of  a  foil  may  be  allilled  by  better 
culture.  In  good  land  the  turnip  may  grow  to  its  full 
perfedtion  in  the  common  method  of  culture  ;  but  when 
the  ground  is  poorer,  thofe  methods  will  be  more 
advantageous  which  can  give  nourifliment  to  the  crop 
while  growing  . 

Turnips  will  follow  various  crops  with  advantage. 
The  fowing  upon  flulble  land  is  a  very  good  method, 
in  which  cafe  the  feed  need  only  be  harrowed  in  and 
rolled  ;  and  unlefs  the  Winter  fhould  prove  very  fe- 
vere,  there  will  bean  excellent  feeding  for  the  ewes 
and  lambs  late  in  Spring,  when  other  food  is  fcarce. 
Beans  and  peas  are  alfo  very  properly  ^followed  by 
turnips,  and  the  ground  after  all  thefe  is  in  a  due  con- 
dition,  without  requiring  any  other  preparation  than 
plowing  up  and  in  many  cafes  even  that  is  unnecefiary. 

The  feed  of  the  turnip  will  bear  trampling  upon 
without  damage,  which  has  given  rife  to  the  practice 
of  fcattering  it  upon  crops  before  they  are  cut.  ^Being 
round  and  fmooth,  it  is  not  fubjefl  to  hang  in  the 
llalks  of  the  plant,  but  gets  to  the  ground,  ^and  there 
lies  till  the  reapers  come  in,  and  their  treading  preffes 
it  into  the  ground  ;  fo  that  by  the  time  the  crop  is 
well  off,  the  turnep-feed  is  ready  to  flioot,  and  the 
-plants  after  efcape  better  in  the  feed  leaf  thus,  than 
any  other  way.  The  quantity  of  feed  flmuld  befome- 
what  greater  when  they  are  fown  this  w^ay,  than  any 
ether,  becaufe  fome  will  fail  ;  and  the  ground  lliould 
be  tender,  and  free  from  If  ones. 
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In  chufing  of  the  feed  the  fariaer  fnouM  principaiir 
r,  }ni1der  the  nature  of  the  foil  ;  for  if  it  be  very  good, 
tlie  coinmon  turnips  will  yiei  1  him  the  moft  advan¬ 
tage.  it  will  gr  )w  in  fields  to  as  much  perfeclion  as 
in  a  garden,  when  the  ground  is  of  this  fort,  and  it  ludS 
c  ireful  mmagement.  If  the  fieid  be  of  an  inferior 
fort  of  eartlK  he  has^choice  of  the  Sulfolk  and  the  yel¬ 
low  turnip  ;  but  the  hncdt  teed  of  the  common  kind  is 
that  brought  from  Germany.  Whatever  fort  the  feel 
be,  the  farmer  iliould  always  get  it  from  foine  perfon 
who  lives  at  a  didance,  and  fliould  take  care  it  be  the 
feed  of  a  crop  which  has  grown  upon  a  land  of  as 
different  a  kind  as  pallible  from  that  where  he  is  to 
low  it. 

Ihe^feafons  of  the  3'earfor  fowing  mufl;  be  cho fen 
according  to  tire  iiie  for  which  the  turnips  are  intended  * 
thofe  for  feed  are  to  be  fown  in  Spring  ;  but  this  is 
the  Imaliefl  qiiantit}'.  I'hofe  intended  for  food  of  cat¬ 
tle  are  to  be  fown  either  at  Midfummer  for  a  Winter 
crop,  or  in  Autumn,  for  one  late  in  Spring,  which  lail 
method  has  very  great  advantages.  The  Midfummer 
fowing  fubjecfs  them  more'than  any  other  to  that  dan¬ 
gerous  enemy  the  ily,  which  feeds  on  the  firft  leaves  : 
the  Autumn  fowing,  on  the  other  hand,  is  apt  to  in¬ 
troduce  that  diftemper  in  the  root  itfelf  called  the  am- 
bury.  Thofe  of  the  Spring  fowing  often  efcape  thefe 
accidents,  merely  from  the  rains  of  that  feafon,  but 
they  come  to  their  growth  at  a  time  when  they  are  lead 
wanted  ;  therefore  we  Ihould  endeavour  to  ot)tain,  for 
the  Midfummer  and  Autumn  fowings,  the  fame, kind 
of  fecurity  which  nature  gives  to  thofe  of  Spring. 
Thofe  fown  at  Midfummer  fhould  have  the  ground 
plowed  about  five  weeks  before  to  fweeten,and  then  tray 
fallowed  juft  before  the  fowing  ;  after  which  the  feed 
fliould  be  harrowed  in,  and  if  rain  follows  at  the  time 
of  their  fliooting,  they  will  be  very  fecure.  One  pound 
of  feed  is  the  general  allowance  for  an  acre  of  land. 

The  time  which  is  called  the  Midfummer  fowing 
may  be  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  : 
where  that  is  cold  and  fomewhat  heavy,  the  beginning 
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of  June  is  thebeft  time  ;  but  in  lands  that  are  extreme¬ 
ly  light  and  warm,  it  will  be  better  to  keep  the  feed  out 
of  the  ground  till  the  latter  end  of  July.  At  whatever 
time,  and  in  whatever  manner  turneps  are  fown,  rol¬ 
ling  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  them  ;  it  prelTes  the 
ground  about  the  feeds,  and  gives  ftrength  to  the  firft 
Ihoots, 

When  the  crop  makes  its  firft  appearance  the  ground 
fhould  be  careftilly  watched.  If  the  fly  attacks  the 
young  plants,  they  are  often  intirely  deflroyed  by  it  ; 
in  which  cafe  the  buHnefs  is  to  fow  the  land  again  as 
quick  as  poftible. 

When  the  plants  have  got  four  or  five  leaves,  they 
fliould  be  hoed  to  deftroy  the  weeds,  and  to  cut  up  the 
plants  when  they  are  too  thick,  leaving  the  remaining 
ones  about  fx  or  eight  inches  afunder  each  way,  which  k 
will  be  room  enough  for  the  plants  to  ftand  for  the  firft 
hoeing  :  the  fooner  this  is  done  when  the  plants  have 
four  leaves,  the  better  they  will  thrive  ;  but  in  the  fe- 
cond  hoeing,  which  muft  be  performed  about  a  month 
after  the  firft,  they  fhould  be  cut  up,  fo  as  that  the  re¬ 
maining  plants  may  ftand  fourteen  or  fixteen  inches 
diftance,  or  more,  efpecially  if  they  are  deiigned  for 
feeding  of  cattle  ;  for  where  the  plants  are  allowed  a 
good  diftance,  the  roots  will  be  proportionably  large  ;  ^ 

fo  that  what  is  loft  in  number  will  be  overgained  by 
their  bulk.  But  in  fuch  places  where  they  are  fown  for 
the  life  of  the  kitchen,  they  need  not  be  left  at  a  great¬ 
er  diftance  than  ten  inches  or  a  foot,  becaufe  large 
roots  are  not  fo  generally  efteeined  for  the  tables. 

When  turnips  are  fown  in  drills  (which  is  a  method 
ufed  by  feme  farmers^  they  will  require  to  be  hoed  by 
hand,  to  feparate  and  cut  out  the  plants,  where  they 
are  too  near  together  in  the  rows  ;  as  alfo  to  cutup  the 
weeds  between  the  plants,  where  the  plough  cannot 
reach  them.  If  this  is  caTefiilly  performed,  the  plow¬ 
ing  ol  the  intervals  will  encourage  ihc  growth  of  the 
roots,  by  thus  ftiriing  of  the  grciind,  and  make  it 
much  better  prepared  for  the  cre^p  of  barley,  or  what-  > 
ever  elfc  is  fown  the  folloviing  Spring. 


Among 
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Among  the  various  weeds  incident  to  turnep  fields  is 
the  charlock,  which  has  fo  much  the  appearance  of  the 
turnep  itfelf  in  the  firft  growth,  that  the  unfkilM  may 
eafily  take  one  for  the  other. 

The  worft  evil  that  attends  a  crop  of  turneps  is  that 
of  their  being  deftroyed  by  the  dy,  which  iifually  hap¬ 
pens  foon  afteinhe  plants  come  above  ground,  or  while 
they  are  in  the  feed  leaf  ;  for,  after  they  have  put  cut 
their  rough  leaves  pretty  ftrong,  they  will  be  pafl  this 
danger.^  This  always  happens  in  dry  weather;  fo 
that  if  there  Ihoiild  be  rain  when  the  turneps  come  up, 
they  will  grow  fo  faft  as  to  be  in  a  few  days  out  of  dan¬ 
ger  trom  the  fly  ;  and  it  hath  been  found  that  thofe which 
have  been  fown  in  drills  have  efcaped  it  mudi  better 
than  thofe  fown  in  broadcaft  ;  but  if  foot  is  fown  along 
with  the  furtace  of  eadr  drill,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice 
to  keep  oft  the  fly,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  it  will  be 
fufficient  for  a  large  field. 

The  beft  method,  when  turneps  are  fown  in  drills,  is 
to  plow  between  every  ro’w  at  flrfl,  and  fometime  after 
to  plow  the  alternate  intervals,  by  which  means  the 
plants  will  receive  mere  benefit  from  the  often  flirrinp^ 
the  ground,  than  they  would  do  if  all  the  intervals 
were  hoed  at  one  time  ;  and  plants  will  be  in  lefs  dan¬ 
ger  of  futfering  from  the  earth  being  thrown  up  too 
high  on  fome  rows,  while  others  may  be  left  too  bare  ; 

•  blit  wheiiTie  earth  has  been  thrown  up  on  one  fide  of 
the  drill,  it  may  be  turned  doivn  again  foon  after  the 
next  interval  is  ploughed.  This  alternate  moving  of 
the  earth  v/ili  prepare  the  ground  very  well  for  the 
fiicceeding  crop,  and  greatly  improve,  the  turneps  ; 
but  as  the  plough  cannot  well  be  drawn  nearer  to  the 
drills  than  two  or  three  inches,  the  remaining  ground 
flrouldbe  forked  to  loofen  the  parts,  and  make  way  for 
the  fibres  of  the  roots  to  flrike  out  into  the  intervals  ; 
otherwife,  if  the  land  is  ftrong,  it  will  become  fo  hard 
in  thofe  places  which  are  not  flirred,  as  to  flint  the 
growth  of  the  turneps. 

V/hen  the  ground  is  thus  flirred  in  every  part,  one 

I  ^  plowing 
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plou'ing  will  be  fafHcieni:,  after  the  turnips  are  eaten, 
for  the  fowing  of  barley  or  any  other  crop  ;  fo  that 
there  will  be  an  advantage  in  this,  when  the  turneps 
are  k.“pt  late  on  the  ground,  as  will  often  be  the  cafe, 
efpecially  when  they  are  cultivated  for  feeding  of  ewes, 
because  it  is  generally  the  middle  of  April  before  the 
ground  will  be  cleared  ;  for  late  feed  in  the  fpring,  be¬ 
fore  the  natural  grafs  comes  up,  it  is  the  moft  wanted, 
where  numbers  of  fheep  or  ewes  are  maintained,  and 
one  acre  of  turneps  will  afford  more  feed  at  that  fea- 
fon  than  fifty  acres  of  the  beft  pallure. 

When  the  feafon  comes  for  eating  the  turneps,  it  is 
beff  upon  all  accounts  to  do  it  on  the  ground  ;  for  the 
dung,  urine,  and  fweat  of  the  creatures,  while  they 
feed,  enriches  the  earth.  But  the  turneps  fhould  al-  ^ 
ways  be  pulled  up  ;  for  if  they  be  eaten  as  they  grow, 
they  are  never  gnawed  clean  down  ;  in  ubich  cafe  they 
grow  again  after  the  land  is  plowed,  and  will  fpoif  a 
good  crop  that  may  be  fown  upon  it  afterwards  ;  for 
when  the  turnep  rifes  as  a  weed,  there  is  none  worfe. 
W’hen  the  ground  wants  the  refrefhment  of  the  dung 
and  urine  of  the  flieep,  the  beft  way  is  to  enclofe"  a 
piece  of  it  into  a  kind  of  fold,  with  hurdle-fences,  and 
fo  pull  up  all  the  turneps  in  that  compafs,  and  lay  them  , 
on  the  ground.  When  they  have  eat  thefe,  the  fold 
is  to  be  removed,  and  a  frefh  piece  of  the  ground  ih- 
clofed  in  the  hurdles,  pulling  up  all  the  turneps  in  that 
fpace  as  the  other,  and  fo  on  through  the  whole  field. 

When  the  turnip  field  is  in  good  heat,  and  does  not 
require  this  affiftance,  the  beft  way  will  be  to  feed  the 
fheep  upon  fome  piece  of  land  that  does  ;  thus,  Make 
a  fold  with  hurdles  upon  the  land  intended  to  be  en¬ 
riched,  and  putting  in  the  ftieep  pull  up  the  turneps  out 
of  their  proper  field,  and  put, them  into  the  fold  :  the 
flieep  will  eat  them  up,  leaves  as  well  as  roots,  and  the 
hurdles  are  then  to  be  removed  to  make  the  fold  in  a 
new  place,  and  fo  on  till  the  whole  ground  has  been 
covered. 

In  order  to  fa  ve  good  turnep  feeds  the  farmer  fhould 
tranfolaiit  fome  of  the  faireft  roots  in  February,  pla¬ 
cing- 
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clng  them  at  leaft  two  feet  afunder  each  way,  obfer- 
ving  to  keep  the  ground  clear  from  weeds,  until  the 
turneps  have  fpread  fo  as  to  cover  the  ground,  when 
they  will  prevent  the  weeds  from  growing.  When 
the  pods  are  formed,  you  fhoiild  carefully  guard  them 
againft  the  birds,  otherwife  they  will  devour  them,  ef- 
pecially  when  the  feed  is  near  ripe  ;  at  which  time 
you  fliould  either  fhoot  the  birds  as  they  alight  upon 
the  feed,  or  ^ay  fome  bird-lime  twice  upon  it,  whereby 
fome  of  them  will  be  caught  ?  and  if  they  are  permitted 
to  remain  fome  time,  and  afterward  turned  loofe,  they  ■> 
will  prevent  the  birds  from  coming  thither  again* 
When  the  feed  is  ripe  it  muft  be  cut  up, and  fpread  todry 
in  the  fun  ;  after  which  it  may  be  threfhed  out,  and 
preferved  for  ufe. 


C  H  A  P.  XVI. 

Of  Beans, 


PI  E  R  E  are  various  forts  of  this  kind  of  pulfe  ; 
but  as  the  horfe  bean  more  materially  concerns 
the  attention  of  the  farmer,  we  fhall  principally 
confine  ourfelves  to  the  cultivation  of  that  fort. 

The  beft  foil  for  this  purpofe  is  a  tough  ^oam,  which 
is  rendered  black  by  a  large  mixture  of  good  mould  in 
it.  They  will  alfo  thrive  very  well  in  that  black  deep 
earth  which  is  upon  the  borders  of  fenney  ground  ;  and 
wherever  their  roots  can  be  kept  moift,  and  defended 
from  the  fun. 

The  fituation  of  the  land  is  another  article  of 
confequ^nce  for  a  bean  crop.  They  require  air,  and 
yet  will  not  bear  too  much  expofure.  Experience  has 
ftewn  us,  that  in  fmall  inclofures  beans  will  by  no 
means  fucceed,  nor  will  they  ever  produce  an  abundant 
crop  upon  hilly  ground.  The  moft  proper  f  tuation 
therefore  is  ia  fome  large  iricloftire  in  the  ilat  ground 

where 
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where  they  are  fafe  from  blafts  by  the  place  being 
under  cover,  and  where  yet  there  is  a  free  courfe  of  air 
and  moifture  at  the  bottom. 

When  the  land  Is  chofen,  the  preparation  of  it  for  the 
crop  lies  in  a  very  fmall  compafs  :  for  as  it  naturally 
follows  fome  others  of  a  more  valuable  kind,  the 
greater  part  of  this  has  been  executed  before.  Them- 
felves  ferve  to  prepare  it  in  fucccllion  for  corn,  and  in 
particular  for  wheat  ;  for  the  beans  fliade  and  mellow 
the  ground  with  their  tail  ftalks  ;  and  as  they  muft  be 
kept  weeded,  or  they  yield  little  produce,  the  fame 
weedings  render  the  ground  clean  for  the  growth  ot 
the  corn . 

The  culture  of  the  garden  bean  and  horfe  bean  is  fo 
much  the  fame,  that  the  farmer  who  lives  near  a  great 
town,  or  in  the  way  of  a  large  demand,  may  xaife  the  j 
garden  kinds  at  pleafure,  by  the  fame  methods  as  we 
lhali  lay  down  for  the  horfe  bean  ;  but  he  is  to  confder 
this  latter  as  his  more  proper  concern,  for  the  value 
and  life  of  a  crop  of  horfe  beans  are  univerfal. 

In  choofing  the  feed  he  is  to  have  regard  to  two  kinds  : 
thefe  are  the  common  horfe  bean,  and  the  'tick  or 
large  horfe  bean,  the  latter  of  which,  where  the  ground 
is  proper  for  it,  is  by  far  the  moft  valuable.  This  tick 
bean  is  as  large  as  the  fmall  notfpur  bean,  and  anfwers 
all  the  purpofes  of  horfe  beans  better  than  the  comnaon 
kind,  but  it  requires  more  culture  and  a  better  foil. 
Therefore,  if  the  foil  and  ftuation  of  the  ground 
intended  for  a  bean  crop  be  fully  fuch  as  here  direded, 
let  the  farmer  get  the  true  tick  bean  for  feed,  which 
he  will  know  by  the  lize,  and  the  frelli  and  tine  colours 
the  bell  are  to  be  had  from  the  Hertfordlhire  farmers 
and  they  fliould  be  found,  and  of  the  laft  year's  growth 
for  though  they  will  Ihoot  at  two  or  more  years  old, the 
plants  arc  never  fo  Ifrong  •,  and  for  that  reafon  the 
crop  is  more  fubjecb,  in  its  hrlf  growth,  to  that 
mifchievous  infefl  the  dolphin  jiy,  which  in  dry  feafons 
is  often  as  fatal  as  thofe  that  infel'l  turneps. 

If  the  foil  is  but  indifferent  the  farmer  lliould  chufe 
ihe  common  horfe  b mu,  which,  though  inferior  to  the 
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tick,  will  thrive  with  lefs  nouriaiment.  If  he  cliufvs 
to  meddle  with  the  garden  beans,  the  Hotfpur,  Tokec 
and  Sandwich  are  the  heft  kinds  ;  or  if  his  ground  be 
very  rich  and  well  iheltered,  he  may  ufe  the  Broad 
Windfor 

Wnatevcr  kind  of  bean  is  chofcn,  there  will  be  3. 
great  advantage  in  fteeptn^  it,  the  beft  method  of  do- 
ing  wkich  is  thus :  put  into  a  large  tub  three  pecks  of 
ry  meeps  dung,  two  pecks  of  pigeons  dung,  a  bufliel 
of  the  dung  of  coin  moil  fowls,  and  a  bufliel  and  half 
of  very  old  and  well  rotten  horfe  dung,  from  a  good 
old  dunghill  ;  ft ir  them  well  about  with  abirchbroom> 
and  let  the  whole  ftand  together  twelve  hours,  repeat- 
ingthe  ftirring  of  it  once  in  an  hour  ;  then  let  it  fet¬ 
tle,  and  draw  off  the  liquor  into  another  veTel  thro*” 
a  fieve.  Into  this  put  as  many  beans  as  it  will  co- 
vei ,  a'nd  let  tnem  lie  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  take 
'them  out,  and  plant  them  immediately.  ' 

The  moft  proper  time  for  fowing  horfe  beans  is  the 
middle  of  February,  the  common  fort  a  little  fooner 
tnin  tne  ticic  bean;  but  that  fhauld  never  be  out  oF 
the  ground  longer  than  the  end  of  the  fame  month,  in 
the  coldeft  grounds  ;  and  in  thofe  which  are  a  little 
warmer,  not  fo  long. 

Various  are  the  methods  ufed  by  different  farmers  in 
putting  them  into  the  ground.  The  favourers  of  the 
new  hulbandry  prefer  the  horfe-hoeing  diftance  ;  but, 
in  the  common  courfe,  they  may  be  either  fown  by  ' 
broad  caft,  or  planted  by  hand.  The  courfe  way  of 
fowing  feems  moft  allowable  when  the  common  horfe 
bean  is  fown,  and  that  upon  ground  which  does  not 
allow  any  great  profpeft:  of  .abundance  in  the  crop  ; 
but  when  the  tick  bean  is  ufed,  and  the  fteeping  me¬ 
thod  followed,  they  ftiould  be  planted  by  hand. 

The  beft  method  of  fowing  them  by  random  is 
this  :  chufe  the  foundeft  and  beft  beans  of  the  common 
kind,  and  take  four  bufhels  and  a  half  for  every 
acre.  Plow  up  the  land  carefully,  and  about  the  four,- 
teenth  of  February  fbw  the  beans  by  broad  caft,  go¬ 
ing  twice  over  a  place,  ai\d  plow  them  in.  Thismakes 
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iliort  work  of  the  article  of  fowing.  nor  dee?  tlvcfebems 
need  fteeping.  Thus  let  the  ground  lie,  till  the  beans 
begin  to  llievv  themfelves  above  the  furface.  By  this 
time  there  will  alfo  appear  the  hrft  ihoot  of  the  weeds  ; 
and  the  ground  is  then  to  be  harrowed,  which  will  at 
the  fame  time  anfwer  the  natural  piirpofe  or  harrowing 
for  the  beans,  and  will  deilroy  this  firfl  cro}^  of  weeds. 
A  fhort  toothed  harrow  mufl:  be  ufed-for  this  purpoie 
and  the  work  is  to  be  done  with  care,  not  to  tear  up 
the  beans.  Let  the  ground  lie  thus  three  days,  and 
when  it  is  taken  in  the  benefit  of  the  air  and  dews  for 
its  new  broken  furface,  bring  on  a.  heavy  roller  and  go 
carefully  over  the  whole  field.  This  prefles  down  the 
mould  which  the  harrow  had  broken,  and  which  the 
weather  has  in  thofefew  days  mellowed  ;  and  the  roots 
of  the  beans  are  well  fixed  by  it.  At  the  fame  time  the 
furface  is  laid  level  for  the  time  of  mowing.  A  fcydie 
will  take  fuch  a  field  entire  with  the  greatell  eafe  and 
regularity.  After  this,  provided  the  ground  has  been 
tolerably  clean,  there  will  not  be  any  growth  of  weeds 
of  great  confequence.  If  otherwife,  and  they  appear 
rank,  it  will  be  bed  to  allow  one  good  weeding,  not 
only  for  the  fake  of  the  crop,  but  the  future  advantage 
of  the  ground. 

If  the  land  is  exceeding  good,  and  the  tick  bean  is 
chofen,  they  fhould  be  planted  by  hand.  This  is  to  be 
done  by  means  of  a  fetting  dick,  which  is  called  a 
dibble.  It  fhould  be  made  of  the  handle  of  an  old 
fpade,  cut  off  eight  or  ten  inches  below  the  hole,  and 
pointed  with  iron  ;  which  latter  fhould  be  notched  up¬ 
wards  in  the  manner  of  beards  to  prevent  the  hole  being 
too  fmooth  at  the  fides.  For  thispurpofe  the  ground 
is  to  be  plowed  light  and  hollow,  and  the  beans,  frefh 
from  the  deeping,  are  to  be  given  to  the  people  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  work.  Then  a  gardener  s  line  being 
dretched  within  a  foot  of  the  edge  of  the  field,  they 
are  to  be  direded  to  plant  along  that,  opening  a  hole 
with  a  dibble  at  every  fx  inchts,  and  dropping  in  a 
bean.  When  they  have  gone  the  length  of  the  line 
they  are  to  carry  it  draight  forward  till  they  have  made 
one  compleat  row  at  a  foot  from  the  edge  of  the  field  : 
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and  then  they  are  to  ilretch  it  again  at  eighteen  inches 
diflaiicc  i’rom  the  firit  row,  and  there  plant  another. 
Tlius  the  whole  held  is  to  be  planted  in  rows  at  eigh¬ 
teen  inches  diftance  and  with  the  beans  at  lix  inches 
diftance  in  the  rows.  Great  care  niufi:  be  ta¬ 
ken  in  the^'  planting,  that  all  the  beans  be  let  in  near¬ 
ly  at  the  fame  depth,  which  fbould  be  about  three  in¬ 
ches  ;  and  that  the  hole  be  made  with  one  llroke  of 
the  dibble,  jobbing  it  li.rait  down  and  pulling  it  light- 
ly  up  again  ;  for  if  it  be  turned  in  the  hole,  or  prelfed 
on  any  I'de,  it  makes  the  mould  cake  there,  and  the 
roots  of  the  young  beans  cannot  pierce  it.  Theground 
is  to  be  all  harrowed  over  immediately  after  fowing  ; 
and  this  covers  up  the  beans  regularly. 

\Mien  the  beans  jull  lliew  their  heads  above  the 
ground,  the  whole  held  fnould  be  rolled  :  this  fixes  the 
mould  to  their  roots,  and  levels  the  furface  for  the 
mowers  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  it  crufhes,  in  fome  de¬ 
gree,  the  light  rooted  feedling  crop  of  weeds.  \Mien 
the  beans  are  half  a  foot  high,  the  whole  ground  fimuld 
be  hand-hoed  ;  and  this  muft  be  repealed  when  they 
begin  to  pod.  The  expence  will  be  abundantly  an- 
fwered  by  the  great  produce,  and  the  ground  will  be 
in  excellent  condition  for  another  crop. 

Having  thus  deferibed  the  common  method  of  huf- 
bandry  in  railing  beans,  we  diall  now  proceed  to  that 
of  the  drill,  which  has  been  fo  improved  as  to  be  alfo 
capable  of  fetting  them  expeditioully  and  regularly. 

The  mofl:  convenient  way  of  ufing  this  is  by  chufing 
a  dry  day,  when  rain  is  to  be  expected  very  foon  ;  but 
when  the  feafon  is  not  fo  favourable  as  to  allow  of 
this,  it  is  kill  a  very  good  method  to  plant  them  in 
regular  drills,  opened  by  a  common  foot  plough  with 
a  piked'  fhare.  The  ground  muft  be  in  good  tilth, 
and  when  the  drils  are  thus  made  at  a  moderate  diftance, 
the  fame  plough  is  to  be  drawn  back  between  them. 
This  turns  up  the  mould,  and,  leaving  a  hollow, 
makes  it  eafy  work  to  cover  the  beans  in  the  drills. 
The  beft  diftance  of  the  rows  in  this  difpofition  is  three 
feet;  and  they  are  therefore  eafly  kept  clean  after¬ 
wards,  The  garden  beans  of  the  largeft  kinds  may  be 


raifed  very  fiiccefsfully  by  the  fame  method  ;  and  in 
either  cafe  the  crop  is  eahly  managed,  and  the  ground 
will  be  left  in  good  condition  afterwards. 

When  beans  andpeafe  arefown  together  it  {liould  be 
done  by  the  broad  call:  way,  going  twice  over  a  place. 
The  ground  fliould  have  two  plowings,  to -make  it 
loofe  to  receive  them,  and  they  Ihould  then  be  plowed 
fnallow  in  ;  after  which  the  harrow  mult  be  brought 
over  the  ground,  and  after  the  roller.  W  hen  the 
plants  begin  to  appear  the  reft  of  the  management 
muft  be  the  'fame  as  in  lands  fown  by  the  broad 
caft  way  with  beans  alone. 

Thofe  who  may  chafe  to  fow  the  mixed  feeds 
more  regularly  may  do  it  by  means  of  a  foot 
plough,  opening  drills  for  them  at  a  yard  diftance, 
and  then  covering  them  up  with  a  h;md  hoe  ;  for 
they  cannot  be  drilled  out  of  any  drill  box  toge¬ 
ther,  becaufe  of  the  difterent  fize  of  pea  and-  bean. 
This  method  of  fowing  them  in  drills  will  give 
room  for  culture  while  they  are  in  the  ground,  and 
the  held  will  by  that  means  alfo  be  cleared  from 
weeds,  and  well  prepared  for  the  following  crops. 

At  the  time  of  harveft  beans  are  to  be  cut  with  a 
hook,  or  mown  with  a  feythe,  according  to  the  difter¬ 
ent  manner  in  w'hich  they  are  fowii.  llie  laft  is  the 
fliort  way,  and  will  anfwer  beft  of  all  upon  laiids  fo\Mi 
in  the  promifeuous  manner,  and  which  have  been  well 
rolled  in  Spring.  When  they  are  drilled  or  planted 
in  rows,  the  hook  anfw'ers  beft.  Whichever  way  they 
are  cut,  they  muft  be  carefully  cured  upon  the  ground  ; 
for  often  long  keeping  brings  a  large  price  ;  and  where 
they  are  well  dry'd  at  iirft  tliere  is  little  danger  of  this. 
"^I'hev  ftnould  be  two  days  and  a  half  upon  ilte  giound 
without  turning  ;  then  they  Ihould  be  turned,  and* 
thrown  upon  a  dry  part  of  the  held.  If  any  wet  falls, 
they  muft  lay  till  it  is  dried  oft' before  they  are  turned 
again  ;  and  they  Ihould  never  be  nrowe<i  while  wet 
W'ith  the  dew  :  they  muft  be  abva^  s  thrown  up  hollow, 
that  the  wind  may  play  among  them  ;  and  they  muft 
in  this  manner  be  turn’d  from  lime  to  time,  till  the 
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^'hole  ftalk,  as  well  as  pods,  is  nearly  dry'd. 

When  they  are  thus  hardened,  .they  are  to  be  raif- 
ci  up  in  moderate  bundles  to  perfecft  the  drying. 
The  method  is,  to  gather  the  ftalks  in  even  parcels,  and 
tie  them  round  the  middle,  and  then  fet  them  at  equal 
diftances  over  the  field.  After  this  they  Ihould  be 
very  carefully  flacked,  and  kept  till  wanted.  They 
may  be  kept  alfo  threfh’d,  and  this  way  lie  in  a  fmail 
c  "mpafs  :  they  are  in  fome  places  put  up  in  four- 
bufhel  lacks,  and  thefe,  being  fet  out  of  the  way  of 
vermin,  will  keep  good  till  there  is  a  demand  for 
them. 

Garden  beans  afe  of  various  forts,  but  that  which  is 
generally  cultivated,  and  allowed  to  be  the  beft  of  all 
others  for  the  table-,  is  the  Windfor-bean.  When 
thefe  are  plcmted  cut  a  gocd  foil,  and  are  allowed 
fufiicient  room,  their  feeds  will  be  very  large,  and  in 
'great  plenty  ;  and  when  they  are  gathered  young  are 
the  fweeteft  and  beft  tailed  of  all  others.  The  feeds  of 
tnefe  fhould  be  carefully  faved,  by  pulling  out  fuch  of 
the  plants  as  are  not  perfedly  ripe,  and  afterwards  by 
forting  out  all  the  good  from  the  bad  beans  when  they 
are  out  of  the  pods., 

.  I 

I  • 

This  fort  of  bean  is  feldom  planted  before  Chrifimas, 
beeaufc  it  will  not  bear  the  froft  fo  well  as  many  of  the 
other  forts  ;  it  is,  therefore,  generally  planted  for  thC: 
great  crop  t  j  ceme  in  June  or  July. 

Thofe  beans  which 'are  planted  early  in.  Ofloher, 
Will  come  up  by  the  beginning  or  middle  of  November, 
and  as  foon  as  they  are  tvvo  inches  above  tl^c  ground, 
the  earth  Ihotild  be  caVetully  drawn  up  with  a  hoe  to, 
their  ftems  ;  and  this  mull  be  two  or^  mree  times  re- 
repeated,  as  the  beans  advance  in  height,,  which  will 
proteil  their  Hems  from  the  froft.  If  the  W  inter 
Ihoul  1  rove  fcvere,  it  wiM^  be  very  proper  to  cover 
the  beans  with  pcn(e-  haulm^,  fern,  or  fume  other  light; 
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covering,  which  will  fecure  them  from  the  injury  of  the 
. ro it  :  but  this  covering  muft  be  conftantly  t:iken  off 
111  mild  weather,  othenvife  the  beans  uilldraw  up  fo 
tali  and  weak  as  tocome  to  little  ;  and  if  the  fur  face 
ol  the  border  be  covered  with  tanner’s  bark,  it  will 
.prevent  the  froft  from  penetrating  into  the  ground  to 
the  roots  of  the  beans.,  and  be  of  great  fervice  to  pro- 
tect  them  from  the  injury  they  might  otherwife  fuftain. 

hen  the  beans  are  advanced  to  be  a  foot  high,  they 
ihould  be  faftened  up  to  the  hedge  with  packthread,  fo 
<ts  to  draw  them  as  olofe  as  poUible  ;  which  wdll  fe¬ 
cure  them  front  being  injured  by  the  morning  frofts, 
that  are  often  lo  fevere  in  April,  as  to  lay  thofe  leans 
Hat  on  the  ground  which  are  not  thus  guarded  :  at  this 
time  all  fuckers  which  come  out  from  the  roots  fhould 
be  very  carefully  taken  off,  fbr  thefe  will  retard  the 
growth  of  the  bean,  and  prevent  their  coming  earl)',  d 
When  the  Lioffoms  begin  to  open  toward  the  bottom 
of  the  dalks,  the  top  of,  the  ftem  Ihould  be  pinched 
,  oil  ,  which  will  caufe  thofe firft  pods  to  hand, and  thereby 
bring  them  forward.  ^  But  left  the  firft  crop  ihould  be 
deftroyed  by  froft,  it  will  be  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
plant  more  about  three  weeks  after  the  firft,  and  fo  to 
repeat  planting  more  every  three  weeks  or  a  month, 
till  February  •  but  thofe  which  are  planted  towards 
the  end  of  November,  or  the  beginning  of  December, 
may  be  planted  on  Hoping  banks,  at  a  diftance  from 
the  hedges  ;  for  ^  if  the  weather  fhould  prove  mild, 
thefe  will  not  appear  aboveground  before  Chriftmas  ; 
therefore  will  not  be  in  fo  much  danger  as  the  firft  and 
lecond  planting,  efpecially  if  the  furface  of  the  ground 
is  covered  with  tan,  to  keep,  the  froft  out  of  the  ground. 

I  he  fame  diredfions  which ,  are  before  given  will  be 
fufficient  for  the  management  of  thefe  ;  but  only  it 
muft  be  observed,  that  the  larger  beans  fhould  be  plan¬ 
ted  ift  a  greater  diftance  than  the  fmall  ones  ;  as  alfo, 
that  thofe  which  are  fiift-  planted  muft  be  put  clofer 
togeilier,  to  allow  for  fome  mifearrying  ;  therefore 
lAkea  a  ftngle  row  is  planted,  the  beans  may  be  put 
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nvo  inches  afimder,  and  ihofe  of  the  thfrd  and  fouriRi 
planting  may  be  allowed  three  inches  ;  and  when  thev 
are  planted  in  rows  acrofs  a  bank,  the  rows  fhould 
be  three  feet  afander.  The  principle  care  iiv  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  latter  crop  of  beans  ihould  be  to 
keep  them  free  from  weeds  and  other  plants,  which 
would  draw  away  their  nourilhment  ;  to  keep  earth¬ 
ing  them  up,  and  when  tliey  are  in  bioffom,  to  pinch 
of  their  tops,  which,  if  fufl'ered  to  grow,  will  draw 
the  nounftiment  from  iheJower  bloifoms,  and  thereby 
pret  ent  the  pods  from  fetting,  fo  that  only  the  uppei 
parts  ot  the  ftems  will  be  fruitfiiL 

Another  thing  alfo  fiioulcl  be  obferved  in  plan  tin  p* 

Jisineiy,  to  make  choice  of 
nv.iit,  Itrong  land,  for  ihe,  latter  crops  ;  for  if  they 
are  P^^^nted  on  dry  ground  they  rarely  come  to  mip:!i, 
unleis  the  Summer  proves  wet, 

Tbefe  latter  crops  fbould  be  fucceiTively  planted. 
8  "out  a  tortnight  aiter  each  otlier,  from  P'ebruary  to 
tne  middle  of  tVlay,  alter  which  time  it  is  generaib/- 
too_  late  to  f  l  int,  unlefs  the  land  be  very  firong  and 
moift  ;  .for  in  warm,  dry,,  light  land,  all  the  latter 
crops  of  beans  are  infefted  by  black  infeas,  which 

cover  the  upper  part  of  tbeii  ftetns,  and  foon  ca,ufe' 
them  to  decay.  •  . 

I 

When  the  - feeds  of  the  beans  are  deligned  to  be 
laved,  a  fufficient  number  of  rows  fliould  be  fet  apart 
or  that  piu-pofe,  according  to  the  quantity  defred  ; 
thele  Ihould  be  managed  in  the  fame  way  as  thofc 
which  are  deligned  for  the  table  but  none  of  the 
beans  fhould  be  gathered.  When  the  feed  is  ripe 
t  e  ftalks  Ihould  be  pulled  up,  and  fet  upright  againfb 
a  hedge  to  dry,  obftrving  to  turn  them,  every  third 
day ,  that  they  may  dry  equally  ;  they  may  then  be 
threlhed  out  and  cleanfed  for  ufe,  or  otherwife  llac  ■ 
ked,jip  in  a  bam,  till  there  is  more  leifure  for  threfli- 
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ing  them  out  ;  and  afterwards  the  feed  ihould  be 
drawn  over,  to  take  out  all  thofe  that  are  not  fair, 
preferving  the  beft  for  fowing,  and  the  ordinary  for 
feeding  cattle. 

It  is  cfTentially  neceiTary  to  change  the  feeds  of  all 
forts  of  beans,  and  not  to  fow  and  fav^e  them  long  in 
the  fame  ground,  for  they  will  not  fucceed  fo  w  ell.  If 
therefore  the  land  be  ftrongwhen  they  are  to  be  planted, 
it  will  be  the  beft  way  to  procure  feeds  from  a  lighter 
ground  ;  but  if  the  land  be  weak,  from  a  Uron- 
gcr,  for  by  this  means  the  crop  will  be  larger,  the 
beans  fairer,  and  not  fo  liable  to  degenerate. 

)^)a()eCJe(5a(^  ^  !KJe()K)0t 

CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  Peafe. 

PEASE  have'  been  the  advantage  over  beans  in 
the  farmers  confideration,.  in  that  there  are  but 
few  lands  that  agree  well  with  the  bean  ;  but  one  or 
f'.tber  kind  of  the  pea  will  fuit  any.  The  pooreft  will 
produce  very  good  crops,,  when  the  kind  of  pea  is 
well  fuited  to  them  ;  cand  from  fuch  as  are  better  ritere 
will  be  great  abundance. 

Tod  Irefl  the  farmer  rationally  in  bis  choice  of 
ground  for  thefe  crops,  we  muft  hrft  explain  to 
him  the  more  ufual  kind  of  peafe  far  the  held 
cukure. 

1 

The  firft  and  moh  general  of  thefe  is  the  Wind- 
for  Grey.  This  a  larger  and  of  a  blue-grey 
colour,  hardy  enough  to  admit  of  early  fowing, 
and  will  always  thrive  an  here  there  is  a  food  hold 
for  its  roots,  and  feme  moiflure.  Loams  are  the 
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teft  foil  for  this-  fort,  and  in  fuch  of  tliefeas  are  ftiiTi 
and  moiit,  it  will  bear  a  vaft  quantity. 

The  Horn  Grey  is  a  new  pea  among  the  farmers  ’ 
of  many  counties,  but  is  now  getting  into  great 
repute  for  its  hardinefs.  This  pea  is  large  and  firm, 
and  iiT  colour  paler  than  the  Windfor.  It  will  grow 
>  upon  light  fandy  loam,  and  produces  great  increafe. 
This  fattens  and  perfefls  the  hogs  as  well,  as  the 
Windfor  Grey. 

The  Cobham  pea  is  another  of  the  large  grey  kind,, 
and  is  fuperior  to  the  Horn  Grey  and  Windfcr,* 
but  is  tenderer  than  either  of  them.  It  requires  a 
■fine  and  good  foil,  the  more  like  garden  ground  the, 
better;  and  this  mu  ft  be  well  prepared,  audit  mufl 
be  fown  late.  Thefe  are  difadvantages  to  the  far- 
.  mer,  but  its  great  bearing,  and  the  excellence  of  the 
'  pea  itfdf,  make  amends  ;  and  when  he  has  a  lich 
black  mould  for  a  pea  crop,  this  will'  be  his  beft: 
choice  ;  it  will  yield  a  vaft  abundance,  and  will.Ieave' 
the  ground  better  than  it  was. 

The  large  white  hog  pea,  cultivated  in  fome  parts  of' 
Hertiordftiire,  -and  which  they  call  the  Purlan  pea,  ia 
one  of  the  Cobham  kind,  but  different  from  the 
former,  in  that  it  bears  a  very  ordinary  foil,  and. 
wdll  yet  yield  a  large  increafe. 

The  Iron.  Grey  pea  is  a  very  hardy  one,  of  a  duffy 
colour,  and  thick  coat.  It  vvill  grow  on  chalky  or 
white  poor !  land,  where  the  other  pea  crops  fail  ; 
though  its  moft  favourite  foil  is  a  rich  loam.. 

r 

Thefe  are  the  kinds  of  peafe  principally  in  ure,from 
one  or  other  of  which  the  farmer  may  raife  a  good 
crop  upon  any  fort  ofdand;  In  general,  the  lefs  the 
land  has  been  manured, the  earHer  the  peafe  will  ripen 
but. the  richer  it  is  the  greater  will  be  their  produce* 
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The  ufual  and  proper  general  time  of  Towing  peafe 
is  h^bruary  ;  and  according  to  their  kinds,  and  the 
nltare  of  the  foil,  they  may  be  fown  at  that  feafoii 
various  way^.  Some  prefer  the  Towing  promifcu- 
oudy,  according  to  the  old  method  of  hiilbandry  ; 
'Others  are  altogether  for  planting  them  in  rows  ;  and 
this  laft,  as  well  as  the  forme-*,  is  done  various  ways, 
and  with  different  diftances  between  the  plants, 
whether  by  the  Tpaces  left  between  the  rows  in  regu- 
1  ir  planting.*  or  the  greater  or  lefTer  allowance  of 
feed  in  the  promifcaous  Towing. 

But  whatever  way  the  farmer  ufes,  he-  IIiduIq  have 
regard  to  the  bignefs  of  the  pea,  tor  this  is  very  va¬ 
rious  in  the  different  kinds,  fo  much  as  to  occalion 
double  the  quantity  of  feed  in  the  fmaller  kinds, 
though  they  are  nrach  alfo  more  numerous  in  the  Tame 
meafure  in  the  common  way  of  Towi/ig  :  two  bufliels 
or  two  and  a  half  to  an  acre  is  enough  of  the  largeft 
kinds,  for  the  biggeft  peafe  make  the  largeft  plants  ;• 
of  the  middling  fize  three  buftaels  may  be  allowed, 
and  of  the  finalleft  four, 

Thofe  peafe  which  are  late  Town  fhould  have  the 
benefit  of  fteeping ;  this  muft  be  done  in  the  fame 
manner  as  direcled  for  the  beans,  only  omitting  the 
pigeons  dung.  It  will  give  them  a  llrong  firft  fhoot, 
and  they  will  afterwards  make  good  their  growth 
much  better  for  it  to  the  harveff,. 

One  way  of  fowing  the  field  peafe  is  by  throwing 
them  by  broad  caft  on  the  ground,  rough  as  the  plough 
left  it ;  but  this  is  the  worft  of  all.*  When  any  thing 
like  this  is  intended,  as  it  may  be  very  proper  for  a 
hardy  pea  in  a  light  land,  it  is  better  to  fow  by 
the  broad  caft,  and  plow  it  ' in.  The  covering  is 
thus  thicker,  ;  and  it  is  required  for  the  peafe  fowa 
fo  early  as  thefe  kinds  are. 
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There  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  rake  ufed  in  fome 
places  for  fowing  peafe,  the  ti’nes  of  which  are  long 
enough  to  open  drills  ;  and  as  from  its  make,  fc- 
veral  of  thefe  are  opened  at  a  time,  the  work  is  done 
very  expeditioully.  The  ftrudure  of  this  is  like  that 
of  the  common  garden  rake,  only  the  crofs  piece  is 
thicker,  and  the  tines  are  few  and  large,  five  is  the 
beft  number.  The  ground  being  in  very  good  order, 
the  drawing  thefe  tines  opens  fo  many  drills,  into 
which  the  peafe  are  dropped,  by  thofe  who  follow 
the  perfon  that  draws  it  ;  and  they  are  afterwards 
covered  with  a  fhort  tined  harrow.  The  ground  muft 
be  light  and  in  good  order  for  this,  otherwife  it 
'  wdil  not  open  the  drills  with  any  regularity. 

In  other  places  they  make  the  fame  kind  of  in* 
ftrument  with  the  teeth  ftrait  down  from  the  handle, 
iind  ufe  it  for  peafe  as  they  do  the  fetting  ftick  or 
dibble  for  beans.  One  perfon  flrikes  it  into  the 
ground,  and  another  following  him  drops  a  pea  into 
the  hole.  A  light  harrowing  then  covers  them  ;  and 
levels  all  the  furface.  Probably  in  this  way,  if  two 
peafe  were  dropped  into  every  hole  in  the  place  of 
one,  the  purpofe  would  be  better  anfwered,  as  the 
two  would  give  nearly  a  certainty  that  there  fhoulci 
be  no  mifearriage  in  any  of  the  holes. 

Whichever  way  peafe  are  fown,  the  field  will  re¬ 
quire  to  be  weeded  foon  after  they  are  above  the 
ground  ;  otherwife  they  will  be  ftarved  in  the  firft 
fhoot,  and  overpowered  by  the  weeds.  This  is  as 
neceffary  in  the  promifeuous  way  of  fowing  as  any 
otlier,  though  it  is  performed  with  great  difficulty, 
.  The  hoers  muft  take  care  not  to  tread  down  too  much 
of  the  crop  ;  sand  they  muft  not  only  hoe  up  tlae 
weeds,  but  judicioufly  thin  the  peafe  themfelves  where 
they  have  rifen  too.  thick# 

The  ripening  of  .  the  peas  in  their  pods  is  to  be 
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carefully  watched,  for  upon  that  will  depend  the 
reaping  them  at  a-  proper  feafon  ;  and  this  is  a  very 
eiTential  article  in  the  value  of  them.  When  the 
peafe  -are  very  healthy,  there  is  an  appearance  ;of  pait 
of  their  juice  in  the  manner  of  that  upon  ripe.*  plums, 
which  covers  the^  ftalk  with  a  kind  of  blue  mould  ; 
and  if  it  goes  off  as  the  pods  begin  to  form,  there  is 
reafon  to  expedf  a  large  hrop.  In  thofe  peafe  which 
are  raifed  for  the  table  the  garden  ciiftom  |muft  be  obferv- 
ed,  ofgathertngthe  pods  as  faft  as  they  ripen  ;  but  in  the 
field,  or  hog-pea,  the  farmer  is  to  watch  the  beft  time 
of  cutting  the-iwhole  crop  at  once,  when  there  is  moft 
i4pon'k;  that  is,  he  muft  take  it  when  moft  of  U:ie 
pods  are  ripe,  and  none  fallen.  This  is  the  time 
for  cutting  ;  for  if  he  hays  till  fome  are  fhed,  a  great 
many  more  will  be  filed  before  he  is  aware,  and  the 
iofs  will  be  much  more  than  thofe  unaccuhomed  to 
thefe  things  can  imagine  :  on  the  other  hand,  if  he 
cuts  them  when  they  feem  in, general  not  ripe  enough,, 
they  will  in  fome  manner  'ripen  upon  the  ground.. 
He  is  jto  obferve 'When  the  greateft  part  are  hardened, 
and^  y'et  the  pods,  of  the'ripeil  are  not  burft,  or- but 
beginning  to  burU,  and  this  is 'the  true  time  for  cut¬ 
ting  them. 

*  •  .  ^ 

The  beft  method  of  reaping  peafe  is  by  the  hook  : 
this  fhouid  be  faftened  to  a  long  handle,  and  the  edge 
muft  be  kept  fharp.  There  is  fome  trouble  in  manag-- 
ing  them  when  they  grow  proinifcuoius  but  when,  they 
are  in  regular  rows,  whether  fown  by  the  drill-plough, 
or  planted  by  .die  inftrument  already  named,  the  plants 
ftand  fo  regularly  that  the  reaping  may  be  done  with 
great  expedition.  This  is  of  irnpoitance  net  only; as^ 
to  the  fowing  in  price  of  la.bour>  but  for  the  advantage 
of  the  crop  ;  for  when  the  peafe  are  ripe  enough  to  cut, 
the  fooner  that  is  done  the  better.  .The  pea  requires  to 
lay  fome  time  upon  the  .ground  ;  .but  it  fhouid  lay. 
in  heapj;  not  fpread.  It  is  eafy  to  gather  them  into, 
tlicfe  finall  heaps  a^  .they  are  reaped^  and  tlirow  them.' 
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tip  hollow,  thst  the  wind  may  blow  in  and  dry  them. 
It' the  heaps  be  carefully  thrown  up  at  firft  they  will 
need  no  turning,  which  is  a  great  advantage,  becaufe 
peafe  are  very  apt  to  fhed  in  moving.  When  they 
have  lain  till  thoroughly  drt’,  they  muft  be  carried  in, 
taking  the  greateft  care  to  move  them  gently  to  pre¬ 
vent  lofs.  If  it  happens  to  be  wet  weather  w'hen  the 
peafe  lay  out,  they  mu/f  not  be  turned,  but  fuffered  to 
remdin  to  dry  again  ;  for  their  laying  in  heaps  will 
fave  them  from  much  damage.  The  beft  way  of  keep¬ 
ing  them  is  out  of  doors  in  a  ftack  ;  for  when  they 
are  houfed  they  feldom  preferve  a  good  colour. 

'  In  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  farmers  have 
now  a  method  of  fowing  peafe,  beans  and  oats  together 
in  one  field  ;  but  the  feed  muft  be  put  in  at  different 
times,  or  it  will  not  ripen  together.  The  mixture  be¬ 
ing  convenient  in  many  cafes,  we  fliall  give  the  vbeft 
method  of  doing  it. 

Plow  up  a  barley- ftubble,  and  then  fcatter  three 
bufliels  of  common  horfe-beans  by  broad- caft  over  the 
ground  ;  plow  thefe  in  and  let  the  ground  lay 
bxteen  days  ;  then  fow  the  oats  and  peafe,  al¬ 
lowing  alfo  two  buftiels  of  each  to  the  acre.  Harrow 
thefe  in  ;  and  the  fame  harrowing  will  alfo  anfwer  for 
the  beans.  The  oats  will  ripen  at  harveft  time,  a  little 
before  the  peafe  and  beans,  and  this  muft  be  the  mark 
of  the  feafon  for  cutting  them  ;  for  if  the  farmer  was 
to  wait  for  the  rip6iing  of  the  peafe  and  beans,  the  oais 
would  be  fhed  ;  whereas,  if  cuts  the  v  hole  when 
the  oats  are  juft  fafe  from  fli^vding,^the  beans  and 
peafe  will  ripen  with  lying,  and  the  whole  crop  will 
yield  an  excellent  food  for  the  ho-rfes.  They  may  be 
all  threftied  together  ;  and  being  afterwards  mixed  with 
the  chaff,  they  go  a  great  way,  and  are  very  wholcfome 
for  feeding  ,of  thofe  horfes  that  do  common  work. 

Having  tlwis  dire(fted  the  beft  method  for  cultivating 
peafe  in  the  field,  we  fhall  proceed  to  make  fuch 
obfervations  afi  maybe  of  ufe  for  obtaining  thofe  in  the 
.garden. 
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The  diftance  betiveen  the  rows  fiiould  be  prcporHon- 
cd  to  the  f?ze  to  which,  they  grow.  The  channels  in 
whiQh  they  are  fown  lliould  be  about  two  inches  deep  ; 
and  the  quickell;  and  nioft  regiiiar  W’av  to  perlorm  this 
tt'’ork  is,  to  draw  a  fmall  hoe,  di?'e<^lec{  by  a 'line, 
along  the  furface  of  the  ground,  fo  ss  rto  open,..:a 
drill,  then  to  fcatter  the  feeds  in  this  furrow,  and:to 
earth  them  over  with  the  help  of  a  rake.  By.  thh 
rneans  they  will  be  well  and  {er]ually  covei’cd  ;  which 
is  eflentially  necelTary,  becaufe  if  any  cf  them,  lie 
above  ground,  they  will  aitracl  mice,  crooks,  pige¬ 
ons,  and  other  birds,  which  will  then  foon  find  out 
the  relh,  and  delfroy  the  whole  plantation.  The 
principal  trouble  after  fowing  them  is,  to  iHck  the 
larger  forts  which  require  fiipport,-  to  keep:  the  plants 
clear  from  weeds,  and  to  earth  them  up  ;  both  which 
lad  parts  of  the  culture  are  very  eafly,  readily,  and 
effecdually  executed,  when  a  fmall  plough  ‘cairbe  - in¬ 
troduced  between  the  rows.  '  -  ,  ■ 


Among  the  various  forts  dfpeafe  the  Hotfpnr  Is 
natuialiy  the  earlied  of  ail  but  the  gardeners  about 
London  raife  by  art,  from  the  dwarf  pea,  tranfplant- 
ed  into  a  hot-bed,  a  crop  which  anticipate  the  fponta- 
iiGous  growth  of  the  ether.  To  elfca’thjs,  they  fow 
therr  dwrat  peafe  in  warm  borders,  under  walls  or 
hedges,  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  when  the. 
plants  are  rifeji,  they  draw  the  earth  up  gently  around 
their  flems,  to  potecd  them  from  the  froft.  They  let 
them  remain  where  they  were,  fown  till  the  latter  end 
o  January,  or  the  beginning  of  February  (''flill  con¬ 
tinuing  to  earth  them  up  from  time  to  time,  as‘  they  , 
advance  in  growth,  and  covering  them  with  dry 
haulm,  or  draw,  in  cafe  of  fevere  frod,  Jand  then 
remove  them  into  a  hot-bed  made  of  good,  new,  well 
fermenting  dung,  properly  mixed,  that  the  heat  may 
not  be  too  great.  '' 


This  dung  is  laid  from  two  or  three  feet  thick,  ac¬ 
cording 
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cording  as  the  feafoii  is  more  .  v  * 

covered  wiih  fix  or  eight  inches  deoa  nf  i’  i  ^ 
frefl),  but  nor  too  rich,  earth  ;  t}:e 
feet  high  at  their  back',  and  fourteen  inche.He  "" 
front,  are  then  put  on,  and  covered  with  their 
.  which  are  proped  up  every  day,  during  three  or  i 
days,  to  let  the  riling  fleam  pa fs  off' ■;  and  when’ 

-bed  IS  become  of  a  modera'te  temperature,  the  plants 
are  taken  up  as  carefully  as  pofh'ble,  to  pre ferVe  the 
earth  about  their  roots,  and  planted  in  it  aboutyan 
inch  afunder  in  rows  two  feet  diftant  from  each  other. 
Fhe^/  are  then  watered  a  little  and  fhaded,  till  tlrey 
have  taken  root,  and  aired  whenever  the  feafon  is 
favourable,  left  tliey  fhould  be  drawn  up  very  weak 
grow  mouldy  and  decay.  Their  ftems  are  alfo  earth- 
V  as  they  advance  in  height,  and  they  are  kept 

perfe6ily  clear  from  weeds.  This  firft  wateringfhould 
be  gentle,  and  deadt  out  fparingly  ;  for  too  much  of 
It  would  make  them  grow  rank,  and  fometimes  rot 
t.iem  ofi  at  their  fhanks,  juft  above  the  ground,  if 
•the  weather  becomes  very  hot,  the  glalFes  are  covered' 
with  mats  in  the  day-time,  to  fcreen  tiie  plants  from 
the  too  great  violence  of  the  fun  ;  and  when  they  be¬ 
gin  to  fruit,  they  are  watered  oftener  and  more  copi- 
oully  than  before  ;  for  they  have  nearly  done  growing 
by  that  time,  and  refrelliing  of  them  ■'  frequently 

will  make  them  produce  the  greater  number  ^  of 
pods. 


For  this  purpofe  the  dwarf  pea  greatly  prefered 

becaufe  it  is  more  eafly  confined  within  frames  thaji 
any  other  fort.  The  reafon  for  fowing  it  in  the  com¬ 
mon  ground,  and  afterwards  tranfplanting  it  into  a  hot 
bed,  is,  to  check  its  growth,  and  thereby  make  it  bear 
the  more  in  a  fmaller  compafs, 

Thefe  peafe  muft  be  Ilkewife  fown  in  warm  bor¬ 
ders  aboLit^  the  end  of  OTober.  Wlien  the  plants 
are  a  few  inches  high  they  fhould  be  earthed  up  to  de¬ 
fend 
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fend  their  ftems  fron.  l>oft  ;  and  if  the  Winter  be  ve- 
fLre  tbf/  ^^ouU  be  covered  with  haulm, 

oKome  otV'  iiglu  coverings,  but  ^uft 
n'  .  /  as  the  wcatlier  grows  mild,  left  it  Ihould 

T^^'memup  weak  and  tender;  and  the  weeding 
earthing^  up  muft  be  repeated  as  they  advance  in 
^^wth,  but  with  care  not  to  bury  their  leaves,  as  iv 
may  polftbly  rot  their  ftcins,  efpecially  if  the  feaion 
be  wet.  Both  thefe  works  may  be  carefully  performed 
ill  the  fpring  ;  and  this  is  likewife  the  moft  prcpei 
time  to  kill  the  Hugs,  which,  of  all  vermin,  do  the 
greateft  injury  to  peale,  ' 


If  this  crop  does  well,  it  will  immediately  fuc- 
ceed  that  of  the  dwarf  pea  on  the  hot  bed  ;  but  left 
it'  fliould  mifearry,  it  will  be  right  to  fow  two  other 
crops,  at  the  diftance  of  about  a  fertnight  or^  three 
weeks  from  each  other.  Thefe  will  fuiiice  till  the 
Spring,  w'hen  more  crops  of  the  lame  fort  may  be 
fovvn  every  fortnight,  and  by  this  means  the  early 
peafe  will  be  centinued  through  the  feafon. 


'  . »  ■  '  • 
About  the  middle  of  February,  feme  of  the  Spa- 
nifli  Morotto,  wdiich,  is  a  great  bearer,  and  a  hardy 
pea,  m'ay  be  fown  in  a  clear  open  f{)Ot  or  ground, 
for  the  next  ufe  ob  the  family.  The  rows  of  thefe, 
which  area  larger  kind,  fliould  be  four  feet  afundtr, 
and  the  peafe  ihould  be  dropped  at  about  an  inch  from 
each  other  in  the  drills. 


.  To  fucceei  ^thefe,  another  fpot  of  grciif^d  fhouhf 
Ixi  fown  about*  the  end  of  February,  either  wdth  the 
fame,  or  any  other  large  fort  of  pea ;  and  the  fow- 
ings  fliould  be  continued  every  fortnight,  till  the  mid¬ 
dle  or  latter  end  of  May  ;  only  oblerving  to  allow 
diftances  proportioned  to  the  lize  of  the  pea  at  its 
full  growth.  Thus  marrotv'fats,  for  example,  fliould 
not  ftand  nearer  than  four  feet  and  a  half  from  row 

to  row,  vind  the  rofc  rea  fhoiild  be  at  leaft  eight  ox 

ten 
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ten  inches  afunder  in  the  rows  ;  for  all  peafe,  IF 
they  are  too  much  crowded,  will  run  up  in  heipht- 
and  yield  but  little  fruit. 

^  Wnen  thefe  larger  fort  of  peafe  are  grown  about 
^  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  flick  up  fome  brufh  wood 
clofe  to  them,  to  prevent  their  trailing  upon  the 
ground,  which  is  very  apt  to  -rot ^hefe  kinds  in  par- 
licillar,  efpecially  in  wet  feafons.  By  this  means  there 
will  alfo  be  proper  room  to  hoe  between  the  rows, 
and  to  gather  them  with  conveni-ence  when  they  are 
i'ipe. 

Of  all  the  large  kind  of  peafe,  the  marrowfat  is 
the  bed  tafted,  and  it  will  continue  good  till  the 
.  end  of  Auguft,  if  dt  be  planted  in  a  ftrong  foil. 
The  other  large  growing  forts  may  be  raifed  for  the 
common  life  of  -the  famdy,  becaufe  they  yield  the 
ihoft  plentifully,  and  can  endure  the  greateft  drought  : 
but  (he  early  kinds  are  by  far  ,  the  fweeteft.  It  will 
'therefore  be  well  worth  the  mafier’s  while  to  fee  that 
a  crop  of  tlaefe,  and  particularly  of  the  early  hotfpur, 
■is  Town  every  fortnight,  to  fupply  at  ieall  his  own  ta- 
^  Lie  during  the  feafon. 

All  the  dwarf  peafe  yield  plentifully,  if  the  weather 
be  not  too  dry  ;  but  they  feldom  continue  to  bear 
long.  As  they  rarely  furpafs  the  height  of  one  foot, 
or  ipread  wider  than  lix  inches,  about  two  feet  and  an 
haltmiybea  fullicint  fpace  for  weeding  and  Ifirring 
of  the  ground  betu'een  iheir  rov/s,  in  which  they  need 
not  he  fet  above  an  inch  afunder.  Among  thefe  may 
be  clafied  die.lickle  pea,  or  fugar  pea,  which  is  much 
cultivated  i  i  feveral  foreign  countries,  but  is  feldom 
propogated  here,  except  by  curious  gentlemen  for  their 
own  table.  Tne  pods  of  this  pea  am  crooked  and  ill- 
ihaped,  but  ^  extremely  fvveet  when  boiled  with  their 
unripe  fuiit  in  them,  as  is  the  general  way  of  drelTing 
'them  .j  for  they  have  not  any  tough  infide  ilcin,  like 
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the  pods  of  other  peafe.  If  the)'  are  planted  in  April, 
they  will  be  fit  for  gathering  by  midfummer.  Iheir 
pods,  when  they  are  very  young,  and  their  tendrils, 
.have  an  agreeable  acid  flavour  in  fallets  ;  as  liave  alio 
-  the  young  tendrils  of  the  hop  and  the  vine; 

One  general  rule  to  be  obferved  in  the  planting  of 
all  kind  of  peafe  is,  that- the  later  they  arefown,  the 
Itronger  and  moiflure  muft  be  the  foil. 


CHAP.  XVIIL 

I 

Of  Tares. 


Tares  are  of  two  forts,  viz.  the  white  and 
the  black.  Thefe  are  named  after  the  colour 
'of  the,  feeds,  and  have  little  other  difference  ;  they 
-  vP'operly  are  only  feminal  Varieties  of  the  fame 
Ipecies  ;  the  white  tare  riling  originally  from  the 
feed  of  the  black,  as  the  common  blue  and  red 
•flowers  of  many  kinds  in  our  gardens  will  occa-  i 
fionly  yield  fuch  as  are  white.  In  the  fame  man- 
•ner  the  firft  variation  in  this  kind  of  tare  is,  that 
rtlie  flower  is  white,  whereas  it  is  purple  in  the  other  ; 
-and  the  feeds  afterwards  are  of  the  fame  colour. 
Either  of  thefe  may  be  fown  in  fields,  and  they 
will  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  ;  but  the  common  or 
tblack  tare  is  the  hardier  kind,  and  the  beft  bearer* 

There  may  be  a  great  advantage  in  the  fowing 
.of  tares  properly,  among  the  variety  of  articles 
with  which  the  prefent  pradice  of  huibandry  gives 
.the  farmer  an  opportunity  of  varying  his  crop* 
d  hey  excellently  prepare  the  land  for  corn,  and  their 
produce  is  of-Xcertain  and  not  inconfiderable  price, 
-being  tlie  proper  food  of  pigeons,  and  ufeful  for 
mtanj/  other  purpofes* 
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The  tare  is  a  hardy  produid,  approaching  to  the 
nature  of  a  weed  ;  and  it  will  therefore  grow  either 
on  land  naturally  poor,  ar  fuch  as  is  exhaufted  : 
this  is  what  makes  the  fanner  find  his  principal 
advantage  in  its  culture  ;  for  it  not  only  thus  ifands 
in  the  }dace  of  barrennefs,  but  prepares  the  ground 
for  better  crops. 

Notvvdthftanding  moft  foils  wiil  do  for  the  tare, 
yet,  like  all  other  plants,  there  are  fome  that  it  af- 
feffs  more  than  others.  This  is  a  material  confde- 
ration  to  the  hulbandman.  The. great  variety  of  ar¬ 
ticles  of  late  years  introduced  into  his  profelTion, 
gives  him  an  opportunity  of  varying  the  crop  on  eve¬ 
ry  occaiion,  and  among  thefe  inferior  as  well  as  a- 
inong  the  richer  kinds,  he  will  find  a  double  advan¬ 
tage.  in  a  pruient  choice,,  which  is  moil;  ihewn  in 
fuiting  the  fpecies  to  the  nature  of  the  foil. 

The  mod  favourable  land  for  tares  is  a  good  Tan¬ 
dy  loam.  I  hey  will  fucceed  excellently  on  mel¬ 
low’’  earth,  it  not  too  moill:  for  them,  which  is  a 
very  cormnon  inconvenience  in  that  fort  of  ground: 
They  will  fucceed  very  well  on  fandy  ground,  th^f 
is  not  rich  in  any  refpedt:  ;  and  we  fee  great  crops  cf 
them  in  the  lime- done  countries,  and  that  frequently 
where  there  is  very  little  depth  of  foil. 

The  word  ground  for  the  Tare  is  a  tough  wet  . 
clayey  foil.  In  Hertfordfhire,  where  a  great  quan-- 
tity  are  raifed,  they  find  them  always  fucceed  better, 
on  the  hilly  grounds  than  in  the  vales. 

The  foil  and. fituation  being  thus  fixed  upon,  there 
requires  little  care  in  the  making  it  ready  for  the  re-  ~ 
ception  of  the  feed.  By  this  choice *we  do  not  mean 
to  tye  the  farmer  down  fo  dridly,  as  that  nothing 
elfe  will  do  but  fuch  a  field  as  we  have  defer ibed,  but 
w'hen  it  happens  that  he  has  the  choice  of  two  or  three,  . 
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and  one  of  them.anfvvers  this  charafler  better  than 
aiiothef,  he  fhould  take  the  bell. 

We  will  fuppofe  the  field  where  they  are  to  ftand 
has  been,  pretty  well  exhaufted  by  tire  laft  crop  of 
corn.  In  this  cafe  no  preparation  by  manure,  or  re¬ 
peated  tillage  is  wanted  ;  all  that  is  needful  is  to  plow 
in  the  ftubble,  which  muft  lay  till  it  rots,  and  in 
fpring  to  open  the  ground  for  the  feed.  Thefe  kind, 
of  crops  are  fo-far  from- demanding;  manure,  that  they 
ferve  as  manure  to  the  land  themfeb/es ;  and  of  them 
all  none  more  than  this  fpecies. 

When  the  land- is  ready,  the  next  thing  is  to  take  care 
of  the  feed,  and  in  this  the  hulhandman  fhould  not 
he  negligent:  a  little  care  cofts  nothing,  and  it  en^ 
fares  a  profitable  crop. 

Let  the  feed  tares  be  bought  or  purchafed  by  ex¬ 
change  from  fome  farmer,  at  ten  or  twelve  miles 
diifant.  The  advantage  and  ufe  of  this,  in  all  feeds, 
has  been  fhewn  already  ;  and  let  the  farmer  who  is  to 
fow  them  take  care  to  purchafe  fuch  as  have  grown 
on  a  diiferent  kind  of  foil  from  his  own. 


thus,  if  this  fitnd  be  mello-w  earth  let  him  chufc 
the  feed  tares  from  a  loamy  or  fandy  foil  ;  and  on 
the  contrary,  if  it  be  fandy  let  him  chufe  the  feeds 
from  one  that  is  otherwife. 


Thofe  tares  are,  in  general  befl  for  fowing  that 
are  of  a  middle  lize,  round,  full,  and  plump,  of  a 
fmooth  and  bright  firface,  and  heavy.  There  i^rea- 
fon  the  hulbandman  be  careful  in  this  choice,  becaufe 
fe  .v  feeds  are  fo  apt  to  fpoil  ;  and  all  pains  are  throw  a 
away  upon  land  where  there  is  a  defeci:  iii  the  feed. 

The  tare  does  not  grow  welb  unlefs  it  has  been 
fail  ripe  when  gathered;  and  if  it  has  fuffered  w^et 


ill  th^  keeping,  it  loofes  a  great  deal  of  its  vegetative 
power.  ■  Thefe  are  the  two  accidents  the  farmer  has 
moft  to  fear,  and  he  will  be  guarded  againft  them  by 
the  rules  we  have  given  for  his  choice.  Such  tares  as 
have  been  gathered  before  ripe  never  get  that  round 
nefs,  fullnefs,  or  weight  we  have  recommended  ;  and 
if  they  have  been  damp  fo  as  to  receive  damage, 
they  lofe  that  glofiy  furface  which  they  will  never 
again  recover. 

The  feed"  being  thus  chofen,  the  quantity  is  next  to 
be  coniidered  ;  and  this  the  common  practice  comes 
nearer  what  is-  right,  than  in  moft  other  feeds.  The 
general  error  is  the  fowing  too  much>  and  what  mif- 
take  there  is,  is  oo'tbe  fame  fide  here,  but  'tis  not  great, 
above  five  pecks  are^  generally  allowed  to  the  acre, 
but  a  bulhel  is  fully  fufficient  :  .  three  pecks  will,  be 
very  wcIIm. 

There  is  a.  greater  crop  from  a  few' flouriftiing -plants; 
than  from  a  great  number  w^hich  ftarve  one  another. 

The  beft  time  for  fow-ing  them  is  in  the  middle  of 
February.  Very  little  trouble  need  be  taken  about 
them,  .for  the  moft  flight  ftirring  of  the  ground  is 
fuffioient  ;  but  of  one  thing  the  hulbandman-muft  take 
fpecial  Ccire  ;  w'hich  is  th-e  ,  finilLing  what -he  under¬ 
takes  in.  this  wa.y  without  delay.  There  muft  never 
be  more  fown  an  a  day  than  can  be ^well', covered  be¬ 
fore  evening  ;  for  if  they  lie  expofed  to  the  dews  of 
the  night,  they  contract  a  damp,  that  decays  a  great 
ppt  of  them  ;  and  the  reft  will  never  come  to  their 
proper  perfedion..  , 

In  general,  a  poorer  is  better  than  a  more  .rich  land 
for  tares.  In'  the  former  they  pod  well  ;  in  the  datter, 
they  are  apt  to  run  into  .ftalk  and  leaf  with  lefs  bear¬ 
ing.  There  is;.  alfo  another  misfortune  attending  the 
fowing  of  tares  on  rich  ground,  efpecially  if  it  be  a 
Iftlkmoift,  which,  is,  that  they  are  .more  fulded  to 
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lie  upon  the  ground because  of  the  weight  of  the* 
flalk,  and  then  they  rot. 

The  fiirmers  of  EfTex,  and  fome  other  counties, 
Eave  a  method ^of  fowing  tares  and  horfc  beans  toge-. 
th-r  ;  they  thrive  tolerably  well'  in  this  way,  but 
tlfey  d)  better  hngly.  Titere  is  no  diificulty  attending 
the  reaping  of -‘them,  for  they  may  be  very- well  cut 
together,  when  ripe,  as  they  will  be  about  the  fan4e 
time  ;  and  the  dilFerent  fizes  of  the  bean  and  tare.^ 
make  theiix  eafily  feparated  in  the  barn  by  a  riddle.. 

The  crop, being  on  the  ground  will  require  no  far-r 
ther  care  of  the  fanner,  for  they  v/iii  (hoot-  quickly, 
and  grow  vlgoroully.  There  are  two  feafons  of  cut-( 
ting  them,  the  one  for  the  ftraw,  as  it  is  called  ; . 
that  is,  for  the  green  plant,  for- the  food  of  cattle, 
and ’the  other  for  the  feed.- 

The  firll:  may  be  continued  at  different  times  for-, 
feveral  weeks,  and  it  is  a  very  wholforne  and  profi¬ 
table  food'*,  the  other  is  only  to  be  done  at  onetime^ 
that  is,  when  the  tares  are  ripe  in  the  podsq  and  for 
the  knowing  the  exabt  period  for 4h is,  the  tare  is;.  to,, 
be^  watched  in  the  fame  manner  as  the.  pea. 

Tile  cutting  them  for  fodder  is  .  of  the,  mofl  Import- 
rant  fervice  they  can  be  put  to  ; ,  as  to  letting  them 
i^and'for  ripening,  it  is  for  feed,  or  for  food  for  pi-. 
geons  ;  but  as  when  the  farmer  keeps  a  quantity  of 
thefe,  as  he  muft  either  raife-  or  buy  tares,  this  is  a 
conhdefable  article. 

If  a  favourable  feafon  followsdhe  time  of  fowing 
the  tares,  they  will  be  h't  to  cut  in  May  for  foddering 
cattle  in  the  rack  ;  and,  upon  occaijon,  they  may 
before  that  time  ferve  for  feeding  frefh  in  the  held. 

The-great  advantage  of  all  thefe  crops  of  ordinary 
rulfe  is,  th^t  they  coyer  and  dhade  the  ground.  The 
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tQre  being  larger  than  fome  of  the  others,  ferves  this 
purpofe  better  than  they,  and  its  feeds,  or  the  ripe 
tares  being  of  ufe,  is  another  advantage,  becaufe  it 
may  be  kept  longer  upon  the  ground.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  though  the  farmer  may  occafionally  cut  his  tares 
green,  yet  I  advife  him  when  he  would  give  the  ground 
the  greateft  advantage  from  them,  to  let  the  whole 
crop  Hand  till  ripe.  In  this  cafe  the  entire  field  is . 
covered  for  a  very  confiderable  time,  there  are  no  weeds 
fuffered  to  grow  in  it,  and  the  whole  is  mellowed  by 
lying  under  the  covert  of  the  ftem  and  leaves  of  the 
tares,  while  their  roots  draw  forth  but  little  nourifhment 
to  impoverifh  it.  The  tares  being  then  obferved  from 
time  to  time  as- they  ripen.,  arc  to  be  reaped  at  the  pe¬ 
riod  w'hen  they  are  fulleft  of  rich  pods  ;  and  then  left 
to  dry  in  the  field  in  little  heaps,  before  they  are  carried  , 
home  for  getting  out-  the,  feed,;. 

When  they  are  dry  enough,  if  the  weatherbe  good, 
that  is,  dry  and  hot^  they  may  get  the  laft  hardening, 
by  fpreading  on  a  fioor,  and  feveral  times  turning  of 
them  ;  but  if  the  feafon-  does  not  admit  of  this, 
they  muft  be  dried  upon  a  kiln  with  a  very  moderate 
heat  ;  for^  when  they'are  put  up  damp,  they  alw^^ 
get  mufty  and  fo  lofe  their  power  of  growth,  as  tdoe 
neither  fit  fox  food  nor  feed. 

When  they  arc  once  properly  dried,  the  beft  way 
is  to  thrafh  them,  and  put  them^  up  clean  ;  for  if  they 
are  kept  in  the  pods  they  will  be  always  fubjecT  to  ac¬ 
cidents  ;  but  if  they  are  well  put  up  in  barrels  in  a  dry 
cool  fituation,  they  will  be  preferved  from  all  danger, 
audmay  be  kept  to  any  length  of  time. 
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C  H  A  P.,  XIX. 

Of  ‘Thetchesi 

^-'  H  E  S  E  are  Itkewife  of  the  'pulfe'  kind,  and  ass 
they  will  thrive  well  in  a  damp  foil,  fo  they  are 
more  ufeful  to  the  farmer  who  may  want  to  improve  a  ; 
wet  piece  of  tillage  ground  with  fmall  pulfe  ;  for  the 
tare  would  not  fucceed  in  this  fort  of  ground.  The  heft, 
foil  for  the  th etch  is  a  black  mould>  and  it  w'iU.  thrive^ 
better  after  barley  than  any  other  grain. 

There  are  two  forts  of  thetches,  viz.  the  Winter  - 
thetch  and  the  Shimmer  thetch,  the  former  fhould  be  ■ 
fown  in  October,  and  the  latter  in  February.  The  land  ’ 
will  require  no  other  preparation  than  once  plowing. 

If  the  Winter  thetch  be  fown  in  the  -beginning  of  ' 
Oidober,  it^will  be  high  above  the  ground  in  the  begin-  - 
ning  of  Spring, &  may  either  be  mowed,  prcvaten  on  the 
ground,  whichever  the  farmer  may  think  moft  beneh- 
cial.f  The  feeding  on  the  ground  has  the  advantage  of  '  ^ 
improving  the  land  by  the  dung  of  the  animals  vvhidi 
feed  upon  it  ;  but  themiowing  will  make  the  crop  lafl- 
much  longer.  The  Summer  thetch  will  be  fit  for  mow¬ 
ing  the  firft  week  in  June  ;  of  if^there  be  occalion  for  - 
it  earlier,  it  may  be  .eaten;  on  the  ground  in  the  begin-  . 
ning  of  M*?y.  , 

When  the  ground  on  which  the  thetch  is'to  be  town  ^ 
is^tough  and  clayey,  the  feed  iliould  be  fcaltered  on  ; 
ridges,  and  plowed  in,  and  harrowed  over  afterwards  ; 
but  if  the  earth  be  mellow,  it  is  beft  to  fow  them  in  , 
broad  lands  with  a  fngle  plowing,  and  harrow  in. 
This  different  method  of  fowing  fhoiild  in  fome  degree 
direift  the  in'?nner  of  uling  the  crop  ;  for  when  the  • 
thetch  is  fown  on  ridges,  as  it  .will  be  difficult  to. 
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mow,  It  llniild  be  eaten  on  the  ground  ;  whereas,  when; 
it  is  fown  on  broarl  lands,  and  is  therefore  regular  in 
the  growth,  and  eafy  to  be  mowed,  the  heft  way  by 
far  is  that  ;  becaufe  the  produce  of  foider  is  much  lar¬ 
ger  as  the  crop  is,  and  the  land  has  the  more  benefit. 

Three  bufliels  of  feed  fliould  be  allowed  to  the  acre, 
for  the  more  the  ground  is  covered  by  a  multitude  of 
ftallcs,  the  more  advantageous  it  will  be  to  the  farmer. 
Thefe  crops  will  take  care  of  themfcives  ;  but  as  here 
muft  be  feed  faved  for  exchange,  and  to  keep  up  the 
crop,  the  drieft  and  warmeft  part  of  the  ground  is  fit¬ 
ted  for  ripening  the  feed,  and  a  quantity  of  the  plants 
on  fudi  a  fpot  muff  be  referved  for  it.  This  muft  be 
confidered  at  the  time  of  fowing,  and  fuch  a  fpot  be¬ 
ing  feledfed,  the  feed  fliould  be  fown  there  but  in  half 
the  quantity,  in  proportion  to  the  reft  of  the  field.,. 
When  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fhoubi  be  cleaned 
and  thined  in  this  part  by  hoeing,  and  if  cattle  are 
turned  in  to  feed  upon  the  ground,  this  fpot  muft 
be  fenced  off  from  the  reft. 

When  the  pods  are  ripe,  the  thetches  are  to  be 
y  cut  with  pea-hooks,  and  thrown  up  in  fmall  heaps 
to  dry  ;  after  which  they  are  to  be  carried  in  and 
fpread  upon  a  dry  floor  with  a  thorough  air  ;  and. 
this  will  make  them  in  a  few  days  fit  for  thraflainc^-. 
The  feed  afterwards  fliould  be  again  fpread  on  the 
floor,  and,,  when  hardened,  put'  up  for  ufe. 

When  the  crop  is  oft'  the  ground,  wheat  or  any* 
other  corn  will  thrive  excellently  upon  it  ;  or  if  tlVe 
farmer  chufes  a  turnep  crop,  there  is  no  ground  on 
which  it  will  rife  in  greater  perfe(ftion.  Cole-fe.ed 
which  is  another  plant  of  the  turnep  kind,  alvvays 
fucceed  peculiarly  well  after  thetches. 

If  the  fpring  thetches,  which  have  been  fet  afide 
for  feed,  do.  not  ripen  their  pods  in  fuch  good'  time 
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as  might  be  expecT:ed,  the  farmer  need  not  be  un- 
eafy  ;  for  they  will  ceafe  growing  on  the  decline' 
of  heat  in  Autumn,  and  then  the  feed  will  ripen  in 
a  few  days. 

The  green  thetcli  is  the  moil;  wholefome  of  all 
other  fooil  for  horfes.  Cows  feed  on  it  with  plea- 
fure  ;  and  it  not  only  makes  them  yield  a  great 
deal  of  milk,  but  the  moil;  excellent  ot  its  kind. 
The  ewes,  while  lambs  follow  them,  thrive  better 
upon  the  thetch  held  than  almoft  every  other  tood  ; 
and  the  lambs  will  fhew,  by  their  good  condition, 
that  it  has  the  fame  efFef^d  on  their  dams,  as  on  the 
cows,  making  them  yield  excellent  milk  in  great 
abundance. 


C  H  A  P.  XX.  - 


TII  E  mofl  proper  foil  for  this  plant  is  a  rich 
deep  mould,  fuch  as  in  the  fens  in  Cambridg- 
,fhire  and  Lincolnfhire.  Low  meadow  lands  that 
can  be  made  and  kept  dry,  yield  great  plenty  of  feed 
from  this  plant,  and  any  rich  mellow  piece  of 
ground,  that  is  not  too  much  expofed,  will  yield  a 
great  return  with  this  crop.  But  exclufve  of  thefe 
natural  foils,  if  the  farmer  has  at  any  time  a 
new  broken  up  piece  of  ground  that  is  too  rank 
for  wheat,  he  fliould  fovv  coleleed,  for  the  ground 
will  be  after  it  in  an  excellent  condition  for  the 
wheat,  and  the  crop  will  be  very  advantageous. 


It  will  be  much  better  for  the  farmer  to  get  his 
feed  from  abroad,  as  that  will  always  fucceed  better 
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than  onr  own  ;  and  he  fliould  be  careful  to  chiife  the 
iargeft,  heaviell,  and  brighteft  that  he  can. 

He  lliould  begin  to  fow  the  feed  about  the  middle  of 
July.  The  ground  muft  be  made  fine,  and  they 
mulf  be  harrowed  in,  and  rolled  down  with  a  heavy 
roller.  In  about  eleven  months  from  the  fovving, 
that  is,  towards  the  end  of  June,  the  crop  will 
be  fit  to  cut.  A  fickle  is  the  ufual  inftrument  for 
this  purpofe  ;  and  a  great  deal  of  care  is  required 
in  thofe  who  execute  it  ;  for  unlefs  the  feed  be 
A’ery  carefully  managed,  it  will  be  apt  to  fhed. 

After  the  plants  are  cut  they  muft  be  laid  gently 
on  the  ground,  and  muft  not  be  ftired  till  they  are 
dry,  wTdch  wdll  be  in  a  very  fhoit  time  ;  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  feed  that  was  green  when  they 
were  cut  will  ripen  as  they  lie  upon  the  ground. 
When  the  upper  pods  are  dry,  and  .  the  feeds  hard 
the  whole  is  fufficiently  dried  ;  the  beft  way  then 
is  to  thrafh  it  in  the  held,  for  a  great  part  of  the 
feed  would  be  loft  by  loading,  carrying,  and  un¬ 
loading  again  at  the  barn. 

The  beft  method  of  doing  this  is  to  fpread  out 
a  lar^e  fheet  in  fome  level  part  of  the  ground,  and 
to  lay  upon  it  fuch  part  of  the  crop  as  is  neareft, 
and  thrafh  it  there.  After  this  the  haulm  may 
be  taken  ofF,and  the  ftieet  moved  a  little,  and  fo  on  till 
it  has  been  carried  through  the  whole  field,  emptying  it 
as  occafion  may  require. 

This  plant  is  fo  excellent  for  fheep,  that  many  fu- 
•dicious  farmers  have  fown  it  conftantly  for  that  *ufe 
alone,  leaving  no  vent  for  the  feed.  The  leaves 
are  more  numerous  than  in  the  .turnep  ;  and  they 
■are  alfo  better  tafted  and  more  nourifhing, 

if  the  farmer  have  this  ufe  of  the  plant  principally 
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in  his  eye,  it  is  certainly  bell  to  foiv  it  in  the 
comm  Oil  mcihcd  ;  but  when  the  feed  is  the 
great  point  in  view  it  fliould  be  drilled  in  double 
rows  at  a  foot  di fiance,  with  intervals  for  hand- 
hoeing. 

In  many  parts  of  England  they  make  an  oil 
from  the  feeds  of  a  plant,  raifed  for  that  and  o- 
ther  purpofes,  which  they  call  rape-oil  ;  the  feed  . 
they  alio  call  rape-feed  and  the  plant,  the  rape 
or  cole,  or  the  cole-feed  plant, 

Ihe  feeds  of  the  turneps,  or  cabbage,  yield  the 
fame  kind  of  foil  ;  but  the  rape,  or  cole  plant  is 
'greatly  preferred  ;  hecaufe  w'ithout  fpending  itfelf 
‘in  root  and  leaves,  it  runs  up  to  a  great  quantity 
'or  feed  ;  as  aifo  becaufe  it  is  hardier  than  the 
'Others,  is  fubjed:  to  fewer  accidents,  and  requires 
iefs  culture. 


C  H  A  P.  XXI. 


Of.  JLe?2tills, 

'  I  '  ^  O  U  G  H  this  plant  is  not  only  the  leaft  of 
all  the  pulfe  kinds  as  well  as  Iefs  profitable, 
.5^et  there  are  cafes  in  which  it  will  be -very  ufetul. 
Ihey  ferve  to  mellow  and  improve  land,  and  arc 
ufed  as  food  for  cattle,  pai  ticularly  hogs,  who  are  very 
fond  of  it  ;  and  it  anlwers  the  purpole  of  feeding  up, 
and  hardening  the  fat  better  than  any  other  food  uh.at- 
ever. 

There  is  but  one  diredion  neceiTary  in  the  choice 
of  ground  for  this  plant,  which  is,  to  allow  k  'only 
fuch  as  is  ^very  poor.  It  will  thrive  Led  on  thefe 
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loams  ;  and  even  on  fand,  gravel,  or  chalk:,  will  not 
improve  the  ground,  but  yitld  a  tolerable  produce, 

,  In  chufing  oF  the  feed  you  fhould  be  careful  that 
It  be  frefh  and  found  ;  for  few  of  them  will  grow 
when  they  have  fuffered  by  damps,  as  they  general- 
'“g  keeping.;  and  thofe  which  do  grow 
Vill  afford  but  poor  and  weak  plants.  The  marks 
of  Its  being  good  <s,  that  it  be  found,  heavy,  bright 

on  the  furface,  and  tough  ;  dry,  and  free  from  any 
bad  Imelb  ^ 

_  The  feed  "being  thus  chofen,  the  farmer  may  raife 
It  vanotis  ways^  according  to  the  circumftances  of 
ms  land  ;  for  it  may  be  fown  either  alone,  or  with 
the  hpring  corn,  or  it  may  be  raifed  either  in  the 
promifcuous  way,  or  by  the  drill  hufbandry.  When 
It  IS  fown  to  cover  the  ground,  and  to  be  eaten  or 
mowed  for  hay,  or  frefh  fodder,  the  promifcuous  wav 
ot  fowing  IS  beft  ;  and  as  the  plant  is  fmall,  and 
oes  not  cover  well,  a  great  allowance  of  feed  fhould 
be  made.  Four  bulhels  to  an  acre  tvill  raife  a  larger 
quantity  of  fodder  than  any  other  proportion  and 
the  roMs  are  fo  flight,  that  they  rob  the  ground  of 
very  little,  while  they  mellow  it  confiderably,  tho’ 
fmall,  by  this  thick  growth. 

If  the  farmer  Is  inclined  to  the  feed,  and  does  not 
chule  to  trouble  himfclf  with  the  horfe-hoeing  huf- 
bandry  forfo  trifling  an  article,  he  muft  fow  lentills 
with  his  oats  Hi  Spring.  In  this  cafe  a  buflwl  and 
half  will  be  fufficient  for  an  acre.  So  many  of  the 
plants  as  are  raifed  by  this  fowing  will  rather  im- 
pove  than  diminilli  the  oat  crops  ;  for  the  little  thev 
take  of  the  nourilliment  by  their  flight  roots,  thev 

repay  ten-fold  by  lhading  and  mellowing  the  foil 
about  ib.e  oat  roots. 

There  is  very  little  trouble  and  expence  in  getting 
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u  Tjuantity  of  lentil  feed  this  way  ;  for  the  t\vo  orG|:s 
•grow  togeter  without  any  detriment  to  each  other  ; 
and  when  the  oat  is  ripe,  the  other  is  alfo  ready 
for  cutting.  One  reaping  ferves  ;  as  does  alfo  one 
drying,  and  they  may  be  thraihed  together.  After 
this  the  two  feeds  may  be  feperated  only  by  throw-  ^ 
ing  ;  for  the  oat  being  lighteft  will  fly  fartheft  ; 
and  the  lentils  will  all  drop  by  the  way,  and  may- 
dbe  fvvept  together. 

When  they  are  full  grown,  and  none  began  to  Hied,  - 
they  moft  be  cut.  A  hook  is  the  beft  inftrument  for 
that  purpofe.  They  fhould  be  thrown  up  in  fmall 
heaps  lightly  as  they  are  cut,  and  the  wind  will  dry 
them  fufliciently  for  conveyance.  The  feed  is  then  to  ^ 
be  fpread  thin  a  few  days,  and  is  to  lie  to  harden  ; 
and  after  this  it  is  fit  to  be  put  up  for  ufe,  either  fof^ 
feeding  the  hogs  for  fale,  or  for  exchange. 

# 

Thofe  lentills  which  are  fown  for  fodder  fhould 
be  principally  dried  into  hay  ;  for  the  horfes  and 
oxen  are  as  fond  of  them  in  this  way  as  any  other  ; 
and  they  are  not  fubjefl  to  be  difordered  by  eating 
them,  in  ever  fo  large  a  quantity  dry. 

The  different  fervice  for  which  this  hay  is  intend-' 
ed,  occafions  fome  difference  alfo  as  to  the  time  of 
cutting  them.  The  oxen  and  cows  relifh  the  hay 
beft,  when  it  has  been  made  of  the  ftalk  of  full 
growth,  but  with  the  pods  not  yet  gone  to  feed  ;  but 
the  lentill,  when  the  feed  is  near  ripe,  makes  the  moft 
nouriftiing  hay  for  horfes  ;  and  they  are  as  fond  of  it 
this  way  as  any  other.  It  muft  not  ftand  till  the 
feed  is  hardened,  becaufe  then  the  lower  leaves  will 
be  decayed  and  even  the  bottom  part  of  the  ftalk  be  of 
little  value  ;  but  while  all  is  good,  and  the  feeds  are 
well  grown,  is  the  time  for  cutting  it  for  this  fervice. 

When  the  lentills  are  cut  for  oxen,  they  will  flioot 
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very  well  iVom  the  ront,  and  then  a  crop  Vvdll  feed- 
lliecp,  Avhich  enrich  the  ground  while  they  eat  it  : 
i)nt  this  is  not  the  cafe  when  the  full  grown  ha}'  is  cut- 
for  liorfes  ;  nor  llvoulci  any  fmall  crop  be  then  ex- 
'pede'l  as  tlie,  lentil  has  fu;hciently  difcharged  its 
o!]ice,  and  prepared  the  ground  for  a  new  crop. 


.c.>  •f'*,.  .CLV  .V.  .c"*  .»'?•  .c:>y  .o,-  ‘Civ  •a’-V 
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Of  V/oad. 


^r"il  IS  is  a  robii  ft  plant,  of  a  3^  a  rd  high,  with, 
great  Idue  green  leaves,  and  little  flowers  iol  — 
lowed  by  fmall  pods  of  feed  ;  and  is  univerfally  known 
to  be  of  great  ufe  in  dying.  It  is  at  prefent  raifed  but 
in  a  few  parts  of  England,  and  is  very  advantageous, 
to  the  farmer  :  but  where  there  is  a  proper  foil  it  may. 
be  brought  into  many  other  places  with  equal  profit. 

It  will,  with  good  manageiiaent,  yield  four  crops  in  a 
year,  and  all  of  confiderable  value. 

This  plant  requires  the  fame  foil  that  ccle-feed 
does  ;  it  muft  be  rich,  deep  and  dry  ;  drained  tor 
land,  dry  meadow  ground,  or  any  earth  of  the  like 
kind,  in  a  fituation  clear  from;  wet  while  the-  crop  is. 
growing,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe.  A  good  deep 
loamy  foil  will  alfo  fuit  it  very  well  ;  it  ma}^  be  raif¬ 
ed  even  on  fandy  foils,  though  not  with  equal  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Before  the  feed  is  fown  the  ground  muftEe  plowed  ': 
up  deep,  and  all  the  lumps  broken  by  harrowing  and 
rolling  ;  and  laftly,  , the  whole  furface  muft  be  laid 
fmooth  and  even.  The  feed  fliould  be  heavy',  hard 
and  clean,  gloffy  on  the  furface,  and  free, from  any  ill 

M  2.  fmelh 
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fmell.  Five  quarts  of  it  are  to  be  allowed  to  the  acre-,, 
and  the  farmer^ fhould  buy  at  the  rate  of  a  pint  an  acre’ 
more,  to  have  it  ready  to  make  up  deficiencies,  where 
the  woad  has  failed,,  or  has  been  deftroyed  in  its  hrli 
growth, 

/ 

If  the  farmer  chufe  the  common  method  of  hufband-^ 
r“y>  he  muft  fow  the  feed  very  even,  and  harrow  it  in, 
If'the  horfe-hoeing  method  be  followed,  the  feed  fliould 
< be  drilled  in  double  rows,,  at  ten  inches  diftance  ;  and 
there  miift  be  fuch  intervals  left,  as  will  give  room  for 
the  horfe-hoe  to  work  conveniently.  It  muft  be  fown 
in  the  latter  end  of  Auguft  ;  and  the  new  feed  of  the 
fame  year  that  is  juft  ripe,  and  hardened,  flaould  al¬ 
ways  be  preferred. 

When  the  plants  are  two  inches  out  of  the  ground 
the  farmer  Ihould  examine  where  there  is  any  dchcien- 
cy,  and  fow  fome  of  the  feed  there  which  he  preferved 
for  that  purpofe.  Three  weeks  after  which  the  hoers 
muft  be  fet  in  to  cut  up  what  weeds  are  rifen,  and  to 
tjiin  the  plants  where  they  ftand  too  clofe  ;  thev  fliould 
be  left  at  about  a  foot  from  each  other.  After  this 
they  are  to  remain  all.  Winter  ;  and  if  they  are  fown 
in  the  common  way  it  is  all  that  can  be  done  for 
them,. 

In  Spring,  when  the  leaves  are  taking  their  frft 
ftioot,  the  intervals  muft  be  well  broke  up  ;  for  this 
will  occafion  the  leaves  to  come  torwaid,  and  give 
th.em  full  nourilhment  for  the  whole  period  of  its 
g.owtn,  which)  is;t.o  be,  only  till  the  leaves  are  got  fully 
to  their  lize.  When  that  is  obtained,  they  are  to  be 
immediately  gathered,  for  they  begin  to  fade  foon, 
rifter.  d  he  exaCf  time  caniiot  be  deiermined,  for  it 
depends  on  the  feafon  ;  but  the  farmer  may  always 
know,  as  the  leaves  uill  ftiew  themfelves  when  they  are 
ready  for  gathering. 
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When  the  leaves  are  grown  to  their  full  flz;e,  and  are 
firm  to  the  touch,  juicy  and  of  a  good  green,  they  arc 
ripe  for  cutting,  which  muft  be  immediately  done,  and 
the  ground  cleared  for  the  next  crop.  As  foon  as  the 
'  frefti  gathering  is  off,  the  intervals  muft  be  very 
thoroughly  horfe-hoed,  and  there  will,  in  a  few'  days, 
be  a  new'  appearance  of  leaves,  w'hich  w'ill  make  the 
fame  fwift  progrefs  to  their  perfection.  1  hey  are  to 
be  gathered  as  foon  as  ripe,  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
the  ground  plow’ed  up  betw-een  them,  to  give  new'  vi- 
gour  for  tiie  next,  and  thus  throughout  the  whole 
Summer. 


The  feed  of  the  fame  field  muft  never  be  fown  ao-ain, 
but  an  exchange  made  wdth  fome  farmer  at  a  di fiance. 
A  few'  ot  the  roots  muft  be  left  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  warnaeft  and  drieft  part  of  the  field,  for  feed  ;  and  : 
thus  the  whole  management  for  the  prefent  and  fucceed- 
ing  years  will  go  on  ealily  together. 
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Of  F/ax 


R  E  are  different  kinds  of  foil  on  which^' 
^  this  plant  will  grow  ;  but  the  moft  univerfal  is 
a  fine  black  mould  enriched  w'ith  rotten  dung  :  this  is  • 
the  fort  of  land  on  w'hich  they  raife  it  about  the  edges 
of  the  fens  in  Lincolnfhire,  and  it  always  yield^  a  < 
firong  w'ell-bodied,  and  tolerably  fine  flax.- 


Flax  w'.ill  not  fucceed  fo  well  in  open  fields  as  in- 
closures,  for  it  is  fubjed  to  accidents  from  cold  wdnds, 
hail,  and  droughts  ;  againft  which  the  flielter  of  inclo- 
fures  is  fome  defence.  The  beft  fituation  is  on  hat 
ground,  becaufe  fuch, is  lefs  expofed;  and  is  naturally 
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ticbcr  and  morfter  than  what  Uts  high.  The  black- 
mould  foil  iliould  always^  be  in  fuch  a  lituation  ;■  but* 
the  tough  loam  may  lie  on  a  fmall  afcent,  becauie  it 
w^ill  always  retain  moi-hure,  and  keep  the  roots  firm  : 
therefore  if  the  farmer  has.  a  ricl>  Ioav  field  of  fix  or, 
eight  acres,  iheltered  from- the  Nortl>Eaft> 
eood  condition-,  he  cannot' do  better  than  raife  fiax. 
upon  it.  This  fhould  be  the  firft  bufinefs  ;  afterwards 
he  may  fpw.  it  on  loams  in  frnallgr  rifing  enclofures  lor- 

feed. 

When  the  ground,  is  clu^den  the  next  thlhg-'inufi: 
be  the  preparing  it  for  the  feed.  If  barley  /has 
been  Jne  laft^  crop,  nothing  can  be  better,  becauie 
f>ax  requires  the  land  to  be-  in  very'  fine  tilth 
and  the  preparation  for  the  wheat,  which,  has  nar 
turally  preceded  the  barley  and  that  for-  the  bar¬ 
ley  itfelf>  have  reduced  it  to  this  fine  condition.  Ma¬ 
nure  Ihould  beadd^d,  and  the  land^agam  w^elL prepared 
for  flax- feed.  The  dung  that  is  iifed  muft  be  very  old 
and  well  rotted,  and  there  fhould  be.  mixed  with  it 
equal  quantities  of  pure  river  mud.  Marie  and  lime 
are  both  very  excellent  manure  for  this  fed,  as  they 
not  only  enrich  it  for  a  continuance  of  time,  but  pre-- 
veiit  the  ground  being  fubjedl  to  weeds. 

The  firft  crop  of  fiax 

feeds,  the  beft  of  which  is-  that  from  the  provinca  (A 
Zealand, .and  is  raifed  on  ftiff  clayey  foils..  It  muit 
be  large,  he  ivy,  thick,  ajid  very  fmooth.  , , 

In  fowing  'the  feed,  if  the  farmer  chufes  the  old 
method  by  broad-caft,  he  muft  take_  care  that  the 
ground  be'in  very  good  condition.  When  the  land 
is  plowed  up  for  Winter,  it  fliould  be  thrown  up  m 
highfharp  ridges,  to  prevent  the  ram  from  foakmg 
into  it  ;  and  then,,  in  Spring,  it  muft  be  laid  as  flat 
as  poflible,  and  perfefily  prepared  by  the-  begin¬ 
ning  of  April,  which  is  the  time  of  fowing  ;  or  it 
ihc  Spring  ftiould  be  particularly  fine,  it-  may  be  do-ne 
i.n.  the  latter  end  of  March. 
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The  quantity  of  feed  muft  be  three  bufhels  to  the 
5cre,  and  great  care  muft  be  taken  to  fpread  it  even. 
The  beft  way  is  to  go  twice  over  the  land,  ftrewing 
the  feed  with  the  right  hand  going  one  way,  and 
with  the  left  in  coming  back;  the  ground  muft  be 
clean  and  level  for  this,  and  then  a  good’ and  care¬ 
ful  harrowing  will  cover  it:  the  beft  way  is  to  ufe 
two  fine  harrows,,  joined  together,  and  once  going 
over  the  ground  with  thefe,  will  be  quite  fufficient. 

I 

When  the  flax  is  three  inches  high,  it  muft  be 
carefully  weeded;:  for  the  crop,  will  come  {o  little  if 
it  be  not  kept  clean.  Great  care  muft  be  taken  im 
doing  of  this,  becaufe  if  the  flax  be  trodden  down,, 
it  feldom  recovers. 

As  foon  as  the  flax  is  ripe  it  muft-  be  pulled, 
otherwife  it  will  be  greatly  damaged.  Thofe  who 
intend  to  fave'  feed  from  their  ground  muft  mark 
out  a  particular  part  of  the  crop  for  that  purpofe  ; 
for  if  the  whole  fhould  ftand  till  the  feed  be  ripe> 
it  will  loofe  the  greateft  part,  of  its  value.. 

To  know  the  exadl  time  of  pulling  flax,  the  farv 
mer  muft  watch  the  heads  :  when  the  feed -fill,  they 
grow  heavy,  and  the  fun  foon  makes  them  brown  ; 
their  weight  bends  down  the  tender  twigs  on  which 
they  ftand  ;,  and,.,  as  foon  as  this  begins  to  happen, 
the  flax  fhould  be  gathered.  When  they  drop  ever  fo 
little,  and  begin  to  change  colour,  the  ftalk  is  full 
ripe  ;  after  this  few  juices  are,  fucked  up, and  the 
thread,  withers. 

If  the  crop  be  gathered  before  this  change  begins, 
the  thread  will  be  white,  but  weak  ;  and  after  it  fir  ft 
appears,  every  hour  is  a  lofs.  The  mark  of  the  true 
time  is  plain  enough,  and  the  farmer  muft  be  careful 
npkto  mifs  the  opportunity,  of  ufing  it. 

After: 
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After  the  crop  be  gathered  great  care  muft  be  ta-  • 
]<;en  that  is  be  regularly  dried  ;  for  if  it' be  too  long 
damp,  the  thread  will  be  rotten  ; ,  and  if  it  be  dried 
loo  haftily,  it  will  be  harlli. 

When  it  is  properly  dried  it  muft  be  carried  in,  . 
and  if  not  fold  in  this  condition,  it  muft  be  laid  up 
under  cover  till  the  farmer  has  time  to  work  it,  as  far 
as  he  intends,  butithe  fooner  this  is  done  the  better. 
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firft  confideration  in  cultivating  this  plant 
^  muft.be  the  quality  of  the  foil,  which  fhould  be  a 
dry,  light,  and  deep  mould.  The  black  earth  of  the 
edges  of  the  fens,  where  it  lies  tolerably  dry,  will 
ferve  this  purpofe  extremely  well.  And'the  fhuation 
fliould  be  a  fmall  inclofure  that  lies  low  ;  for  hemp 
though  very  large  above  the  ground,  roots  but  ftightly  ; 
and  in  an  expofed  fituation  would  be  liable  to  many 
accidents.  The  beft  foil  will  not  bear  hemp  to  any 
advantage,  if  it  lies  wet,  as  is  the  cafe  in  many  rich 
meadows,  which  have  therefore  entirely  failed." 

After’ the  farmer  has  chofen  the  proper  foil  and 
ft mation,  J-he  next  care  is  to  get  good  feed,  which, 
though  not  very  difticult,  yet  muft  be  pnnitually  re¬ 
garded.  TIem-p  feed  is  foori  damaged  by  keeping,  and 
it  ftiews  the  mifehief  by  being  dufty  :  after  the  firlt 
year  alfo,  the  fhell  grows  weak,  and  the  feed  may  be 
eafly  broken.  The  farmer  fhould  always  buy  the  feed 
of  the  laft  year  :  he  is,  therefore,  for  ihefe  reafons, 
to  judge  of  it  by  its  cleannefs,  l)righti]efs  and  hrmnefs. 
It  fhould  be  j^erleTly  clean  and  glolTv,  and,  to  try 


if  it  bears  this  without  breaking,  it  is  new,  and  w^lt 
prepared. 

Three  buihels  of  feed  mull  be  allowed  to  the  acre  ; 
and  when  it  is.  fown  the  land  muft  be  deep  and  well 
^  ploughed.  It  muft  lie  in  ridges  all  Winter  ;  in  Spring 
it  muft  be  ploughed- again,, and  then  harrowed  ;  after 
which  it  Ihould  be  rolled  with  a  heavy  roller,  and  then 
harrowed  again.  This  laft  operation  muft  be  very 
carefully  performed,  and  it  will  fit  the  ground  for  the 
feed. 

If  the  feafon  be  favourable,  the  beft  time  for 
fowing  hemp  is  the  beginning  of  April  :  any  time 
before  the  1.5th,  will  be  very  fafe  ;  for  this,,  though 
\  a  large  plant,  is  a  quick  grower. 

The  feed  is  to  be  fown  by  hand,,  going  only  once¬ 
over  the  ground,  and  fp reading  it  caref Lilly  and  even.. 
This  done,  the  farmer  muft  fee  the  ground  properly 
harrowed  to  cover  it  :  and  if  fliowers  fall  as  foon  as 
this  is  done,  it  will  greatly  advance  the  growth  of 
the  plant.  Great  care  fbould  be  taken  to  defend  the 
ground  from*  fmall  birds,  for  they  are  great  devou- 
1  rers  of  hemp  feed. 

In  whatever  way  hemp  rs  raifed,  whether  by  the 
.  common  method,,  the  horfe-hoeing,  or  the  drill,  the 
management  of  it  when  ripe  is  to  be  the  fame.  The 
male  hemp  produces  a  kind  of  dufty  ftowers,  and  is 
fmall'eft  in  its  gTowth  ;  the  female  produces  the  feeds, 
and  is- larger.  The  male  when  it  has  flowered,  begins 
to  decay,  and  that  is  the  time  of  gathering  it.  The 
leaves  firft  droop,  and  afterwards  grow  yellow  tlie 
ftalk  is'  then  in  perfedion,  and  thefe  plants  muft 
all  be  gathered.  They  are  to  be  pulled  up^  by  the 
roots  in  the  fame  manner  as  flax,,  and  this  gives  a 
new  drefting  to  the  ground,  breaking  the  foil  and 
clearing  the  way  for  the  roots  of  the  female  hemp 
to  fpread  with,  poftible  treedom> 


About 
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About  Lanimas  p'art  of  the  crop  vvlll  be  i  - 
tne  pullers  muft  be.pauiioned  not  to  damage  t  re 
male,  becaufe  that  is  by  fai  the  molt  valuable  pa 

the  crop. 

The  male  hemp  being  gathered, 

{land  till  the  beginning  ot  Odober.  It  is  le. 
be  pulled  in  the  lame  manner  as  tne  other,  an^i  a 
up  into  large  bundles.  Ihe  ftalks  m  .>otn^  this 

to  be  cured  by  a  flow,  and  regular  dicing  ,  • 

is  to  be  done  by  fetting  them  up  in  thofe  bundle 
-the  field. 

When  ihe  male  hemp  is  dry  there  requires  no  far¬ 
ther  trouble  about  it  ;  it  is  fit  for  market,  'hrp 

kint^  at  home  :  but  the  female  has  alfo  the  (cc  ,  ■  • 

is  a  valuable  article,  and  this  is  to  be  ibraflted  ou 
when  the  plants  are  dry  enough. 

As  the  hanging  or  fading  of  the  leaves 
of  the  male  hemp  being  fit  to  gather,  o  i 
is  to  be  pulled  when  the  feed  is  ripe,  full 

is  in  the  right  conditional  the  time  ''''’engU*  ™ 
grown,  and  moderately  hardened  ;  therefore,  when 
the  feed  begins  to  fall  ;  the  farmer  ts  to  gf hi 
crop,  and  w'hen  he  finds  the  greateft  part  o 

firm,  he  is  to  order  the  hemp  to  be  pu.led. 

If  the  farmer  chufes  to  work  the  hemp  bimfelf,  tt 
is  to  be  done  juft  in  the  fame  manner  as  by 

watering,  braking  and  carding  ;  and  he  t  tus  r  g. 
to  the  condition  of  the  heckled  flax,  m  winch  flate 
there  is  always  a  demand  for  it  ;  but  i  w 
to  his  advantage  to  fell  it  as  foon  as  dried,  and  rc- 

turn  to  his  proper  employment. 
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